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HE  Fourth  Estate 


Lit  it  b*  impressed  upon  your  Minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  Qiildren,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  the  Palladium  of  all  the  Qvil, 
ipoUtical  and  Religious  Rights  of  Freemen. — Junius.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  *  abridging  the  Freedom  ok  Speech  or  of  thb 
Press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  Peaceably  to  Assemble  ♦  *  * — First  Amendment  United  States  Constitution,  December  15.  1791. 


two  sections 
section  one 


By  Mail  In  Advanca  $4.  U.  S.  A. 
S4.S0.  Canada;  $5.  Foralyn. 
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WINNIE  WINKLE 

THE  BREADWINNER 

WINS  THE  FAVOR  OF 
NEWSPAPER  READERS 


hDH  DEAR  I  \ 
OH  60SH !  ^ 
I  guess  I'D 
0ETTER&TOP 
WISHING  AND 
GET  BACK  TD 
WORK  AT  THE 
.  OFFICE!  J 


Every  Home  Welcomes 
America’s  Most  Popular 
Woikin’  Goil! 


Toiling  for  her  daily 
bread  isn’t  a  barrier  to  the 
best  society.  Miss  Winnie 
Winkle,  the  far-famed  working 
girl  of  the  comics,  has  discov¬ 
ered  that.  Her  charming  ap¬ 
pearance,  her  up-to-date  ward¬ 
robe,  her  loving  irresponsible 
ifamily  and  her  numerous  and 
ardent  suitors  are  a  source  of 
constant  amusement  to  millions 
of  newspaper  readers  all  over 
America — every  day  in  the  year ! 

Winnie,  the  breadwinner  for  the 
Winkle  family,  delights  readers 
of  every  age — in  every  commu¬ 
nity — of  varied  tastes  and  occu¬ 
pations.  Between  the  antics  of 


Martin  Branner 

Winnie  is  his  breadwinner! 


A  glance  at  Marlin  Branner  s  studio  in  his  Long  Islcmd  home  almost 
any  day  in  the  year  would  shotv  him.  as  he  is  pictured  above,  working 
with  Winnie  on  a  new  chapter  in  her  life. 

Before  Winnie  started  in  to  he  Mr.  Branner’s  breadunnner,  he  spent 
fourteen  years  on  the  stage,  playing  in  comedy,  stock,  repertory  and 
vaudeville.  The  mriety  of  exciting  and  colorful  experiences  he  had 
during  his  theatrical  career  form  an  interesting  background  for  the 
creation  of  his  popular  comic — Winnie  Winkle,  The  Breadwinner. 
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Iowa  Includes 


not  just  one,  but 
more  than  a  Score 

of  Distinct  Markets 


And  daily  newspapers^  serving  each  of  these 
markets^  are  vital  in  helping  you  get  and 
hold  your  full  share  of  their  business 


ent  mar- 


ON  modern  merchandising  maps,  Iowa  appears  y  Ajr-  not  as  a 
single  political  unit,  but  as  a  group  of  independ  ent  mar¬ 

kets,  more  than  a  score in  number.  And  in  each  of  these 
markets  trade  is  drawn,  definitely  ^U^j^>^^and  logically,  to  the 
key  city  which  serves  as  the  market -center 

These  cities  are  dominant,,^^^^^l^  in  their  respective  territories 
because,  unlike  most  states,  Iowa  has  no  metropolitan 
centers  to  controL^qjj^^^^l^the  trade  of  any  large  portion  of 

^^^the  state.  Although  the  state  population  is  2,500,000,  Iowa*s,^^^^ 
largest  city  is  less  than  175,000.  As  a  result,  business  is  not 

concentrated  in  one  or  two  big  cities,  divided 

fairly  evenly  among  twenty -five.^^^^jj^smaller  commercial  centers. 

All  these  cities  are  centers  of  rich  .^^^^^^agricultural 

^^ipp,and  industrial  areas.  And  successful  advertisers  have  found 
that  the  use  of  news.,j^dSkl^,ftik  papers  in  each  of  them  is  the 


centers  to  control 


found 


ation  of  profitable  merchandising  in, 


Iowa. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Davenport,  Iowa 


Anc*  . Tribane 

Boon,  . .  Newa-Raitablican 

Bnrlln«ten  . Gaxctte 

Barlincton  ....  Hawk-Er* 
Cadar  Rapid* 

Gaxctta  A  RepaUlcan 
CaatarrUla 

lawtjiaa  A  Citiwn 
Clinton  . Herald 


Canneil  Blaffi.  .Nonpareil 
DaTcnport 

Democrat  A  Leader 

Darenport  . Time* 

Dabaqae  .  .Tclerraph-Her- 
ald  and  Timce-Joarnal 
Fort  Dodpe 

Meoeencer  A  Chreniel* 


Fort  Madioon... Democrat 
Iowa  Cit,r..Prc*o  Cltiion 

Keohnk  . Gate  City 

Manhalltown 

Timeo-Repabliran 
Maaon  City .  Globo-Gaxetto 
Muscatine 

Jonmal  A  News-Tribune 
Newton  . News 


Oolwein  . . Rerister 

Oskaloosa  . Heraid 

Ottumwa . Courier 

IVrry  . Chief 

Sioaz  City . Journal 

Sioux  City . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo  Eveninr  Courier 
Waterloo . Tribune 


Oricinal  second  class  entries:  Thk  Joubhaust,  March  24th,  1884;  NKWtr*PBai>oii,  March  1892;  Tna  Foubth  Estatk,  March  1st,  1894;  Tn  Editob  A  PuBLisna,  December  2di,  1901;  TM 
Eoitob  a  PtJBLitHEB  AMD  JotTBHALi*T,  October  30th,  1909;  Apvbbtisihg,  February  7th,  1925;  Epitob  A  Publisheb,  May  11th,  1916;  Rerised  entry,  Eoitob  A  Pubusbbb,  The  Foubth  EstaH 
December  3rd,  1927,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3rd.  1879  and  additional  second  class  entry  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  iasned  every  Satuiday  by  Thk  Epitob  A 
LISHEB  CoMrAHT,  James  Wright  Brown,  President.  Office  of  publication.  General  and  Editorial  offices.  Suite  1700,  Times  Building,  New  Yorfc 
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Metalb 


NEW 


YORK 


3rtibune 


A  Grreater 

^ew  York.  Herald  Tribune 

Building 


An  1923,  when  the  New  York  Tribune  moved  from  Park 
Row  to  its  7-story  home  in  40th  Street,  it  was  thought  that 
space  requirements  were  amply  anticipated  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  Herald  was  purchased  in  1924  and  merged  with 
the  Tribune  to  form  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  And  in 
less  than  six  years,  need  of  additional  space  has  become  so 
urgent  that  ten  entire  floors  and  three  basements  of  the  new 
20-story  Herald  Tribune  Building  now  under  construction  will 
be  required  for  immediate  needs — this  in  addition  to  the  entire 
space  in  the  present  building,  with  which  the  new  building  will 
connect  on  exact  floor  levels. 

Symbolic  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  growing  power 
and  influence  in  the  world’s  richest  market,  visible  graph 
of  mounting  circulation  and  increasing  advertising  acceptance 
—  the  new  New  York  Herald  Tribune  20 -story  building. 


Record  of  Progress 

Circulation  is  at  the  highest  peak  in 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  history, — over 
320,000  on  weekdays — more  than 
440,000  on  Sundays. 

In  1928,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  was  second  among  all 
New  York  newspapers  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  published, — third  among 
all  American  newspapers  in  volume 
of  National  Advertising, — fourth 
among  all  morning  and  Sunday 
newspapers  of  America  in  Local 
Advertising. 

Advertising  lineage  for  January, 
February  and  March  of  1929  estab¬ 
lishes  a  new  high  record  for  the 
first  quanerof  any  year  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  history. 


ytAotv— New  20.siory  addition 
to  Herald  rribune  buildinit 
now  beinic  erected  at  228.232 
We«  4 1 «  Street.  At  Left— 
Present  7.story  buildinit  com¬ 
pletely  occupied  by  tbe  Herald 
Tribune  immediately  adjoininit 
new  structure  in  the  rear. 
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April  1  Post  Office  Statements 
Show  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
With  a  Circulation  of 

226,508 

WEEK  DAYS 


309,826 

SUNDAYS 

In  the  last  seven  years,  comparing  the  Comparing  the  April  1  statement  of  1929 
April  1  post  office  statements  of  circulation  with  the  statement  for  the  corresponding 
year  by  year,  the  circulation  of  The  Detroit  period  in  1928  —  a  period  of  one  year  — 
Free  Press  has  increased  100,804  week  the  circulation  of  The  Free  Press  shows  an 
days  or  80%.  and  136.S35  Sundays  or  increase  as  follows; 

79%. 

Circulation  Increase 

April  1.  1929,  over  April  1.  1928, 

7,394  Weekdays  30,701  Sundays 

The  daily  edition  of  The  Free  Press  was  the  only  Detroit  daily 
newspaper  to  show  a  gain  for  the  yearly  period.  The  Sunday 
circulation  shows  an  increase  o/^  1 1  %  .  .  .  the  greatest  per 
cent  of  gain  made  by  any  Sunday  newspaper. 

VERREE  W  CONKLIN  INC..  National  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Pittsburgh  Sun^-  Telegraph  Daily  Circulation 
Increases  as  Competitor  Loses— Sunday 
Lead  Over  Press  Greater  Than  Ever 


The  sworn  Government  cireulation  statements  for  the  past  six  months, 
dated  April  1,  by  the  Sun-Telegraph  and  the  Press,  reveal  a  phenomenal 
story  of  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  Pittsburgh's  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  situation  —  the  Sun-Telegraph  forging  ahead  with  consistent  gains 

and  the  Press  suffering  losses. 


DAILY 

In  thr  pa»l  six  months  the  P^e^s' 
Irad  in  daily  rirrulation  over  the 
Sun-Telegraph  ha»  DECRJuASEU 
from  almost  26.(MKI  to  less  than 
17..m 


Daily 

SUN- 

TELEGRAPH 


Sun-Telegraph 
GAINED 
6.29.'>  daily 
c-irrulation 
during  the 


last  six  months 
Over  the  Gov't 
Statement  of 
October  1,  1928 


Press 

LOST  4,371 
daily 

circulation 
during  the 
last  six  months 
over  Gov’t  Stat. 
Oct.  1 


SUNDAY 


SUNDAY 

SUN- 

TELEGRAPH 


While  the 
Press  gained 
7,838  Sunday 
circulation, 
the  Sun- 
Telegraph 

GAINED 
NEARI.Y 
KOI  R 
TIMES  As 
MUCH, 
or  27,883 


During  the  six  months'  perioil  the 
Sunday  Sun-Telegraph's  leail  over 
the  Sunday  Press  has  IN(;RE.4.SED 
from  .'il.893  to  71.938. 


i 


The  Trend  of  Popular  Preference  is  Towards  the 


PITTSBURGH 

Sun-T  elegr  aph 

Nalittnal  Atlvertit*ing  Representatives.  PAlTi  BLOUK,  Ine. 

ET  YORK  CHICAGO  DKTROIT  BOSTON  PHILADEF.PHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NE  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHT  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BY  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  MIM.  ION  PEOPLE 


DAILY 

175,625 

OoT’t  But.  April  1 


Govern 

\Zb,000 

DAILY  OR 
VSuNOAYy 


This  great  empire  of  ^  est  Texas,  of  which  Fort 
Worth  is  the  Gateway,  owes  its  growth  largely  to  these 
three  great  factors. 

Fort  Worth  is  rapidly  becoming  the  aeronautical 
center  of  the  Southwest.  Located  at  the  cross  ways  of 
American  travel  the  entire  state  is  airminded.  Peculiarly 
so  because  of  its  position,  its  climate  and  its  topography. 
Time  saved  by  flying  to  distant  points  within  the  state 
will  be  a  great  incentive  to  rapid  development  of  air 
travel. 

Fort  Worth  is  the  leading  motor  bus  and  motor 
freight  terminal  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  estimated  that 
10,000  people  use  the  bus  lines  in  and  out  of  Fort 
Worth  daily.  Almost  every  section  of  W  est  Texas  can 
be  reached  by  bus  line  from  Fort  W^orth. 

Twelve  trunk  line  railroads  offer  21  iKstinct  outlets 
to  shippers  and  travelers  in  and  out  of  Fort  W  orth. 
Fvery  nook  ami  corner  of  the  great  Southwest  is  reached 
by  these  rails. 

You  ran  reach  the  choicest  part  of  this  great  market 
— West  Texas  with  its  great  per  capita  Health  and  buy* 
ing  power,  through  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  and 
Record  TeleKram. 

▲  OIL 

LIVESTOCK 

COTTON 

(,RAIN 


Star-Telegram 

RfforO-STeiegtam  | 


Fort  Worth 

Ihinaiortt) 


JUST  A  NEWSPAPER 


AMO.\  ti.  CARTKR 
Prmldrnt  and  PublUher 


A.  I..  SHI  MAN 

Vir«  PrMidnit  and  Adv.  Dir<><'tar 


ChaHer  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


-  1 

aissw 

If*  I 
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Z24U59 

The  Greatest 
Circulation 
ever  reached 

by  any  Daily 

Newspaper 
in  the  West 

lH  Government  Statement  of  Average  Daily 
Circulation -Six  Months  ending  March  31*1929 

LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 

R^pretented  in 

New  York  ducago  San  Franciico 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY.  JOHN  H.  LEOERER,  A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL, 

342  Madison  Ave.  910  Hearst  Bld«.  610  Hearst  Bld^. 
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AlES^*(|_pSTS 

ARE  LOWER  IN  PHILAOELFHIA 

where  one  newspaper 
does  the  adoertisinq  job 


^  % 

i _ 

T 

Manufacturers,  today,  are  analyzing  mar¬ 
kets  with  an  eye  to  net  profits.  Selling  costs 
are  being  studied  as  closely  as  sales  potentials. 

They  are  measuring  trading  areas  with  the 
yardsticks  of  Economy  and  Effectiveness;  com¬ 
paring  actual  costs  with  possible  results. 

Philadelphia  welcomes  the  most  searching 
analysis  of  the  sales  opportunity  which  it 
offers  —  on  this  basis. 

A  trading  area  of  three  million  people  — 
America's  Third  Largest.  A  compaa,  accessi¬ 
ble  market  where  distribution  costs  are  low. 
A  city  of  homes  and  home  owners  creating  a 
steady,  persistent  demand. 

And  a  city  where  one  newspaper  has  won  the 
confidence  of  virtually  the  whole  people: 


And  in 

Exctmint  Sutnrhi 
BiU-Cynwyd,  Btyn 
Mawr,  Merion.  Chesc- 
nuc  Hill,  H«verford, 
DrncI  Hill,  the  Old 
York  Road  Seaion  — 
Suburbs  that  are  world- 
lamed  for  their  palatul 
estates.  In  every  sub¬ 
urb  The  Bulletin  leads 
by  far  .  .  .  exceeds  the 
combined  circulation 
of  all  Philadelphia 
morning  papers. 


548,573  copies  of  The  Evening  Bulletin  are 
sold  daily  in  this  market  of  600,000  homes. 

Covering  thoroughly  an  entire  metropolitan 
market  without  duplication  or  waste. 

I 

Influencing  a  great  people,  because  it  is  the 
newspaper  they  are  conscious  of,  believe  in, 
and  buy— as  an  essential  pan  of  their  day. 

Since  1895,  The  Bulletin  has  built  circulation 
solely  upon  its  merits  as  a  newspaper.  Growing, 
without  premiums,  reader  -  contests  or  bold 
headlines  to  be  far  larger  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  its  city,— one  of  the  greatest  in  America. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  offers  today— Concentra¬ 
tion,  Coverage,  and  Economy— without  equal, 
in  a  rich,  stable  market:  An  opportunity  with¬ 
out  parallel  for  effective  advertising. 


€fttnina 


Mew  Yorik  Ofice:  247  Perk  Areaae 
Chtrejo  333  N.  Micbigan  Avenae 


City  Hall  Square 

PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit  Ofieet  321  Lofejelte  Bo«lerer4 
Sea  Fraaeieco  OAeet  681  Market  Street 
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A.  P .  V ote  on  Radio  News  Repor  ts  Expected ; 
A.  N.P.  A.  to  Study  Newsprint  Prices 

IPresident  Hoover  Thanks  Press-  -Will  Speak  at  Associated  Press  Luncheon  in  New  York  Monday — 
[  Survey  of  Mat  and  Electrotype  Printing  and  Free  Space  Also  Topics  for  Publishers 


wriTH  President  Herlx-rt  H<Hiver  as 
”  its  guest  and  principal  six-aker  at  its 
,  :u:al  luncheon,  the  Associated  Press 
'  11  hold  its  29th  annual  convention  at 
r  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  Vt)rk, 
a:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  22  anil 
;■  The  president  accepted  the  invitation 
01  Frank  B.  .^oyes,  president  of  the  A.P. 
IP  address  the  members  gathered  at  the 
Waldorf  and  will  come  to  New  York 
special  train  Monday  specifically  for 
[that  purpose. 

One  of  the  principal  topics  to  lx- 
icht  up  for  discussion  at  the  general 
-!  11'  will  1h-  the  question  of  whether 
■^ili.i'iing  of  news  dispatches  of  the 
\.P.  by  member  pajHirs  over  their  own 
rt'  or  the  supplying  of  such  dis- 
„  lit'  for  broadcasting  over  local  sta- 
'  may  be  continued,  according  to 
'.P  executives  interviewed  this  week. 
Five  directors,  from  a  list  of  10  candi- 
' '  named  last  I'el>ruary,  will  be  elected 

■  lill  vacancies  left  by  expiration  of  the 
Ti>  of  four  directors  and  the  death 
a  fifth.  In  voting  for  these  directors 
iiUt'  of  the  A.I^.  will  exercise  for  the 
'!  time  the  privilege  of  using  the  votes 

»'(l  in  connection  with  association 
i'l'  held  by  them,  in  accordance  with 
>  change  in  by-laws  made  at  la.st  year’s 
"  riiiii;  to  permit  flotation  of  $.S00,(X)0  in 
A  boixls  for  allocation  to  all  members 
careil  to  sultscribe  to  them.  These 
il'  carry  for  each  member  the  privilege 

•  aning  one  vote  for  every  $25  bond  up 

■  40  votes. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  AsscKiated 
>1''  will  be  held  on  Monday  the  22nd 
President  Herbert  Hoover  will  be 
"  ^|»cakl  r  of  the  occasion.  He  will  be 
V  diiccd  by  Frank  K.  Noyes,  of  the 

•  islmqlon  Star,  A.P.  oresident. 

It  is  expected  that  the  broadcasting 

•  'li'  C.  will  be  brought  to  a  vote  after 
'  diKussion.  Votes  created  by  the  bond 

ic  will  not  lie  effective  in  this  ballot - 
.  Each  mcmt)cr  will  be  allowed  to 
only  his  regular  vote  to  which  he  is 
'“■'.Id  by  membership. 

The  discussion  will  probably  prove  quite 
" according  to  several  publishers  in- 
■'  sukI  this  week,  as  there  has  been 
Table  sentiment  expressed  by  mem- 
■' throughout  the  country  both  for  and 
the  practice  of  allowing  broad- 
■  Hk;  of  news. 

The  vote  will,  no  doubt,  determine 
‘■liir  members  shall  be  allowed  to 

■  “'anui  broadcasting  under  certain  re- 
“■»tion'  imposed  when  permission  to 
■■idcast  news  dispatches  was  first 

f'iCitd  two  years  ago ;  whether  they  will 
allowed  to  continue  broadcasting 
Athfiut  these  restrictions;  or  whether 
^cmi^sioii  to  broadcast  will  be  with- 
'*■*!>.  it  was  stated. 

.The  five  directors,  whose  terms  ex- 
this  year  are:  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
'*>hington  Star,  president;  Adolph  S. 
'  ^  Nrw  York  Times;  B.  H  ..An- 
,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stan- 
y'jl  Robert  B.  McLean,  Philadelphia 
.  and  H.  V.  Jones.  Minneapolis 
(deceased). 

(Continwd  on  page  112) 


A  GREETING  FROM  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


President  Herbert  Hoover 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


April  IH,  1929. 

To  the  Press  in  Convention  Assemhletl 
in  J\etv  York  April  22,  1929: 

/APPRECIATE  the  cooperation  that  the  press 
has  given  me  in  its  efficient  handling  of  the 
news,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  form  of 
government,  with  its  reliance  uj>on  public  opinion 
founded  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

(Signed)  HERBERT  HOOVER. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

The  above  is  a  message  received  by  Eoito*  St  Pcblishfi  in  response  to  an 
invitation  presented  to  the  President  to  address  the  A.  .V.  P.  A.  and  A.  P 
delegates  throngh  these  eolnmns. — Editos. 


\  (lEA’Kk.AL  discussion  of  the  news- 
print  situation  covering  the  new 
lorin  of  delivered  price  and  five-year 
contracts  recently  announced  by  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  is  looked  for  at 
the  42nd  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  \ewsi»aiKT  Publishers’  Association 
to  Ih-  held  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  next  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  .Ajiril  24,  25  and  2().  .An 
analysis  of  the  contract  preseiiteil  by  the 
paixr  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  last 
month  will  proliably  be  amplified  at  the 
convention. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  .Associated  Press 
meetings,  which  formerly  lasted  only  one 
day,  will  extend  into  Tuesi'-  of  conven¬ 
tion  week  this  year,  the  annual  A.N.P.A. 
golf  tournament  will  mit  be  held,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lincoln  It.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  assiH'iation.  This  tournament 
was  usually  lield  on  Tuesday  prior  to 
the  o|KTiing  of  A.N.P..A.  meetings. 

•An  outstanding  feature  of  this  year’s 
meeting  will  be  the  re|K)rt  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
which  will  pre.sent  the  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
•A.  N.  P.  .A.  and  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  .Ailvertising  Agencies  to  de¬ 
termine  the  comparative  results  of  print¬ 
ing  advertisements  in  daily  newspapers 
from  mats  and  electrotyjies.  The  report 
will  bo  accomp;mied  by  a  group  of  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  form  of  16  newspaper  iwiges 
showing  results  obtained  under  various 
conditions  with  the  two  forms  of  print¬ 
ing. 

The  work  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
committee,  particularly  in  fighting  the 
Minnesota  newspaper  suppression  law 
during  the  past  several  months  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Rolvert  R.  McCormick 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  will  come  in  for  a  great  deal 
of  attention  during  the  sessions  next 
week.  This  committee  has  lieen  fighting 
for  repeal  of  the  suppression  law  in 
force  in  Minnesota  which  is  considered 
a  menace  to  freedrim  of  the  press  in 
that  state.  The  committee’s  work  re- 
sidted  in  a  377-t>age  brief  being  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
recently,  setting  forth  reasons  why  the 
suppression  law  should  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  legislature  of  the 
state  recently  refused  to  repeal  the  law. 

The  traffic  department  will  present  a 
report,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
will  he  an  outline  of  the  department’s 
work  during  the  past  year  in  connection 
with  the  general  newsprint  freight  rate 
investigation  instituted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  involving 
rates,  rules  and  regulations  on  all  news¬ 
print  imporfeil  or  domestic,  except  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  to  all  destina¬ 
tions  on  or  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  report  will  also  deal  with  depart¬ 
ment  activities  in  connection  with  pro- 
posifl  wrapping  and  loading  specifications 
on  newsprint  paper. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  25th,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  hotel.  The  principal  speaker  will 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 
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be  Colby  M.  Chester,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Postum  Company,  Inc.  Oscar  of  the 
Waldorf  will  address  the  publishes  and 
invite  them  to  resume  their  meetings  at 
the  new  Waldorf-Astoria  on  upper  Park 
Avenue  when  it  is  completed.  Other 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  Le  Matin  of  Paris,  and 
Hon.  Ruth  Pratt,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York.  William  B.  Bryant, 
publisher  of  the  Paterson  Press-Guard¬ 
ian,  will  be  toastmaster  and  Fleming 
Newbold,  business  manager  of  the  IV ash- 
iuftton  Star,  chairman.  Elntertainment 
will  be  supplied  by  E.  J.  Cattell ;  Reinald 
Werrenrath,  concert  baritone ;  Christy 
Solari,  tenor  of  the  La  Scala  opera  in 
Milan,  accompanied  by  Kurt  Hetzel ;  and 
the  New  York  Times  Choral  Society. 

The  dinner  will  be  the  biggest  in  the 
Bureau’s  history,  according  to  William 
A.  Thomson,  director.  The  flood  of 
reservations  has  been  so  great  as  to 
necessitate  the  placing  of  tables  in  the 
balcony  of  the  ballroom. 

Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  will  meet  in  the  offices  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  at  270  Madison  .\venue.  New 
York,  at  10  A.  M.  Monday  morning, 
April  22  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  ff»r 
presentation  at  the  regular  sessions  later 
in  the  week. 

The  standard  market  survey  form  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  last 
year  and  urged  for  adoption  by  members 
of  the  .A.N.P.A.  will  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  attention  at  the  general  sessions. 
This  form  has  been  growing  in  popular¬ 
ity  among  members  since  it  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Thomson  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  The  form  has  been  adopted 
by  a  large  number  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  concise  method  of  present¬ 
ing  data  on  their  markets  and  additional 
publishers  are  adopting  it  constantly,  Mr. 
Thomson  said. 

Criticism  of  national  advertisers  and 
national  business  associations,  which 
spend  their  entire  appropriations  in  mag¬ 
azine  space,  depending  on  the  newspapers 
for  free  publicity,  is  expected  to  be  taken 
up  following  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising.  Resentment  of  this  practice 
has  been  growing  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Thomson  said,  and  it  will  probably  come 
to  a  head  during  the  meeting  with  the 
Bureau  officially  condemning  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  all  free  publicity  seekers. 

Labor,  always  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  at  A.  N.  P.  A.  conven¬ 
tions,  will  be  given  a  leading  position 
in  the  discussions.  Editor  &  Pup.i.isher 
was  told.  The  10-year  contract  signed 
by  the  South  Pend  find.)  Tribune  last 
month  with  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  giving  the  South  Bend 
union  a  $4  a  week  increase,  retroactive 
as  of  Jan,  1,  is  expected  to  be  a  part  of 
the  labor  discussion. 

A  new  topic  this  year  will  be  credit 
and  collections.  Members,  asked  by  the 
topics  committee  to  suggest  subjects  for 
discussions,  submitted  this  classification. 
A  number  of  publishers  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  have  their  own  credit 
association,  and  the  practicability  of  a 
national  organization  will  probably  be 
considered. 

The  radio  and  the  Shopping  News 
situations  will  probably  receive  more 
than  their  usual  share  of  attention. 

A  new  item  in  the  mechanical  cate¬ 
gory  at  this  year’s  convention  will  be  a 
discussion  of  the  Tclet>T)esetter,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Frank  E.  Gannett  and  Walter 
W.  Morey  and  tried  out  on  the  Rochester 
Democrat  fr  Chronicle  last  year.  Many 
of  the  western  publishers  are  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  this  new  device, 
and  it  is  principally  to  afford  these 
publishers  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  machine  that  the  discussion  will  be 
brought  up,  according  to  A.  N.  P.  A. 
officials. 

W.  J.  Mathey,  manager  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  .A.N.P.A.,  made  the 
following  statement  to  Editor  & 
Pu«.ISHER. 

“The  traffic  department  of  the  A.N. 
P.A.  will  at  the  annual  convention  pre¬ 
sent  a  report  of  its  accomplishments  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  principal  feature 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  report,  will  be 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  de- 
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partnient  in  connection  with  the  general 
newsprint  freight  rate  investigation.  This 
is  an  investigation  instituted  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  on  its 
own  motion  and  involves  the  rates,  rules 
and  regulations  on  all  newsprint  paper 
imported  and  domestic  from  all  origin 
pmnts,  except  the  Pacific  Northwest,  to 
all  destinations  in  the  United  States  on 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

“At  the  first  hearing  in  this  case, 
which  began  in  New  York  on  Jan.  16,  we 
presented  a  proposition  in  behalf  of  the 
publishers  looking  to  considerable  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  present  rates  to  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  L^nit^  States,  and  the  car¬ 
riers  countered  with  a  proposal  for  sub¬ 
stantial  advances  in  the  existing  level  of 
rates. 

“.At  the  second  hearing  which  was  held 
in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  beginning  March 
20,  the  carriers  further  elaborated  their 
position,  and  the  report  to  the  convention 
will  show  typical  instances  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  advances  which  are  proposed  by 
the  carriers. 

“.Another  hearing  will  be  held  at 


Minneapolis  commencing  May  9  and  a 
further  rebuttal  hearing  will  be  held  at 
some  place  in  the  East  in  July,  the  defi¬ 
nite  date  having  not  yet  b^n  fixed. 

“The  Traffic  Department  is  working 
closely  with  the  traffic  departments  of 
the  newsprint  mills  in  order  to  vigorously 
combat  any  increases  in  the  rates  and  if 
possible  to  secure  reduction  in  those 
rates  which  in  its  opinion  are  in  need  of 
adjustment. 

“Other  features  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
report  relate  to  the  activities  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  proposed 
wrapping  and  loading  specifications  on 
newsprint  paper,  trucking  arrangements 
at  New  York  City,  and  other  important 
matters  handled  by  the  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  gave 
the  following  summary  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  work  during  the  past  year  in  con¬ 
nection  with  printing  processes,  news¬ 
print  quality  and  type  metal  deteriora¬ 
tion  : 

“An  important  new  undertaking  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
is  the  work  being  carried  on  with  the 
American  .Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  with  reference  to  advertising 
and  printing.  .A  Joint  Committee  was 
appointed  several  months  ago  by  the  two 
associations  to  make  a  general  study  of 
the  printing  of  advertising  and  of  the 
material  furnished  by  agencies  to  news¬ 
papers.  Another  object  of  the  committee 
is  to  bring  the  mechanical  men  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  production  men  of 
the  newspapers  and  the  production  men 
of  the  advertising  agencies  into  closer 
contact  and  to  bring  about  a  better  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  them. 

“The  committee  has  been  very  actively 
at  work  during  the  winter  and  spring 
and  its  first  report  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  This  will  be  a  bulletin 
entitled.  ‘Electros  vs.  Mats,’  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  16  newspaper  pages  of 
exhibits.  These  exhibits  are  ads  printeil 
on  a  regular  newspaper  press,  using 
regular  newsprint  and  news  ink — in  other 
words  the  exhibits  have  been  printed 
under  conditions  which  duplicate  the 
conditions  generally  obtaining  in  news¬ 
paper  offices.  Each  ad  has  been  printed 
twice,  once  from  a  mat  and  once  from  an 
electrotype.  The  copy  has  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  so  as  to  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  styles  and  technique.  This 
report  and  the  accompanying  exhibits 
are  to  be  distributed  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
convention. 

“The  appointment  of  this  joint  com¬ 
mittee  grew  out  of  one  of  the  sessions 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  conference 
held  last  June  at  Oeveland.  One  of 
the  sessions  was  ‘devoted  to  the  subject 
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CONVENTION  WEEK  TIMETABLE 

MONDAY,  APRIL  22 

11:00  A.  M.  Assorialed  Pres*,  29th  annual  meeting.  .Aslor  Galleries,  Waldorf- 
.Astoria. 

1 :00  P.  M.  Annual  I.iinrheon  of  Assoeialed  Press.  Herbert  Hoover,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  speaking. 

3:00  P.  M.  A.  P.  afternoon  sessions,  .Astor  Galleries. 

7:00  P.  M.  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  Board  of  Dirertors  of  North 
American  Newspaper  .Alliance.  Waldorf-Astoria. 

TUF^SDAY,  APRIL  23 

11:00  A.  M.  A.  P.  Directorate  meets  in  Waldorf  yAparinients.  fNote:  Meet¬ 
ing  will  continue  during  afternoon  if  business  warrants.) 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2t 

10:00  A.  M.  Opening  Sessions.  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Ball  Room.  Waldorf-Astoria. 

12:30  P.  M.  Lunch. 

2:00  P.  M.  Afternoon  Session,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Ball  Room.  Waldorf.  Astoria. 

2:30  P.  M.  Members*  Meeting,  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. 

THl’RSDAY,  APRIL  2.1 

10:00  A.  M.  Morning  Session,  A.  N.  P.  A..  Ball  Room.  Waldorf-Astoria. 

2:00  P.  M.  Afternoon  Session.  A.  N,  P.  A.,  Ball  Room.  Waldorf-Astoria. 

6:30  P.  M.  Annual  Banquet.  Bureau  of  Advertising.  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Waldorf- 
.4stnria.  with  speakers:  Colby  M.  Chester,  Jr.,  president.  Pot- 
sum  Company;  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  general  secretary,  Le  Vo/in, 
Paris;  Hon.  Ruth  Pratt,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York; 
E.  J.  Cattell.  and  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf. 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  26 

10:00  A.  M.  Final  Session,  A.  N.  P.  A.  (Note:  If  business  warrants  an  after¬ 
noon  session  will  also  be  held.) 


Harry  Chandler 

Ilf  advertising  printing.  The  .X.  \. P 
was  invited  to  send  representatives 
address  the  newspaper  mechanical  mer 

“.•\n  entire  afternoon  and  part  of 
following  morning  session  was  dt. 
to  this  discussion  This  aroused  so  ir 
interest  and  the  subjects  discussed  w 
of  such  great  importance  both  to  acer 
and  newspaper  men,  as  well  as  to  adw 
tisers,  that  it  was  decided  to  appoirc 
joint  committee  to  do  some  const riir 
work  along  these  lines.  The  i  rvi 
of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

“Representing  the  newspaper  ;uibi 
ers  are:  F.  H.  Keefe,  Newburgh  (N.Y 
News,  chairman ;  Geo.  M.  Rogers,  Cir. 
laftd  Plain  Dealer;  Leon  deVeze,  Sr 
Ivn  Eagle;  E.  W.  Greene,  ( /in'r- 
Science  Monitor;  Wm.  J.  Rimmer,  Ai 
York  IV  arid;  John  W. 

Buffalo  Neivs;  Geo.  M.  Stone,  Ai 
York  World;  \V,  E.  Wines,  Mcchar- 
Dept.,  A.  N.  P.  A. 

“Representing  the  advertising  apenc 
are;  Jos.  M.  Farrell,  The  Blackr. 
Co,,  chairman ;  C.  D.  Carr,  CaUdns 
Holden;  T.  S.  Gamble,  Benson,  (ia;r 
Johnson  &  Read;  Wm.  Kaydel,  N'twrf; 
Flmmett  Co. ;  Thos.  H.  Shanley.  Fc-l 
•Advertising  Agency,  Inc. ;  Geo. 
Speyer,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

“In  connection  with  this  work 
mechanical  department  has  issued  * 
bulletins  embodying  facts  and 
obtained  in  answer  to  a  questionnart 
mechapical  requirements.  Bulletin  ' 
20  is  a  summary  of  the  customs  and  p' 
tices  in  newspaper  offices  for  in- 
advertising  printing  material.  Hu' 
No.  21  is  a  tabulation  of  the  type  - 
sizes,  including  column  length  and  = 
as  to  page  make-up,  in  use  by  ' 
.A.  N,  P.  A,  newspapers.  It  is  the  r'' 
tion  to  reprint  and  amplify  this  bul'  ^ 
by  including  figures  on  the  width 
paper  rolls  used  in  each  case.  N’’ 
papers  will  be  grouped  according  to  ff: 
width. 

“It  is  believed  that  a  comparison 
the  various  paper  roll  widths  used 
newspapers  having  the  same  page 
will  enable  some  publishers  to 
their  roll  widths  and  thus  effect  a  ' 
duction  in  their  paper  and  postage  H 

“The  investigation  of  newsprint  ^ 
news  ink  and  the  relation  of  one  to  ^ 
other,  which  is  being  conducted  at  ^ 
Government  Printing  Office,  with  the’ 
operation  and  assistance  of  the 
P.  A.,  has  advanced  to  the  point  ^ 
the  first  report  on  paper  tests  iJ 
being  prepared  for  publication.  Prt'J 
nary  work  on  news  ink  is  also 
way. 

“The  samples  used  for  the 
vestigation  have  been  furnished 
P.  A.  members  from  actual 
255  samples  in  all  having  been 
These  samples  have  been  put  throop 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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NATION’S  EDITORS  RESENT  MINNESOTA  GAG 

^rge  Attendance  at  Opening  Session  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Meeting _ 

Discuss  Sports  News  and  Schools  of  Journalism 


fASHIXGTOX.  D.  C,  April  18.— 
The  American  Society  of  News- 

frr  Editors  will  align  itself  actively  in 
fight  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  upset 
•  the  courts  the  Minnesota  statute  per¬ 
illing  the  suspension  of  a  newspaper, 
certain  conditions,  by  a  judge  with- 
iJhearing  or  trial,  if  suggestions  by  its 
fleers  and  committees  at  the  opening 


By  ARTHUR  T.  ROBB 

(,By  telegraph  to  Eorroa  &  PoiuiHu) 


closed  was  resentment  by  legislators 
against  what  they  regarded  as  “outside 
interference"  in  state  matters.  The  rural 
press,  Mr.  Williams  reporterl,  was  sup- 


editor  of  the  Xe7v  Bedford  Standard  and  law  which  operates  to  prevent  newspapers  I^*‘ling  the  large  city  papers  in  the  fight. 


Afercury. 

Mr.  Dunlap’s  report  traced  the  history 


of  the  Minnesota  press  legislation  from  which  prohibits  the  distribution  of  any 


tr^iav  ar#.  enarteH  hv  thi»  Society  enactment  in  1925  through  the  efforts  to  material  near  a  polling  place  which 
wn  touay  are  enaciM  oy  tne  oociciy  of  voter® 


0&turday.  This  action  appears  prob- 

.... 

I  9(ew  spaper  action  against  the  law  to 
^  was  summarized  in  the  report  of 
J#ident  Walter  M.  Harrison,  manag- 
Ik  editor  of  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho- 
anil  Times,  and  the  situation  was 
Ijlther  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
^inittee  on  Legislation  and  Fre^om 
if  the  Press  which  devoted  practically 
inoitire  attention  to  the  Minnesota  law. 

S.  M.  Williams,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
iupatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  the  only 
rftor  present  from  the  state  at  the  open- 
ig  session,  defended  his  colleagues 
gainst  the  charge  that  they  were  dere¬ 
lict  in  permitting  the  act  to  become  law 
ffl  192.5,  stating  that  only  by  their  efforts 
had  the  enactment  of  a  more  drastic 
statute  been  prevented.  He  urged  the 
society  to  become  actively  associated 
srith  the  Chicago  T  ribune  in  its  effort 
to  have  the  law  declared  unconstitutional 
1^  the  state  courts,  or  failing  that,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  place  of  si»rts  news  in  the.  daily 
press  again  received  the  society’s  at¬ 
tention.  William  P.  Beazell,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Ne^v  York  World,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  sports, 
declared  in  his  report  that  newspapers 
»ere  losing  their  sense  of  proportion 
on  this  subject.  Sports  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  too  much  space,  he  found,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  interest  for  all  classes  of 
newspaper  readers,  but  the  newspapers 
lere  at  fault  in  their  attitude  toward 
sports  news,  most  of  the  faults  existing 
h  the  treatment  of  such  news,  he  be- 
tiertd,  lay  with  the  newspapers  rather 
than  with  sports  or  those  engaged  in 
them.  He  referred  to  the  recent  Shar- 
kcT-Stribling  fight  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  newspapers  permitted 
Aeir  space  to  be  used  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  private  commercial  ventures  in 
sriiich  genuine  sports  interest  was  at  a 
minimum.  This  match,  he  said,  could 
not  have  been  “put  over’’  without  the 
aid  of  newspapers,  as  the  promoters 
frankly  admitted  to  New  York  boxing 
writers.  Only  one  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Beazell  declared,  declined  the 
preferred  hospitality  of  the^  promoters  in 
the  special  train  from  New  York  to 
Florida  and  the  entertainment  surround¬ 
ing  the  Miami  arena. 

Newspaper  men  wrote  the  news  of  the 
light,  put  it  on  the  wires,  edited  it  and 
put  it  in  the  forms.  Mr.  Beazell  staterl. 
The  news  could  not  have_  reached  _  the 
poblic  and  raised  the  objection  of  editors 
■less  their  own  men  bad  pushed  it  every 
inch  of  its  path.  Under  such  conditions. 
*heir  complaints  lacked  validity.  Reform, 
ht  said,  was  a  matter  for  individual  edi- 
fcri,  not  to  be  accomplished  by  resolu- 
hoos  or  society  action. 

George  .Armistead,  managing  editor  of 
HarlfarJ  Courant,  assigned  to  lead  the 
^henssion,  agreed  with  Mr.  Beazell  and 
dted  local  statistics  to  attest  the  popu- 
bfity  of  sports  in  Hartford.  Only  the 
•otional  election  last  year,  he  stated,  pro- 
•hiced  increased  circulation  comparable  to 
Ihat  produced  by  a  prize-fight  of  national 
even  local  importance.  He  questioned 
not  whether  newspapers  were  giving  too 
®wh  space  to  sports,  but  whether  they 
*ere  giving  enough. 

.  In  the  absence  of  R.  G.  Dunlap,  manag- 
®g  editor  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio- 
Press,  the  report  of  the  committee 
*>  legislation  and  freedom  of  the  press 
read  by  George  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  news 


have  it  repealed  or  declared  unconstitu-  might  influence  the  opinion  of  voters, 
tional  by  the  state  courts.  Sentiment  had  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  last  Novem- 
been  aroused  against  two  newspapers  of  her  printed  the  election  eve  speeches  of 
Minneapolis  in  1925  among  the  legisla-  President  Hoover  and  Governor  Smith, 
tors  by  their  attacks  against  members  of  although  advised  by  the  state  attorney 
the  Senate  and  their  families  and  an  over-  that  the  legality  of  their  action  was 
whelming  demand  arose  for  a  statute  doubtful. 

which  would  effectually  curb  such  papers.  L’nder  another  Minnesota  law,  news- 
The  subject  arose  at  the  end  of  the  1925  papers  are  required  to  print  with  all 


biennial  session  and  there  was  little  time  political  advertising  the  amount  of  money 
to_  organize  newspaper  opposition,  he  received  for  the  space.  Radio  broadcast- 
said.  ers,  Mr.  Dunlap  pointed  out,  reproduce 

Newspapers  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  the  same  speeches  and  campaign  material 
and  Duluth  recognized  the  danger  from  printed  as  newspaper  advertising,  but  are 
the  beginning  and  sent  representatives  to  not  compelled  by  law  to  divulge  the  pay 


guard  newspaper  interests  before  the  leg¬ 
islature.  Through  their  efforts,  he  said, 
the  more  drastic  provisions  of  the  law 
were  amended  to  protect  newspapers  from 
its  oi^ration  against  their  legitimate 
activities.  They  had  never  ceased  to  op¬ 
pose  the  law  and  when  the  Minneapolis 


from  publishing  speeches  delivered  on  the  half  heartedly  for  the  most  part, 

eve  of  an  election.  Under  a  provision  ^  '»“banis  commendwl  the  Chicago 
lich  prohibits  the  distribution  of  any  *  ribune  for  its  leadership,  tendered  the 
iterial  near  a  polling  place  which  *“PPr>rt_  of  fiis  newsjw^rs,  and  asked  that 
ight  influence  the  opinion  of  voters.  society  put  the  full  weight  of  its  in- 
le  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  last  Novem-  into  the  effort  to  repeal  or  an- 

r  printed  the  election  eve  speeches  of  law. 

resident  Hoover  and  Governor  Smith,  feature  of  the  Friday  niornmg 

though  advised  by  the  state  attorney  JYJ'I  interview  with  him- 

at  the  legality  of  their  action  was  oy  William  Allen  White,  editor  of 

•ubtful.  EmporM  (Kan.)  Gasette.  This  eve- 

L’nder  another  Minnesota  law,  news-  o'bg  the  editors  will  be  the  gue.sts  of 
ipers  are  required  to  print  with  all  Ar  hur  Capper  at  a  rwepbon 

.litical  advertising  the  amount  of  monev  'o  honor  of  Henry  J.  Allen,  Wichita 
ceived  for  the  space.  Radio  broadcast- 

s,  Mr.  Dunlap  pointed  out.  reproduce  out  the  term  of  \  ice- 

c  same  speeches  and  campaign  material  urtis. 

inted  as  newspaper  advertising,  hut  arc  ,  ^  question  of  practical  versus 
It  compelled  by  law  to  divulge  the  pay  instruction  in  journalism 

ceived  for  air-time.  He  urged  the  scho<ds  was  rousH  by  the  report  of  the 
ciety  to  work  for  amendment  of  this  committee  presented  Henrv  T.  Claus, 
w  to  make  it  apply  also  to  radio.  of  ^he  Boston  Transcript  Qassi- 

4  ttr  -  A-,  c  *1.  ncation  of  schools  bad  not  yet  been  un- 

V  '  dertaken  hv  anv  organization.  Mr.  Claus 

wgton  (I>el.)  Mornmg  Xezvs,  men- 


received  for  air-time.  He  urged  the 
society  to  work  for  amendment  of  this 
law  to  make  it  apply  also  to  radio. 


mington  (l>el.)  Mornmg  Nezvs,  men¬ 
tioned  the  tendency  among  Delaware 
c<iurts  toward  executive  sessions,  not 


Saturday  Press  was  enjoined  from  pub-  only  in  divorce  cases  but  in  other  liti- 
lication  under  it  in  1927.  The  Tw'n  gation.  furnishing  only  the  findings  of 


City  papers  resumed  their  editorial  de¬ 
mands  for  repeal  or  amendment.  The 
report  concluded  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  society  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  seek  repeal  of  the  statute  at  the 
I9.fl  session  of  the  legislature. 


the  court  to  newspaper  reporters. 

S.  M.  Williams,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  seconded  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Dunlap  regarding  efforts 
of  Minnesota  papers  to  up.set  the  press 
law  and  stated  that  one  of  the  main 


.Attention  was  also  called  to  a  Minnesota  obstacles  to  repeal  in  the  session  just 
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stated,  because  the  labor  and  exnense 
were  beyond  the  re.sources  of  those  most 
interested.  A  Iimite<l  survey  is  lieing 
executed  this  year.  He  reported  on  the 
authority  of  Willard  G.  Bleyer,  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  University  of  Wi.snmsin 
School,  who  is  conducting  it  for  the 
.Association  of  Te.acbers  of  Journalism. 

T-imited  statistics  available  reveal  that 
of  the  20  colleges  holding  membership 
in  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  1.1  are  schools  and  7  are  depart¬ 
ments  of  .36  other  colleges. 

.Journalism  is  taught  in  8  schools.  24 
departments  and  four  courses  classed  as 
neither.  He  ((noted  a  member  of  the 
committee  as  stating  that  more  practical 
and  less  academic  work  is  needed  in  the 
schools  training  men  for  newspaper 
work. 

This  view  was  controverted  by  several 
other  speakers,  among  them  R.  R.  Steven¬ 
son.  IPnterhiiry  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can;  George  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  Nno  Bed¬ 
ford  Statulard;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Willis  J.  Abbot. 
Christian  .Science  Monitor,  and  William 
P.  Beazell,  Nero  York  World. 

Mr.  Beazell  held  that  journalism  is  not 
a  profession,  cannot  be  a  profession,  but 
is  one  of  the  arts.  Standardized  instriK- 
tion  is  impossible  so  long  as  newspaper.s 
do  not  standardize  their  organization, 
which  was  undesirable.  Newspaper  men 
deal  with  human  thoughts  and  actions 
and  cannot  reduce  them  to  precedents 
and  formulas  that  govern  the  professions 
of  law  and  medicine  and  to  a  leser  degree 
theology,  he  said.  Mr.  Abbot  suggested 
that  as  newspaper  men  must  be  like  the 
old  advertising  doctors,  "specialists  in  all 
things,”  journalism  in.stniction  should 
comprehend  instruction  along  broad  lines 
in  all  lines  of  human  relations.  Rut 
students  as  individuals  should  choose  a 
special  branch  under  the  main  head  and 
become  completely  and  exactly  learned 
in  that  branch. 

The  society’s  first  session  at  the  Na- 
tirmal  Press  Club  was  attended  by  more 
than  60  members,  with  the  prospect  that 
attendance  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
would  pass  the  100  mark. 

Membership  now  totals  227,  a  gain  of 
10  in  a  year,  it  was  reported  by  Dwight 
Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee. 


I'or  full  text  of  b'ditors’  Society 
s|)eeches  see:  Page  10,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison;  ()age  43.  .Mr.  Creager;  page 
(JH.  Col.  Knox;  jwge  26,  Mr.  Bea¬ 
zell. 
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A.S.N.E.  URGED  TO  FIGHT  SUPPRESSION  LAWF 


President  Harrison  in  Annual  Report  Praises  Work  of  Chicago  Tribune  in  Minnesota  Cast 

Society  Will  Never  Be  “Snooping”  Organization 


This  is  the  seventh  annual  conference 
of  tl«-  \nieriran  Sociefv  of  Kews- 


of  the  American  Society  of  N’ews- 
najKT  Kflitors. 


(Complete  text  of  the  report  of  Walter  M.  Harrison,  president  of  the  .Inieriean 
Soeiely  of  Xetespaper  editors,  presented  at  the  Washiniieon  eonrention  this  week.) 


in  Feliruary,  l'>22,  five  far  siRhte<l 
newspajK-r  men  met  in  ChicaRo  aiul  or- 
Raniml.  Those  first  meml)ers  should  l>e 
siRnally  hon(»red  and  Ioiir 
rememberetl.  I  think  the 
thinR  they  started  there 
some  day  will  ca^t  a 
shadow  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  as  the  medium  throuRh 
which  journalism  will  <le- 
velop  the  ethical  stan<lar<ls 
of  the  professions. 

Those  men  were  ;  t  asjH-r 
Yost  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat .  the  first 
incentive  and  first  jiresi- 
dent,  whos<-  ardent  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  pnlle<l  the 
fiaby  thrtmph  its  critical  CAsrK*  V..st 

first  three  years;  Krie 
Ho|)Wood  of  the  Cleveland  I’lain  Dealer 
a  former  president,  now  deceased  ;  (rtXirRc 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Detrott  Seu>s;  Kd 
ward  S.  Beck,  manaRing  i-ditor  of  the 
Chicof/o  Tribune,  and  (has.  H.  Dennis, 
editor  of  the  Chicaao  I  tally  News. 

The  society's  few  years  have  been  full 


I  as^ure  you  it  ojiens  many  a  door.  If  than  that  each  served  his  community  and 
I  were  contemplating  an  European  jaunt,  that  his  end  of  the  world  was  a  little 


Khie  C.  H»rw<ioD 


Edwaid  S.  Beck 


K.  Millf.e 


of  progress.  ^  . 

.Memhership  figures  are  no  criterion. 


I  would  rather  go  with  the  title  I  will 
have  ff>r  yet  a  few  days  than  to  tour  as 
a  I'niterl  States  senator.  This  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  “side"  the  |>ositii>n  carried 
should  produce  a  swarm  of  candidates 
for  the  honor  next  year.  1  have  cnjoyeil 
the  service.  I  do  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  have  Riven  me  to  grow  anil  I 
return  to  the  ranks  mi>re  willing  than 


members  being  iki  object  with  us.  I  low  -  ever  to  pull  my  little  weight  against  the 
ever,  among  the  more  than  two  hundreil  load. 


living  stones  in  this  waU  are  the  execu¬ 
tive  editors,  editorial  writers  and  manag¬ 
ing  editors  of  most  of  tlie  alert,  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
m  cities  of  more  than  50,000  in  iM.piila- 


May  I’rovidence  protect  the  society 
from  the  army  of  joiners  which  flinks 
to  organizations  in  order  to  get 
from  home  and  to  attend  Itanquets.  t  he 
steady  growth  in  nR-mlx-rship  has  iK-en 
ohtaineil  through  sheer  weight  of  interest. 
No  clubbing  offers,  kitchen  sets  or  hall 
clucks  have  been  given  away  as  prizes  in 
memlK*rship  contests.  1  fielieve  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  liest  future  is  in  a  continuation 
of  this  kind  of  develoiiment.  without  any 
ballyhoo  as  to  numbers. 

It  is  trite  for  a  president  to  say  at 
tlie  close  of  his  administratiiHi  that  he 
feels  he  has  been  inadequate,  but  it  is 
pitiful  to  know  that  you  have  not 
measured  up  to  the  job. 

If  I  had  filled  all  of  tlie  sjieaking  en¬ 
gagements  offered  me  during  the  year, 
my  travel  account  would  look  like  I ’resi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s.  Unfortunate!;;,  1  am  en- 
cunibered  whh  a  job  that  requires  sinne 
attention.  Therefore.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  filling  only  a  few  engagements  with 
schools  of  journalism,  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings,  and  one  or  two  great 
business  conventions  that  were  interested 


I’resideiits  come  and  go,  hut  it  seems 
that  in  this  fraternity,  secretaries,  treas¬ 
urers  and  chairmen  of  program  com¬ 
mittees  stay  on  forever. 

I  want  tile  society  to  know  how  much 
of  the  detailed  work  ha<  been  carrieil 
on  by  Marvin  H.  Creager,  secretary; 
( irove  Patterson,  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee,  and  Eilward  S.  Beck, 
ireasurer. 

None  who  has  failed  to  try  getting  out 
an  issue  of  the  Bulletin  knows  the  im- 
IMissihilitv  of  getting  anv  editor  to  write 
anything.  Creager  has  been  (iltigging  at 
this  thankless  job  uncomplainingly  for 
three  years.  I  hope  he  will  l>e  re-elected. 

The  treasurer  has  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  reporting  an  increase  in  our 
balance  in  the  tiank  each  year  since 
organization.  It  would  be  a  poor  recom- 
meiKlation  to  turn  a  man  with  such  a 
record  out  of  office. 

.\nd  as  for  Grove  Patterson,  may  I 
sav  that  the  success  of  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  is  largely  in  his  persistence.  He  has 
patiently  pieced  together  a  program 
through  months  of  correspondence.  If 
he  is  impressed  into  service  again,  the 
sidary  of  the  job  should  be  raised  or 
an  order  of  merit  established  for  valor 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

As  it  must  to  all  men.  death  came  to 
six  members  of  our  society  during  the 
last  year.  They  are :  Edgar  B.  Piper. 


in  a  new  sjiaper  man’s  views  of  their  par-  last  year.  They  are :  Edgar  B.  Piper, 
ticular  problem  of  public  relations.  These  editor.  Portland  Oreooniati .  Harold  (5off, 
contacts  with  tlie  jiublic  were  pleasant  eilitor.  Salt  Lake  City  Pe.seret  News; 


without  exception.  1  should  like  to  see 
the  society  elect  a  traveling  president,  so 
situated  m  his  own  estate  tliat  he  might 
gad  without  stint  or  limit  and  still  have 
a  job  in  the  newspaper  business  when  he 
returns  from  his  sabliatical  leave. 

Several  of  the  directors  kindly  assisted 
in  the  burden  of  public  speaking.  To 
each  of  them  the  society  should  be  grate¬ 
ful,  for  one  of  the  obligations  of  every 
assignment  on  the  platform  accepted  by 
Paul  Bellamy,  Tom  Wallace,  Donald 
Sterling,  Fred  Fuller  Shedd  and  Willis 
.Abbot,  was  that  they  should  tell  their 
audiences  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
.American  Society  of  Newspaper  Eairtors. 
I  believe  the  directors  justified  their  ex¬ 
istence  by  their  educational  speeches.  I 
recommend  that  each  director  hereafter 
elected  be  considered  the  public  speaker 
for  the  society  in  his  trade  territory  and 
all  of  the  nearby  country  he  can  reach 
in  an  overnight  jump. 

It  has  been  extremely  flattering  to  me 
to  accept  the  honors  that  have  come  my 
way  as  president  of  the  society.  To 
those  of  you  who  have  not  enjoyed  it. 


Talcott  Williams,  Columbia  l^niversitv; 
H.  V.  Jones,  publisher.  Minneapolis 
Journal:  Warren  Bailey,  editor,  Johns- 
toien  Democrat :  George  Bailey,  editor, 
Houston  Post-Dispatch. 

Every  one  of  these  men  graced  the 
profession  of  journalism. 

Piper,  in  the  evening  of  an  active  life 
saw  a  great  hope  dawn  in  the  organizing 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  call.  He  crossed  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  attend  the  first  meeting.  He 
was  interested  until  the  last. 

Cioff,  young,  aggressive,  ambitious,  cut 
down  too  soon,  was  the  alert  type  of 
ethical  executive  the  newspaper  world 
can  little  spare. 

Dean  of  professors  in  journalism, 
leader  of  the  great  Pulitzer  school, 
torch  hearer  for  the  youth  seeking  a 
future  in  newspaperdom.  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams  is  gone,  after  a  long  and  useful 
career.  He  served  the  journalism  of 
-America  well. 

Of  H.  V.  Jones,  of  Warren  Bailey 
and  of  (Jeorge  Bailey,  can  more  be  said 


better  tor  bi>  having  pa.ssed  by  that  way? 

This  society  bolds  no  memorial  service 
for  the  dead  members  who  jiay  toll  each 
>ear,  but  surely  the  jiermanent  record  of 
the  organization  should  record  simjily 
the  passing  of  men  who  have  lieeii 
factors  in  the  development  of  .American 
news|>ai)er  standards. 

■After  years  of  debate,  the  society  i' 
aliout  to  take  a  momentous  step  this  year 
in  adopting  or  rejecting  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  that  will 
enable  it  to  discipline  memliers  by  expel¬ 
ling  those  who  disgrace  themselves  or 
the  profession  through  unethical  acts. 

The  subject  has  lieen  moot  since  the 
first  annual  meeting.  .A  sentiment  in 
favor  of  by-laws  with  teeth  in  them  has 
grown  steailily.  I'nless  a  radical  change 
in  opinion  has  flevelope*!  since  the  last 
discussion  on  the  floor  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  l't2B  conference.  I  lielieve 
the  amendments  will  be  adopted.  1  do 
not  iK-lieve  this  society  expects  to  set 
itself  up  as  a  sort  of  journalistic 
■■PussyfeKit’’  Johnson,  to  go  snooping 
into  the  cellar  of  every  newspape-r  editor 
who  brews  a  batch  of  sensational  political 
beer  for  the  consumption  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  The  society  is  fully  conscious 
that  it  is  an  organization  of  men.  mostly 
hired  men.  and  not  owners  of  news- 
IiajH-rs.  Most  of  the  members  could  no 
more  be  indicted  for  the  sins  of  their 
newspapers  than  tlv?  Atlantic  fleet  could 
lx-  censured  for  the  sinking  of  the  I’m 
.\b>ne.  I  Ix-lieve  that  only  glaring  in¬ 
stances  of  editorial  turpitude,  which  are 
unqtiestionably  the  individual  acts  of  a 
derelict  memlier,  should  lie  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  society.  But  the  views 
of  the  directors  of  tomorrow  may  be 
vastly  different.  When  you  give  a  board 
of  directors  fwwer.  you  cannot  forecast 
what  the  men  who  control  the  group 
10  or  2(>  years  from  now  will  do  with 
it.  You  should  be  alert  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  such  authority,  even  if  my  inter¬ 
pretation  is  far  fetched.  If  the  unex- 
Iiected  happen.?  and  there  are  insufficient 
votes  here  to  adopt  the  amendments  sug¬ 
gested.  the  society  should  abandon  any 
further  efforts  along  this  line  and  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  the  individual  work  of 
each  memlx-r  to  promote  the  standards 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

The  recent  refusal  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Minnesota  assem¬ 
bly  to  repeal  the  newspaper  gag  law 
passed  in  1025  has  created  a  situation 
which  merits  the  active  interest  of  this 
group,  which  is  seriously  menaced  by 
the  precedent. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  statute  re¬ 
ferred  to  permits  a  single  iudee.  without 
a  jury  trial,  to  enjoin  the  publication  of 
a  new  spaper  which  regularly  prints  mali¬ 
cious,  scandalous  or  defamatory  matter. 

The  closing  up  of  a  “scandal  sheet” 
in  1927  brought  the  gravity  of  the  law 
to  the  attention  of  the  newspaper  public. 
I  will  not  argue  the  merits  of  the  paper 
involved  in  the  instant  case.  If  the  pub¬ 
lication  were  guilty  of  peddling  slander 


and  libel,  the  regular  channels  for  t! 
punishment  of  such  libertines  of  jour 
nalism  were  available  and  could  hax  ilentowi 
met  the  situation  effectively.  .laoio*! 

No  larger  club  could  be  held  oitr 
the  newspaper  profession  by  the  judi-  Ueb  (I 
ciary.  Under  such  tyrait-  ' 
nical  statute  a  corrug 

judge  might  silence  aiii  ( 

fair  comment  about  b 
derelictions,  and  kill 
newspaper  by  a  tempora- 
writ  that  would  ruin  a  r  - 
ing  business  before  li-  ‘p 

editor  might  have  an  ■ 

portunity  to  prove  his  ca 
during  his  day  in  court,  'tellf. 
On  behalf  of  the  s.a-;.- 
I  wish  to  applaud  the  a| 
gressive  effort  made  t  ’ 
Colonel  K.  R.  Mc( Crrnir.  ( 
Chaei.es  H.  Dexnis  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 

knock  this  law  out.  ^  < 

McCormick  was  the  first  to  raise  =  .nirtoro 
voice  against  the  Minnesota  measure.  H 
attacked  the  injunction  in  the  (iuilf  -  < 

case.  The  Tribune  attorneys  joined  •  ri; 
ford  in  the  district  court,  where  the  Ir  ^ntir  ( 
junction  issued  was  upheld.  An  f*' 

to  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  w.  , 
taken  and  the  records  and  brief  have  ju> 
lieen  filed  in  the  higher  court. 

If  the  state  supreme  court  sustains  i; 
injunction  and  the  law,  the  Chicago  Tri' 
line  •  proposes  to  carry  the  suit  to  ;  - 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  I 
cause  it  is  a  medieval  invasion  of  t  ■ 
freedom  of  the  press  guranteed  in  th  -re  (V 
bill  of  rights.  '  •’I'-'vi 

Your  board  of  directors  consiilcic 
joining  with  the  Tribune  in  the  appear  in*  . 
ance  in  the  lower  court.  It  was  dei 
however,  that  the  Tribune  had  the  ca  | 
well  in  hand  and  it  would  appear  I'lr’ 
the  scxriety  was  grabbing  the  calxxise  I’-mnne  ( 
a  fast  moving  train  if  it  were  to  jur  j 
in  at  the  finish. 

The  society  has  been  in  constant  tou; 
with  Colonel  McCormick  during  the  d 
velopment  of  this  appeal.  He  has  ^rtw 
that  we  join  the  Tribune  before  the  >'  -:  r,,i,Ri,,i 
preme  court  of  the  United  States  wi. 
the  strongest  counsel  we  can  secure,  : 
that  procedure  l»ecomes  necessary. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  sort  f' 

thing  is  the  society’s  work.  I  hope  t'  -jK.n.to 
conference  will  agree  with  its  board  '  * 

directors  that  we  should  lend  cw; 
assistance  possible  in  this  important  hsih' 

The  society  should  have  the  financ’:  r-r-- 
standing  necessary  to  jump  into  any  s?  . 
nation  where  the  freedom  of  the  pro  ^ 
is  invaded  and  the  strength  to  carry  t?  .CiTerti* 
fight  through  to  a  conclusion  for  t; 
lienefit  of  the  whole  fraternity.  A 

Nebraska  is  the  only  state  that  I  kn 
of  where  a  serious  proposal  to  limit  : 
freedom  of  the  press  was  suggested 
a  legislative  body  this  year.  .A  bill 
introduced  at  Lincoln  prohibiting  ar 
subordinate  of  a  state  official  to  report 
any  representative  of  the  press  cenferr, 
ing  departmental  business.  Sensibly,  tb  ( 
bill  was  killed  in  the  committee. 

Members  of  the  society  should  be  lr;i£f:„,rt 
to  advise  the  secretary  of  any  Icgis'J  fiidftpdrt 
tiori  affecting  freedom  of  the  press.  T?  j 
society  cannot  be  too  zealous  in  the  ! 
tection  of  its  rights  nor  too  quick  c  NVa, '  i 
acting.  The  Minnesota  measure  <»!  n  ( 
would  have  been  passed  if  the  new.spar-| 
profession  had  been  awake.  Brooklyn  i 

One  of  our  speakers  is  an  Engli.sliiT.  ' 
an  active  editor  of  an  English  ne? 
paper.  He  is  going  to  tell  us  someth- 
of  the  workings  of  the  British  Instil  STr-.m, 
of  Journalism,  which  has  accv/niplisH 
much  for  the  profession  overseas.  Cwion'* 
The  wage  fixing  element  of  the  Britr  moj  (q 
plan  is  quite  unattractive  to  the  Avrit- 
can  press.  Doubtless  everyone  in  t 
society  would  be  opposed  to  any  ‘^sio  (y 
opment  that  would  suggest  a  union  scJ 
for  editorial  writers,  reporters  and  cof  "  '• 

desk  men.  But  the  beneficent  angles  " 
the  British  organization  are  impressr- 

(Continued  cm  page  48)  -  .  .n 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBUSHERS 


X»me  of  New»i>aper 

^drcn  (S.D.)  Amexican-News . 

\jriati  (Mich.)  Teleirram . . 

(N.V.)  Knickerbockfr  I’reis  « 
ETtninK  Newa . 


A 

Repreaentative 
.Tamea  A.  Mathews. 
Stuart  H.  Perry... 


tJeitown  (Pa.)  Chronicle  &  News. 
'.'.cntO'Ui  (Pa.)  Call . 


(III.)  Telegraph. 
,;;o.oi  (Pa.)  Mirror.. 


‘itoon.i  (Pa.)  Tribune . 

UMterdain  (N.Y.)  Recorder. 

tukim  (Cal.)  Bulletin . 

i-r.i'iiin  (.Ma.)  Star . 

towoia  (Conn.)  Sentinel.... 


,1-  City  (Kan.)  Traveler. 
Park  (N.J.)  Press . 


.hfvllr  (N.C.)  Citizen . 

.•p\  ;ic  (N.C.)  Times . 

•daabula  (Ohio)  Star- Beacon. . . 


••vns  (O.)  Messenger.... 
::inta  (Ga.)  institution. 
(Ga.)  Journal . 


an;  (N.Y.)  Citizen. 


•ante  (la.)  News-Telegraph, 
•aca  find)  I.edger-Tribune. . 

(Ga.)  Herald . 

sfusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle . 


.\rthur  D.  Hecox . 

John  J.  Connors . 

John  W.  Stickle . 

C.  J.  Smith . 

I).  A.  Miller . 

J .  \V.  Leisenring . 

Paul  B.  Cousley . 

1).  N.  Slep . 

K.  G.  Pearce . 

II.  L.  Johnston . 

Theoalore  Artcr . 

Gardiner  Kline . 

.1.  .\rchie  Willis . 

Hariy  M.  Ayers . 

II.  F.  Kmerson . 

L.  I..  Desaulniers . 

O.  S.  Stauffer . 

I.  Lyle  Kinmonth . 

\Vayne  D.  .McMiirray. . . 

Charles  A.  Webb . 

Don  S.  Hlias . 

C.  A.  Rowley . 

H.  n.  Henes . 

C.  A.  Bonsor . 

F.  W.  Bush . 

G.  K.  Bush . 

Clark  Howell,  Sr . 

Clark  Howell,  Jr . 

Maj.  John  S.  Cohen..,. 
Charles  I).  Atkinson.... 

Chas.  C.  Cain,  Jr . 

Joseph  E.  Gilman . 

William  O.  Dapping _ 

l.ithgow  Osbrirne . 

Charles  D.  Osborne . 

K.  P.  CTtase . 

.1.  Frank  McDermond.  Jr. 

Bowdre  Pbinizy . 

William  I.a  Varre . 


..'•r  (Vt.)  Times . 

r!:r'\;IIr  (Okla.)  Enterprise . 

.rtlcvillr  (Okla.)  Examiner . 

aton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  &  Morn- 

ng  .Advocate . 

attV  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News.. 

anir  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal . 

aTtmnr  (N.J.)  News . / . 

k'onne  (N.J.)  Times . 


Paul  Pattersi  n . 

W.  F.  Schmick... 
losyah  A.  Blondell. 

).  E.  Murphy . 

E.  A.  Fitzpatrick.. 
C.  Dorsey  Warfield 
Frank  E.  Langlev . 

J.  S.  Leach . . 

N.  I).  Welty . 


•a-jm  nt  (Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Ji'Urnal.. 


ivrr  (Pa.)  Times . 

rrr  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune . 

It  (Wit.)  News . 

enningtnn  (Vt.)  Banner . 

^Uebem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times . 


f  ideford  (Me.)  Journal.. 
I  Imgs  (Mon.)  Gazette... 
fufbamUjn  (N.Y.)  Press. 
I  nfharmon  (N.Y.)  Sun.. 


Chas.  P.  Manship. . 

A.  L.  Miller . 

N.  E.  Conine . 

William  Wolfe . 

Svdney  ,A.  Ijizarus 
Herman  Lazarus... 
M.  Zinader.  ..*.... . 

J.  L.  Mapes . 

•Mfred  Jones . 

Fi.  L.  Freeland.... 
Tames  H.  March... 

R.  F.  Collins . 

Frank  E.  Howe.... 
11.  B.  Farquhar... 

J.  M.  Litsch . 

H.  B.  Shapleigh... 


Ralph  E,  Bennett.... 
Merle  C.  Ostrom.... 


[»bee  (Ariz.)  Review . 

Noomington  (III.)  Pantagraph . 

Mk  (Idaho)  Idaho  Statesman . 

|«ne  (la.)  News-Republican . 

^on  (Mass.)  American  Sr  .''unday 
.Uvertiser  . 

stnn  (Mass.)  Transcript . 

Mron  (Mats.)  Christian  Science  Monitor 


W.  J.  Lvon . 

H.  M.  Avers . 


Cleveland  E.  Dodge. . . , 

Davis  Merwin . 

Miss  Margaret  Cobb... 
S.  G.  Goldthwaite . 


•idfr.rd  (Pa.)  Era . 

■  dgrp  rt  (Conn.)  Herald . 

[■’'izfi'on  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram . 

rndjfp Tt  (Conn.)  Times-Star . 

'■«tnl  (Conn.)  Press . . 

(Va.-Tenn.)  Herald-Courier  and 

Bulletin . 

'wktr.ti  (Mass.)  Enterprise . 

'Kilyn  (N.Y.)  Citizen . 

■'"kl.'r,  (N.Y.)  Times . 


E.  A.  Westfall . 

C.  H.  ToIkv . 

William  F.  Rogers . 

(Tharles  E.  Heitman. _ 

R.  R.  Harrison . 

Norman  S.  Rose . 

Hudson  C.  Burr . 

I  >ana  F.  Woodman . . . . 
.Mexander  Williams.... 
Ilrrl>ert  A.  Johnson... 

.Amos  Weston . 

Grwell  Bradley  Towne. 

.lohn  K.  Allen . 

Carl  G.  Milligan . 

Richard  Howell . 

William  G.  Davis . 

Edward  Flicker . 

H.  1).  Bradley . 

J.  L.  McGovern . 

.Arthur  S.  Barnes . 


(Pa.)  Telegraph . 

'■^sb  Moore  Newspapers.  Inc.  (Ohio) — 
lamnr  (O.)  Repository,  East  Liver- 
(O.)  Review,  Marion  (O.)  Star. 
(O.)  News,  Steul)enville  (O  ) 

luffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News . 

loffalo  (N.Y.)  Times . 

•erlington  (la.)  Gazette . 


M  unsey  Slack . 

Chas.  J.  Harkrader. . . . 

Chas.  L.  Fuller . 

David  J.  McLean . 

Grover  McDonald . 

Col.  A.  F.  I-ortnzen... 

M.  R.  Thompson . 

H.  fj.  Schryver . 

C.  H.  Karsboom . 

A.  E.  Hickerson . 

Fdvin  J.  Tilttn . 


New  York  Address 
Waldorf -.‘Astoria 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
.-\stor  Hotel 
■Astor  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
.McAlpin  Hotel 
AA'aldorf. Astoria 
AValdorf- Astoria 
AA'aldorf  .Astc  ria 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 
AA’aldorf-.Astoria 
100  East  42nd  St. 
President  Hotel 
AA'aldtirf-.Astoria 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 
.''I.  James  Hotel 
.Ashury  Park,  N.  J. 
.Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Astor  Hotel 
AA  aldorf-Astoria 
AA'.al  dor  f  -  Ast  ori  a 
AA'aldorf-Astoria 
AA'aldorf -Astoria 
President  Hotel 
President  Hotel 
.Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
A'anderbilt  Hotel 
Shelton  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
AA'aldorf-.Astoria 
Harvard  Club 
Harvard  Club 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Barclav  Hotel 


Vanderbilt  Hotel 
A'anderbilt  Hotel 
Billmore  Hotel 
Billmore  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
AA'aldorf- Astoria 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel 
Pennsvivania  Hotel 

.Astor  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 
%Geo.  B.  David  Co., 

110  East  42nd  St. 
Bayonne,  .\'.  J. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Bayonne,  N.  .1. 

Mc.Alpin  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
President  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Cf>mmodore  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
%W.  E.  Foster 
SS  ark  .Ave. 
^Prudden.  King  &  Prtid 
den,  270  Madison  .Ave. 
.Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel 
•*9  John  St. 

A'anderbilt  Hotel 
Barelay  Hotel 
.Ambassador  Hotel 

.A/th  St.  &  8th  Ave. 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
Plaza  Ilotel 
270  Madison  Ave. 

270  .Aladis<n  Ave. 

270  Madisrn  Ave. 

270  Madisrn  Ave. 

270  Madisrn  Ave. 

270  Madisrm  Ave. 

270  Madison  Ave. 

270  Madisr  n  Ave. 

.t42  Madison  Ave. 

270  Madison  Ave. 
AA'oodstock  Hrrtel 
President  Hotel 
President  Hotel 
('ommodore  Hotel 
Gritham  Hotel 
Grtham  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 

AA'rmdstock  Hotel 
AAoird  stock  Hotel 


Louis  H.  Brush . 

Roy  D.  Moore . 

Joseph  Melia . 

M.  Bradley  Nr^rtrin.... 

Philip  F.  Metz . 

Stuart  C  AA'elch . 

Joseph  H.  Coffin . 


Roosevelt  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
President  Hotel 
President  Hotel 


AA'aldorf-.A.storia 
AA'aldorf-Astoria 
.AIrmtclair  Hotel 
Montclair  Hotel 


Name  of  Newspaiter 
Butte  (Mont.)  Montana  Standard. 


Cambridge  (O.)  Jeffersonian . 

Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post . 

Canton  (O.)  Rr|H>sitory . 


Carhondale  (Pa.)  l.eatler . 

Carthage  (Mo.)  Press . 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  Republican. 

Ccntralia  (HI.)  Sentinel . 

Charleston  (AA'.A'a.)  Gazette . 

Charleston  (W.A'a.)  Mail . 

Chattanooga  (Tenii.)  News . 


Chattanooga  (Tenn  )  Times. 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times . 


CTieyenne  (AA'yo.)  AA'yo.  State  Tribune- 

I>eadcr  . 

Chicago  (Ill.)  American . 

(  hicago  (III.)  Flvening  Post . 

Chicago  (HI.)  Herald  &  Examiner . 

Chicago  (III.)  Journal . 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune . 


Chillicothe  (O.)  .Scioto  Gazette . 

Chipjiewa  Falls  (AV'is.)  Herald-Tribune.. 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star . 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Post . 

Circleville  (O.)  Herald . 

(  isco  (Tex.)  News . 

Clarksville  (Tenn.)  I-eaf  CTironicIe . 

Clarksburg  (AV.  A'a.)  Ex|Ninent  &  Tele¬ 
gram  . 

(  oatesville  O’a.)  Record . 

(offeyville  (Kan.)  Journal . 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  & 

Telegraph  . 

Coltimliia  (Cia.)  Record . 

Columbus  (Ga.)  ledger . 

Columbus  (Nebr.)  Telegram . 

CJmcord  (N.C.)  Tribune . 

Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  Patriot . 

Corning  (N.Y.)  l.e.ider . 

Creston  (la.)  News  Advertiser . 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Times . 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News  &  Jcxirnal. 


c 

Representative  New  York  Address 

Joe  L.  Markham .  Biltmore  Hotel  or 

%Pruddeii.  Kins  lie 
Prudden.  JTO  .\!adisA»n 
Ave, 

T.  S.  Motnehead .  Waldorf-Astoiia 

1.  David  Stern .  Astor  Hotel 

I. ouis  H.  Brush .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Koy  D.  M(H>re .  \Valdorf-.\sturia 

J.  la.  Druck .  President  Hotel 

\V.  ,1.  Sewall .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

John  U.  Miller .  Astor  Hotel 

Verne  Joy .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Kobeit  r.  Smith .  Savoy-naaa  Hotel 

W.  K.  Chiltons  Jr .  Savoy-IHaza  Hotel 

B.  11.  Anderson .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Walter  C.  Johnson .  McAlpin  Hotel 

(ieorge  F.  Milton .  %John  M.  Braham  I'o., 

420  Lexington  Ave. 

Ilarrv  C.  Adler .  ♦/i-New  York  Times 

(‘harles  R.  Lciig .  Astor  Hotel 

I'roderick  K,  l.ong .  Astor  Hotel 

William  C.  Deming .  Piccadilly  Hotel 

Herman  Black .  Warwick  Hotel 

i'arroll  Shaffer . 

M.  Meigs .  Warwick  Hotel 

.S.  Fa.  Thomason .  Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  J.  Finnegan .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  Ritr  Carlton  Hulrl 
\V .  K.  .Macfarlanr .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

K.  M.  .\ntrim .  Savov-Plaza  Hotel 

W.  K.  Donalitic .  Waldorf  Astoria 

Ben  Mk'Canna .  Waldorf-Astoria 

J ames  ( Pl'onnell .  Waldorf  Astoria 

J.  W.  Park .  Waldorf-Astoria 

.\.  W.  t  rawford .  Waldorf  Astoria 

Mr*i.  .M.  S.  I.eviii^on, . . .  Wal'lorf  .\storia 

W.  S.  Whait(.n .  \N  aldorf  Astoria 

.1.  B.  MacDonaiil .  Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  Wells .  Walilorf-Astoria 

•las.  Hannan .  President  Hotel 

.Morgan  Murphy .  Plaza  Hotel 

n.  Renihold .  McAlpin  Hotel 

ticfirge  Fries .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Fred  T.  Orxman .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Jos.  R.  Donohue .  McAlpin  Hotel 

F.  R.  Herd .  McAlpin  Hotel 

(has.  Kiioor .  McAlpin  Hotel 

Frank  W.  Rostmk .  I'ennsylvania  H«»tel 

Ralph  11.  Ouinn .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

.\rtnur  Tloo|ungarncr.  Victoria  Hotel 

A.  B.  O  Flaherty . 

Frank  (ioo<Uett .  President  Hotel 

U  .  Huy  Telrick .  Victoria  Hotel 

W.  W.  Powell,  Jr .  Victoria  Hotel 

('.  H.  Heintzelman .  .Shelton  Hotel 

Hugh  J.  Powell .  St.  James  Hotel 


r.  C.  Hamlin . 

William  I.AVarre . 

W.  K.  Page . 

A.  H.  Backus . 

J.  B.  Sherrill . 

Tames  M.  I  angley . 

Leslie  Kimble . 


Danville  (Ill.)  O-mmereial-News. . . , 
I>avenj>ort  (la.)  Democrat  &  1..eader. 

Daven^iort  (la.)  Times . 

Dayton  (O.)  journal  &  Herald . 

I>ayton  (O  )  News . 


Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 


Denison  (Tex.)  Herald . 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune. 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press . 


D(»dge  City  (Kan.)  Cdnhe . 

Ikmora  (Pa.)  Herald  American. 


•■rlmgton  (Vt  )  Free  Press .  David  W.  Howe. 


'/,The  G.  Logan  Payne 
Co..  247  Park  Ave. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


I  (over  (O.)  Reporter . 

Dubuipie  (la.)  Telrgraph-Herald  fit 

Times-Journal  . 

Dnhilh  (Minn.)  Herald . 

Dniiith  (.Minn.)  News  'Tribune . 


East  Liver[iool  (O.)  Review . 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express . 


Edenton  (N.C.)  News  A  .Associated 

Palters  . 

Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette . 

El  Pa«)  (Tex.)  Herald  &  Times . 

Erie  (Pa)  Dispatch-Herald . 

Evansville  (Ind  )  Courier  A  Journal.... 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News . 

Fairmont  (W.  Va  )  Times  A  West 

Virginian  . 

Fond  Du  Lsic  (Wis. )  Commonwealth 

Reporter  . 

Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express  Courier. .. . 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 

A  Times-Record . 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette . 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- Sentinel . 


Leslie  Kimble . 

John  R.  F.  Osborne . 

Frank  Thayer . 

Josei>h  B.  Finan . 


Walter  A.  Dealey . 

John  E.  King . 

Edward  M.  Dealey . 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Parretf 

Frank  D.  Throop . 

F..  P.  Adler . 

E).  G.  Biirkham . 

Ralph  M.  J<*ies . 

I>.  J.  Mahoney . 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr . 

Mr.  A  Mrs.  Herbert  M. 

Davidson  . 

J.  I-ee  Greer . 

('■ardner  ('owles . 

John  Cowles . 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr . 

E.  D.  Stair . 

W.  B.  Ix>we . 

W.  H.  Pettilione . 

J.  C.  Denious . 

(i  rover  W.  Boyd . 

.Arthur  Hoopingarner . . . . 

E'.  W.  Woorlward . ) 

.M.  R.  Kane . ( 

M .  E'.  H  anson . 

R.  T.  Bayne . 


Presirlent  Hotel 
Victoria  Hotel 
Victoria  Hotel 
.Shelton  Hotel 
St.  Jamei  Hotel 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Barclay  Hotel 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 


Ambassailor  Hotel 
Mc.-\lpiii  Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf  Astoria 
Astor  Ilotel 
Pennsylvania  Hot.  I 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Louis  H.  Brush . 

Roy  D.  .Moore . 

.1.  H.  Mclirath . 

1.  L.  Stackhouse . 

j.  E.  Keller . 

A.  M.  l^mholtz . 

(lark  Kinnairff . 

John  T.  ('alkin^ . 

Dorranre  D.  R^Klrrick.. 


r.  I,  f'hnmherlaii 

I..  Bcnaimin . 

Fd.  J.  Fehn . 


New  W'exton  Hotel 
Waldorf-  Axtoria 
V'anderhilt  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hutel 
V'aiiderbilt  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
*5^ Fred  Kimlall,  Inc., 

67  West  44th  St. 
Victoria  Hotel 
%Franklin  P.  Alcorn  Co. 

270  Madixon  .\\e. 

247  Park  Ave. 

Unra  Ilotel 


Walilr»rf-A«lfria 
Waldorf-A'Ur  ria 
.Marttnir|ue  Hotel 
Martini'iue  Hotel 
Martini(|ue  Hotel 
.Martinique  Hotel 

F.inrotn  Hr  tel 

P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
19  WeM  4^th  St. 
^John  Burld  Co.,  9  KaM 
.T7th  St. 

Axtor  Ilotel 
-Astor  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Motel 


E.  1).  Toohill. 
C.  E.  Sevigny. 


Belmont  Hotel 
Belmont  Ilotel 


Roosevelt  Hotel 


C.  F.  Coffman. 
Alfred  G.  Hill. 


L  S.  Parks. 
L.  G.  Filina 


T..  G.  Ktlingham  ... 

A.  Schaefer. . . . 

0‘<ar  (».  Fr>ellin/f  r  . 


Prince  f'»cor|re  Ilotel 
^Prudden.  king  A  Prud 
den,  270  Madison  Ave. 

Astor  Motel 
Me.Alnin  Motel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Plaza  Hr»tel 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Kune  of  Newspaper 
IK  jadph-i  (Pa.)  Record.. 

svnii  (■\riz.)  Republican 
(O.)  CjUI . 


Representative 
J.  David  Stern... 
Walter  A.  Young. 
Chas.  A.  Stauffer. 
C.  F.  Ridenour... 


'cjurt.')’  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette . 

:  .,'rii!  (.Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle . 

(Pa.)  Gazette . 

:.'.r,ncM  (N.J.)  Courier-News . 

•  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Hcrald . 

•  Jervis  (N.Y.)  Union-Gazette . 

I.;, mi  nth  (Va.)  Star . 

?g(tiiille  (Pa.)  Republican  &  Morning 
Piper  . 

•liir.J  (Ore.)  Journal . 

p^tUad  (Ore.)  ^  Oregonian . 

Pjofhkeepsir  (N.Y.)  Star  &  Enterprise. 

riinsirn'  Home  (Tenn.)  I.P.P.  &  A.V. 

of  N  A . 

Pnoideace  (R.I.)  News . 

Pmridence  (R.I.)  Bulletin . 

Podlo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal . 


Olive  J.  Keller . 

R.  Kent  Hanson . 

D.  B.  Miller . 

K.  B.  Miller . 

Wm.  J.  Peck . 

Mrs.  \Vm.  J.  Peck . 

Chauncey  F.  Stout...... 

Alfred  Zimmerman . 

E.  J.  Ottaway . 

Fred  D.  Salmon . 

Wm.  O.  Cooley . 

Norman  R.  Hamilton... 


J.  H.  Zerbey . 

J.  H.  Zerbey,  Jr . 

ik.  L.  Clifford . 

Philip  L.  Jackson . 

I  >onald  Sterling . 

O.  L.  Price . 

Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Parks 
Richard  £.  Coons,  Jr. 

Maj.  George  L.  Berry. 

R.  I.  Wakeman . 

\V.  P.  Kennedy . 

Allison  Stone . 

A.  I..  Poorman . 

H.  F.  Schaldach . 


fnscr 

jmscy 


(Ill.)  Herald  Whig . 

(Mass.)  News . 


Q 

A.  O.  Linilsav . 

I’erley  E.  Barbour . 

W.  n.  S.  Shields . 


Uafb  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer . 

!U>:|h  (N.C.)  Times . 

.traJinK  (Pa.)  Times... . 

.( chmwiil  (Ind.)  Palladium . 

lidiniond  (Va.)  News  Leader . 

iloiaoke  (Va.)  W'orld-News  &  Times.... 


Rockcster  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  (Chronicle. 

Kocbester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union . 

locltford  (Ill.)  Star-Regis»er-Gazette. . . . 

Eotk  Island  (III.)  Argus . 

Rocki  Mountain  (N.C.)  Telegram . 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald . 


R 

Josephus  Daniels.  Jr.... 

John  A.  Park . 

L.  J.  Homstein . 

E.  H.  Harris . 

Mrs.  W.  Brydon  Tennant 

L.  A.  Gaines . 

J.  P.  Fishburn . 

J.  B.  Fishburn . 

\V.  E.  Thomas . 

A.  E.  Hobbs . 

Frank  £.  Gannett . 

Roy  C.  Kates . 

Fred  A.  Glover . 

Frank  E.  Gannett . 

Roy  C.  Kates . 

Fred  A.  Glover . 

Roscoe  S.  Chapman.... 

Russell  Chapman . 

Elliott  S.  Bartlett . 

Ben  H.  Potter . 

John  W.  Potter . 

.  L.  Horne,  Jr . 

toward  L.  Hindtey.... 


s 


Sainaw  (.Mich.)  News .  A.  R.  Treanor.. 

siuiaanca  (N.Y.)  Republican- Press .  Matthew  Weber. 


Saiea  (Mass.)  News. 


Wm.  E.  Foster, 


Salem  (Ohio)  News . 

Sdiibnry  (N.C.)  Post . 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune . 

Saa  .(ngelo  (Tex.)  Standard- Times . 

^  Francisco  (Cal.)  (Tironicle . 

Su  Francisco  ((>1.)  Examiner . 

Saa  Joae  (Cad.)  Mercury  Herald . 

Saa  Jose  (Cal.)  News . 

Saata  Ana  (CM.)  Times . 

'i'l:  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News . 

Sarannah  (Ga.)  News . 

xbenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star . 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Republicim . 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian . 


Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 


■:  >  Howard  Newspapers 


^le  (Wash.)  Star . 

Seanl*  (Wash.)  Times . 

Skrfveport  (La.)  Times . 

Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader. 


Louis  H.  Brush... 
Rov  D.  Moore.... 
J.  F.  Hurley,  Jr... 
J.  F.  Fit:™trick . . . 
Houston  Ilarte  ... 
George  T.  Cameron 
George  Hearst.... 
J.  O.  Hayes . 

E.  A.  Ha^s . 

G.  I^an  Payne... 
M.  C.  Maloney... 
George  A.  Osborn.. 
Norman  H.  Hill... 

H.  V.  Henkins.... 

F.  R.  Champion . . 

L.  B.  Tyler . 

Harold  Myers  . . . 

M.  L.  Goodman _ 

Richard  Little . 

E.  Tracy  Sweet... 

E.  I.  Lynett . 

W.  R.  Lynett . 

T.  E.  Bradley . 

L  W.  Flanagan . . . 

R.  P.  Scripps . 

Roy  W.  HosraM... 
W.  W’.  Hawkina... 
W.  G.  Cliandler.... 
O.  B.  Parker . 

R.  A.  Hu^r . 

H.  C.  Milhotland... 

N.  D.  Oachran . 

A.  A.  Graves . 

H.  J.  Fletcher . 

H.  C.  MacDonald.. 
M.  F.  MacNelah... 
T.  O.  Thackrey. ... 

S.  S.  .Schuyler. . . . 

J.  E.  Finneran . 

C.  J.  Feldnaann . . . . 

H.  A.  C^sey . 

L.  Gilman . 

C.  B.  Bletben . 

W.  D.  (Chandler... 
John  D.  Ewing... 
John  D.  Ewing.... 
J).  C.  Dow . 


'  Bend  find.)  Tribune . 

^'•JthSniler  (MassJ  News . 

\ewsj>aj*rr«  Publishers*  Assn... 
-P^ananliiirg  (S.C.)  Herald  &  Journal... 

Pokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle  &  Spokesman- 

Rcviei. . 

■pringfield  (Ill.)  State  Register . 

’’■I'lffield.  (Mo.)  Press . 

■pnngfield  (O.)  News  &  Sun . 

St  Angnstine  (Fla.)  Record . 


F.  A.  Miller . 

.Allyn  T.  Gilbert, 
r ranston  Williams 
Wm.  W.  Holland. 
Chas.  O.  Hearcm. 


W.  H.  Cowles . 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr.. 
Thomas  Rees . 

G.  M.  Clendenin... 

H.  S.  Jewell . 

D.  J.  Mahoney.... 
James  M.  Cox.  Jr. 
Herbert  Felkel.... 
G.  H.  McEwen... 


New  York  Address 
Astor  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
%Robt.  E.  Ward,  Inc., 
SOI  Fifth  Ave. 

247  Park  Ave. 

247  Park  Ave. 

Shelton  Hotel 
Shelton  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
ITaintield,  N.  J. 
1‘lainheld,  N.  J. 

W  aldorf- Astoria 
Bristol  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 

Piccadilly  Hotel 
Piacadilly  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Pennsylvania  Hotel 
President  Hotel 
President  Hotel 


Plaza  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
845  Riverside  Drive 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
-Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
Victoria  Hotel 
Woodstock  Hotel 


Biltmore  Hotel 
8521  114th  St.,  Richmond 
Hill 

%Julius  Mathews  Agency 
17  East  40th  St. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Commodore  Hotel 
Waldorf -.Astoria 
Ritz-Carltnn  Hotel 
%N.  Y.  American 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Ambassador  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Paramount  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
PiccadillV  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
W'aldorf-Astoria 
250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Are. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

250  Park  Ave. 

19  West  44th  St. 

Savoy- Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
.^stor  Hotel 

%Prudden.  King  ft  Prud- 
den.  270  Madison  Ave. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Victoria  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 

St.  Regis  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Hotel 
Montclair  Hotel 
Montclair  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Paramount  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 


Name  of  Newspaper 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 


Rei'resentative 
Fred  Schilplin.. 


St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian  Record. . 
St.  Jose|>h  (Slo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette.. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star . 

St.  Paul  (.Minn.)  News. . 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times . 

Star  League  of  Indiana;  - 

Indiana|>olis  (Ind.)  Star . 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star . 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star . 

Stuart  (Fla.)  News . 

Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star . 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram . 


Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette . 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star . 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune . 

Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald . 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Times . 

Topeka  (Kan.)^  ('apital . 

Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News . 

Towanda  (Pa.)  Review . 

Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal . 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Observer-Budget . 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Record . 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Times . 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune . 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World . 


Herbert  A.  Smith . 

C.  M.  Palmer . 

G.  Sprague . 

Elzey  Rolierts . 

William  11.  .Neal . 

Paul  Poynter . 

Benj.  F.  I.awrence . 

Tames  .A.  Stuart . 

Harry  S.  Guthrie . 

Tames  E.  White . 

Ralph  R.  Milligan  . 

Ixiuis  H.  Rush . 

Roy  D.  Moore . 

Morgan  Murphy . 

T 

Wm.  H.  Reed . 

Tames  E.  While . 

C.  Keifer . 

I. .  F.  Keifer . 

E.  T.  Stevenson . 

.lohn  D.  Dun . 

K.  C.  Patterson . 

Marcc  Morrow . 

Charlek  E.  Hewitt . 

II.  M.  Turner . 

T.  J.  Finn . 

.Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Frank  P. 

MacLennan  . 

F.  M.  Collins . 

E.  R.  Collins . 

D.  R.  Plum . 

K.  P.  Anderson . 

Arba  J.  Irvin . 

S.  G.  Logan . 

F.  O.  Larson . 


u 

lUica  (N  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch .  Prentiss  Bailey  . 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Press .  Wm.  V.  Jones . 

Paul  B.  Williams . 


Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Post., 


V 

Herbert  D.  Brauff. 
I  .ouis  P.  Cashman 


w 


W'arren  (O.)  Tribune  Oironicle . 

Warren  (Pa.)  Tiines-Mirror . 

Washington  (D.C.)  News . 

Washington  (D.C.)  Times . 

Washington  (D.C.)  Times  ft  Herald.... 
Washington  (D.C.)  United  States  Daily.. 


Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  ft  Reporter.. 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat . 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  ft 
.\merican  . 


Waterloo  (lowaT  Courier . 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Standard . 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times . 

Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald . 

Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald . 

West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Palm  Be.ich 

Times  . 

White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter.. » . 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon . 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  &  Record 

News  . 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette . 

Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Independent . 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa  )  News . 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Telegram... 

Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Times-I-eader . 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  F^vening . 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News  ft  Journal . 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Star . 

Wilmington  (O.)  News  Journal . 

Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call . 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette.... 


Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming. 

W.  A.  Walker . 

W.  G.  Chandler . 

A.  R.  R.  Onyun . 

John  T.  Cushing . 

David  I.awrence . 

lay  Jerome  Williams.... 

Victor  Whitlock . 

Tohn  E.  Rice . 

John  L.  Stewart . 

Howard  L.  Christman.. 

John  A.  Hayden . 

E.  Vincent  Maloney _ 

August  Heyer  . 

Wm.  J.  Pape . 

E.  Robert  Stevenson.... 

James  H.  Darcey . 

Wm.  B.  Pape . 

R.  M.  Hennick . 

Jackson  McCoy  . 

A.  B.  Parker . 

C.  Si.  Dailey . 

('has.  H.  Conifdon . 

Harold  B.  Johnson . 

.T.  I..  Stiirtevant . 

Floyd  Chalfant . 

E.  F.  Stumpf . 

W.  Lee  Tuller . 

Henry  J.  Allen . 

Rhea  Howard  . 

Geo.  E.  GraflF . 

Ernest  M.  Case . 

Thos.  F.  Heffernan . 

Joseph  R.  Rushnock.... 

John  A.  Hourigan . 

Will  F.  Maguire . 

Ernest  G.  .Smith . 

Wm.  F.  Metten . 

Clarence  I.  Pyle . 

(ieorge  N.  Seaver . 

Toseph  H.  Martin . 

Horace  P.  Warrington.. 

W.  J.  Galvin . 

Samuel  E.  Hudson . 

Buell  W.  Hudson . 

George  F.  Booth . 

Howard  M.  Booth . 

H.  H.  Hoffman . 

('harles  H.  Morse . 


Y 


Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator .  Wm.  F.  Maag.  Jr, 

W.  O.  Brown . . . . , 

V'psilanti  (Mich.)  Press .  G.  C.  Handy . . 

z 

Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times  Recorder .  W.  O.  Littick.... 


CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS 

Edmondton  (Ala.)  Journal .  John  M.  Imrie.... 

Halifax  (N.S.)  Herald-Mail .  Andrew  W.  Robb.. 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator .  Fred  1.  Ker . 

James  R.  Allen.... 

Montreal  (Que.)  La  Presse .  T.  P.  Callaghan.... 

W.  I.  Morton . 

Montreal  (Que.)  Standard .  Wilired  C.  Bates.. 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen .  J.  P.  Kenney . 


Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal .  Col.  R.  F.  Parkinson.... 

M.  Powell  . 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  I.e  Droit .  Toseph  Goulet . 

Sherbrooke  (Que.)  La  Tribune .  Florian  Fortin  . 

).eo  Lamothe  . 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe .  R.  K.  Stock . 

Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province .  F.  J.  Burd . 

Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun .  G.  A.  Cran . 

Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune .  W.  McCurdy . 


New  York  Address 
^Theis  ft  Simpson  Co., 
420  Lexington  Ave. 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
Ritz -Carlton  Hotel 
S'ale  Club 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Paramount  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 

Belmont  Hotel 
Belmont  Hotel 
Belmont  Hotel 
Belmont  Hotel 
415  Lexington  Ave. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Plaza  Hotel 


Martinique  Hotel 
Belmont  Hotel 
Savoy- Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Montclair  Hotel 
Montclair  Hotel 
420  I.exinmon  Ave. 
President  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 

Plaza  Hotel 

44th  St.  Hotel 

44th  St.  Hotel 

Astor  Hotel 

Friar's  (Tub 

Montclair  Hotel 

Payne  Co.,  247  Park  Ave. 

Waldorf-Astoria 


Astor  Hotel 
.\stor  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 
.Astor  Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 
McAlpin  Hotel 

Astor  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Marguery  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Paramount  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 

Astor  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
44th  St.  Hotel 
44th  St.  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
I’laza  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
President  Hotel 

Paramount  Hotel 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Ilaza  Hotel 

Paramount  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 
Shelton  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Shelton  Hritel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsfyvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
^Howland  ft  Howland, 
593  Seventh  Ave. 

St.  James  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
Shelton  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


Kelly-Smith  Co. 
Graybar  Building 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Victoria  Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
%Wm.  J.  Morton  Cka., 
200  Fifth  Avenue 
270  Madison  Ave. 

%Dr.  D.  S.  MacNaugh- 
ton.  SO  Gates  Ave., 
Brooklyn 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Victoria  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
naza  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Victoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS’  CONVENTION  EVENTS  AND  EXHIBITS 


THIRTY- THIRD  STREET 


THIRTY- FOURTH  STREET 


ADDRKSSOGRAPH.  Space  (R)  in  Corridor. 
(See  Speedaunut  Co.) 

H.  M.  Pierce.  XliM  S.  M.  Johnaen. 

A.  N.  P.  A. 

Convention,  Grand  Ball  Room,  end  of  West 
Koyer. 

Committee  Meetings  room  at  end  of  Wert 
Foyer  and  Roomi  1,  2,  3,  4. 

General  Gflfket,  270  Madison  Avenue. 
Rrsistration  in  room  at  entrance  to  Grand 
Bali  Room  (Space  C). 

Information  Dew.  Myrtle  Ro(>m. 
Rr|>resentatives  of  Railroad,  entrance  to 
Grand  Kali  Room  (Space  E). 

Exhibit  of  Printinit  Trade  Schools,  Room 
153  B. 

AMERICAN  PRESS.  Irt  Landing. 

Frederick  French.  Mr.  Johnson. 

ARTGRAVURE  rORPOR.\TION. 

Sr>ace  (II)  in  Corridor. 

A.  H.  Sherin.  R.  N.  Getches 

F.  D.  Murphy.  W.  A.  Milanese. 

Ilenry  N.  W'illiams. 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Convention,  Astor  Gallery,  Roonu  1.^4-155. 
Annual  l.uncheon.  Grand  Ball  Room. 
Committee  Meetings,  Rooms  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
Artor  Gallery. 

General  Offices,  383  Madison  Avenue. 
BOCRGES  SERVICE.  Room  109. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER.  Room  116. 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Strate. 

Mr.  Pew.  Mr.  Levantino. 

Mr.  Robb.  Miss  Smith. 

Mr.  Bassett.  Mrs.  Dare. 

Mr.  Roche.  Miss  McMahon. 

Mr.  Perry.  Miss  Ferro. 

Mr.  Brown,  Jr.  M iss  Clougher. 

Mr.  Clougher.  Miss  Sheldrick. 

Mr.  Kane.  MissGarigan. 

Mr.  Groomes.  Miss  Caffrey. 

.Mr.  I.amt)ert.  Miss  Cone. 

Mr.  Ilaulenbeek.  Miss  Burke. 

Mr.  I.ogan.  Miss  Fay. 

Mr.  Bruns.  MissChadell. 

Mr.  Sproul. 

ELROD  CASTER  COMPANY. 

Space  (K)  in  Orridor.  (See  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.) 

FOX  FILM  CORPORATION.  (Main  Floor.) 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY. 

Rooms  314-315. 

Chas.  Hewson. 

F.  E.  Winslow. 

M.  M.  Goldenstein. 

T.  L.  Wallace. 

W.  W.  Cronkbite. 

F.  W.  McChesney. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE  CORPORA¬ 
TION.  Rooms  423-424. 

J.  C.  Be^ham.  J.  W.  Inglefield. 

S.  G.  Little. 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY. 
Mezzanine  Floor. 

Qarence  Seaman. 

William  H.  Street. 

William  C.  Otter. 

W'ilson  W'.  Stearly, 

Harry  A.  Bray. 


Frank  Tighe. 

David  N.  Phillips. 
Carl  Denman. 

John  L.  Bauman. 
William  J.  Prentice. 
INTERTYPE  CORPORATION.  Room  153. 


Lafayette  Bersonnet. 
William  Munzing. 
Pedro  (jarcia. 

Albert  R.  Bourges. 


Miss  Jean  Pecker. 
Miss  Slargaret  Mally. 
Miss  Elsie  Yatto. 
Miss  Bertha  Joel. 


BERRY  MINGLE  CO.,  INC. 

Frank  B.  Berry.  William  J.  Mingle. 

William  E.  Miller. 

THOMAS  W.  BRIGGS  COMPANY 

T.  W.  Briggs.  J.  C.  McKinney. 

D.  B.  Hornaday.  Dan  Eagan. 

E.  G.  Thomas  E.  \V.  Polk. 

CHICACd)  TRIBI-NE  SYNDICATE. 

Astoria  Gardens.  (Main  Floor.) 

A.  W.  (Trawford.  S.  H.  Wharton. 

Miss  M.  Slott.  W.  W.  Wells. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY. 
Space  (O)  in  Corridor. 

A.  I.  Cline.  H.  E  Brundage 

A.  H.  Parks.  R.  J.  Baker. 

C.  A.  Dresser. 

CONSOLID.ATED  PRESS  AS.SOCIATION. 
Rooms  359-360. 

Horace  Epes. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  MFG.  COMPANY. 

Space  (S)  in  Corridor. 

P.F.  Jones.  H.  M.C.ok 

F.  W.  Schnetl.  F.  W.  Barnreott. 

H.  R.  Eilertsen.  A.  H.  James. 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CTiMPANY. 
Room  106. 


W.  L.  Wright 
W.  T.  Edgell. 

W.  E.  Whalen. 

E.  D.  Fox. 

K.  C.  Beckett. 

R.  Newell. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY. 

Room  IIL 
George  A.  Eddy. 

M.  L.  Redfield. 

M.  W.  Brueshalier. 

J.  W.  Coleman. 

J.  W'.  Spencer. 

WM  C.  HART  COMPANY.  Space  (U). 

Room  160  (E^st  Foyer.) 

FREDERIC  j.  HASKIN.  Room  107. 
Frederic  J.  Ha'^kin.  W.  R.  Fairfield. 
William  J.  Cobb. 

HERALD  TRIBITJE  SYNDICATE. 

Room  142. 

Harry  Staton.  Miss  M.  White. 

Ihil  Dietz.  Edward  N.  Dolbey,  Jr. 

Glenn  Briggs. 


N.  D.  Becker. 

D.  R.  Salisbury. 
A.  T.  Mann. 

T.  A.  MacElwee. 
F.  A.  Hill. 

C.  C.  Chadwick. 
W.  B.  Goode. 

W.  C.  Lund. 

J.  W.  Schub. 

E.  Goodbody. 

F.  A.  Berry. 

J.  F.  Babington. 


N.  W  Blake. 

W.  H.  Coleman. 

R.  B.  Daigle. 

E.  C.  Fielding. 

R.  H.  Henneley. 
W.  W.  Pinkerton. 
J.  L.  Guilin. 

D.  E.  Roseman. 

A.  Stirling. 

R.  O.  Van  Horn. 

M.  L.  Van  Keuren. 
W.  K.  Young,  Jr. 


E.  M. Arnold. 
H.  S.  Mount. 
H.  F.  Sheldon. 
H.  D.  Bell. 

P.  F.  Cox. 


R.  HOE  &  (X>..  INC. 
H.  R.  Swartz. 

H.  M.  Tillinghast. 
A.  1.  Gallien. 

C.  W.  (iaskell. 

H.  V.  Ball. 

W.  I.ishawa. 

J.  M.  Masterson. 

A.  Bowie. 

O.  L.  Crain. 

G.  F.  Dinsmore 

P.  H.  Gallien. 

C.  Held. 

G.  H.  Higgins. 

E.  L.  Johnson. 


Room  112. 

I.  M.  I.ehman. 
W’alter  Masters. 

E.  J,  Mohan. 

C.  O.  Mundhenk. 

J.  H.  Palmer. 

C.  D.  Peterson. 

H.  Revnolds. 

I.  H.  ftiseley. 

\V.  F.  Smart. 

J.  E'.  Snringstead. 
W.  J.  Strain. 

Ben  Waid. 

C.  F.  White. 

R.  A.  Willoughby, 


I.  K.  .Stone. 

M.  M.  Farley. 

I.  C.  Squier. 

Col.  E.  1..  Markey. 
Wesley  Damme 
Charles  H.  Brown. 


Bruce  M._  Phelps. 

Sam  R.  Young. 

A.  C.  Hewitt. 

George  S.  Boumtahrey. 
H.  E.  Vehslagi. 
Charles  S.  Brown. 


THE  I.  M.  HUBER  INK  COMP.XNY. 


Walter  Hutier. 

(has.  W.  Luttinger. 
W.  H.  Lucking. 

H.  E.  Cady. 

W.  J.  Hogan. 


S.  J.  Mills. 

J.  A.  Rogers. 

R.  Millis. 

H.  I.eitenberger. 
A.  Attherington. 


INTERN.ATIONAL  1LLUSTR.\TED  NEWS. 
Room  114-115. 

(.“^  King  Features  Syndicate.) 

G.  Stewart  Hopkins.  Wilson  V.  Forbes. 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE. 

Room  114-115. 

(See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 
INTERNATIONAL  SYNDIC.ATE. 

Rooms  102-104. 

Howard  Miller. 

INTERNATIONAL  FEATURE  SERVICE. 
Room  114-115. 

(See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 

KAY  FEATURES.  INC.  Room  133. 

Space  (Y). 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE. 

Room  114-115. 

J.  V.  Connelly.  F.  J.  Nicht. 

J.  D.  ()urtatowski.  W'.  E.  Moss. 

Ward  Greene.  B.  A.  Caparell. 

S.  S.  Paquin.  I.  E'.  Alofsin. 

G.  W.  Finley.  C.  B.  Travis. 

Bradley  Kelly.  L.  J.  Corwin. 

Lawrence  Jones.  J.  .A.  Robb. 

Miss  Mary  l.andenbrrger. 

THE  JAMPOL  CO.  Room  950. 

H.  M.  Jampol.  T.  Fontaine. 

K.  Herminghaussen. 

EXHIBITOR 

JUNIOR  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.  Room  239. 
M.  Anstacher. 

KOHLER  SYSTEM.  Mezzanine  Floor. 

G.  A.  E.  Kohler.  George  R.  Hefner. 
Franklin  W.  Kohler.  George  J.  Patitz. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  COMPANY. 

First  Floor  Desk. 

H.  D.  Best.  David  H.  Mallalieu. 

Richard  Berrsford.  G.  Walter  IJeb. 

T.  Frank  Morgan.  John  J.  Meadth. 

H.  E.  Haigh.  F.  M.  Sherman. 

W.  C.  Kirby. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE.  Rooms  100-101. 
John  E.  Watkins.  Henry  U.  Clacton 


B.  G.  Bryant. 


Margaret  G.  I  nderhill. 


LUDIX)W  TYPOGRAPH  (X)MPANV. 

Space  between  (S)  and  (D). 

Philip  P.  Merrill.  Clay  Wellman. 

John  O.  King.  M.  O.  Menaige. 

H.  H.  Sfuir.  L.  J.  Charland. 

P.  I.  Robbins.  A.  C.  Chapman 

W.  F.  Mulcahy.  A.  V.  Weber. 

M.  O.  Jones,  Jr. 

MAGNETIC  BASEBALL  CORPOR.ATIOX 
Sjiace  (X)  in  Corridor. 

George  H.  Reynolds.  W'illiam  Rotsi. 

L.  MARTIN  ft  COMPANY. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTV'PE  COMPANY 
Room  152 

Walter  H.  Savory.  Walter  C.  Bleloch 
E'red  C.  Grumman.  Fred  W.  Bott. 

F.  C.  Van  Scbaick. 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  SERVICL 
Room  D. 

Max  Elser,  Jr.  Miss  Mabel  .''rarch. 

ICarl  J.  Hadley.  Julius  King. 

George  Erickson.  Carter  Lucas. 

George  A.  Carlin. 

MONOMELT  COMPANY.  Space  (W). 

N.  E.  A.  SERVICE.  INC.  Space  (I) 
(hrridor. 

Fred  S.  Fergu.son.  James  W'.  Dean. 
Herbert  W.  W’alker. 

NEW  YORK  WORLD  SYNDICATE  mi 
NEWS  SERVICE.  Assembly  Room  ID. 
F.  B.  Knapp.  R.  E.  Sloyer. 

W.  H.  Williams.  I.  T.  Dena. 

George  F.  Murray. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVTCE. 

Room  114  115. 

(See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 

PACIFIC  ft  ATLANTIC  PHOTOS 
Astoria  Gardens.  (See  Chicago  Tiibone.) 
H.  B.  Baker  E.  K.  Bailey. 

PLAYOGRAPH  COMPANY.  Si>ace  (Z). 
POLLARD-ALLING  CO.MPANY  Room  II» 
W.  M.  Stretch.  Charles  R.  Ketchusc 

F.  H.  Ailing.  Frank  DeMinico. 

S.  D.  Zerfass. 

POST  SYNDICATE.  Rooms  100  101. 

John  E.  Watkins.  Henry  U.  Clayttm. 

B.  G.  Bryant.  Margaret  (>  I  ntl*'*®' 

PREMIER  SERVICE.  Room  114-115. 

(See  King  Features  Syndicate.) 

WALTER  SCOTT  ft  COMPANY. 

Harry  L.  Clark.  Donald  A.  Brown. 

Colin  Campbell.  Arthur  S.  IVaie. 

Carl  E.  Drange.  D.'W.  Smyth. 

Paul  I.  Evans.  Walter  C.  Scott. 

Harrv  Nivling.  David  T.  Scott. 

REMINGTON-RAND  BUSINESS  SYSTEX 
INC.  Space  in  Managers  OflSce  * 

(Main  Floor.) 

Miss  R.  .\.  Howard.  C.  P.  Canham.  i 
W.  M  McDowell. 

A.  J.  SO.SSNER.  Space  (W)  in  Corrids*. 
A.  .1.  Sossner. 

SPEED.AI’MAT  COMPANY. 

Space  ( R )  in  Corridor. 

H.  M.  Pierce.  Miss  S.  M  I  hnses. 

( Coufiiiurtl  OH  f'aih'  .IH* 
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GHOSTS  OF  A.N.P.A.  HAUNT  WALDORF 

Unbroken  Succession  of  30  Conventions  at  Famous  Hotel  Will  End  Next  Week — Newsprint,  Type¬ 
setting  Machines  Early  Topics  of  Group — Changes  in  Industry  Charted 


4. \’  UNBROKEN  succession  of  more 
A  than  30  conventions  of  the  American 
Ntwspjiper  Publishers  Association  at  the 
Waldori-Astoria  in  New  York  comes  to 
Its  end  with  the  forty-second  annuaf 
ntetinp  next  week.  Both  the  Waldorf 
and  the  -A.N.P.A.  were  young,  very 
voung,  when  their  association  began.  The 
ptising  years  have  been  kind  to  both,  but 
while  the  A.N.P.A.  goes  forward  to  new 
L  successes  in  new  quarters,  the  famous 
U  old  hotel  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
u  wreckers  almost  as  soon  as  the  publishers 
D  le»ve  for  home.  The  spring  of  19J0  will 
0  «c  rqdaced  by  a  towering  office  struc- 
tare.  The  Waldorf  will  rise  anew  on 
^  HHown  Park  avenue,  but  whether  the 
pdslishers  will  resume  their  meetings 
mder  the  old  sign  in  a  new  place  re¬ 
gains  for  decision. 

The  conventions  of  thirty  years  ago 
did  not  require  the  grand  ballroom  or 
the  .\stor  Gallery  for  accommodation. 
The  forty  or  fifty  members  who  braved 
the  February  snows  of  the  late  nine¬ 
ties  held  their  deliberations  in  what  is 
now  the  drug  store  on  the  33d  street 
>ide  of  the  building.  The  massive  mach¬ 
inery  exhibits  of  later  years  were  still 
to  come.  No  one  dreamed  in  those  days 
that  individuals  and  companies  desiring 
to  meet,  do  business,  and  dispense  good¬ 
will  and  good  cheer  to  their  customers, 
the  new'ipaper  publishers  and  business 
managers,  would  occupy  the  entire  first 
door,  overflow  to  the  second  floor,  edge 
into  Peacock  .\lley,  and — perish  the 
thought — replace  the  historic  Waldorf 
Bar  with  moving  pictures,  maps  and 
stereotyping  machinery.  The  old  bar, 
now  reported  ensconced  in  a  sidestreet 
ipartment  with  a  select,  if  undi- 
'tinguished  clientele,  thirty  years  ago 
heard  the  toasts,  jests  and  treats  of 
name>  famous  in  all  the  world,  and  it 
nei-er  lacked  for  patrons  while  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  convention  was  sitting.  A  cold 
hottle  at  the  Waldorf  bar  sealed  many 
IQj;  an  advertising  contract  a  generation  ago, 
when  the  comparative  handful  of  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  and  agencies  sent  their 
'Pace-buyers  to  make  their  newspaper 
contracts  conveniently  with  the  visiting 
Tublishers.  Most  of  them  have  passed 
"n  of  that  notable  group  of  pioneer  ad¬ 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


vertising  cliieftains  whose  names  were 
mighty  in  the  cradle  days  of  journalism 
as  a  business.  .Most  of  the  early-day 
special  representatives,  also  potent  in  the 
newspaper  kingdom  and  always  present 
at  Waldorf  meetings  have  also  done  their 
last  earthly  business. 

Not  a  few  pulilishers,  however,  who 
recall  the  first  meetings  at  the  Waldorf 
remain  faithful  attendants  at  A.N.P..\. 
conventions.  Some  of  them  have  not 
missed  a  meeting  for  a  quarter  century. 
Charles  H.  Taylor  of  the  Boston  Clobc 
has  been  a  familiar  figure  for  more  than 
30  years  and  has  been  a  director  ever 
since  he  served  as  A.N.P.-A.  president 
more  than  25  years  ago.  His  father, 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor  was  'then  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  .\merican 
newspaperdom,  and  "Charlie”  Taylor  has 
continued  to  keep  the  name  to  the  front. 
Another  Charles,  surnamed  .Atkinson,  and 
then  as  now  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  has 
been  listed  with  seldom-failing  regularity 
on  the  roster  of  A.N.P.A.  visitors.  E.  P. 
Adler  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
and  H.  C.  Adler  of  Chattanooga  Times, 
though  not  related,  have  met  regularly  in 
April  at  the  Waldorf  since  this  century 
was  young.  Clark  Howell  of  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  then  of  the 
Chicago  Record-l Jerald  and  now  of  the 
ll’ashington  Star,  and  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of 
the  Neiv  York  Times,  to  mention  only  a 
few’,  are  more  notable  for  leadership  in 
the  Associated  Press  than  in  the  A.N.- 
P..\..  but  they  have  been  major  factors 
in  the  older  organization,  too. 

The  joint  meetings  began  about  26 
years  ago,  when  the  A.N.P.A.  transfer¬ 
red  its  meeting  date  from  snowy  February 
to  N.ew  York's  soft  April  weather,  when 
the  A.P.  by  law  was  required  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting.  The  combination  has 
proved  happy  since  its  inception  and  has 
never  been  interrupted. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  the 
.A.N.P.A.  began  to  take  large  strides 
forward.  From  1887  for  about  13  years 
its  conventions  drew  an  attendance  rang¬ 
ing  between  25  to  100  publishers,  most 
fit  them  from  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


A  trip  from  the  I’acific  Coast  in  the  nine¬ 
ties  and  early  years  of  the  2tHh  Century 
was  made  at  bi-st  in  seven  days  and  quite 
usually  in  eight  or  nine,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  man  from  San  Francisco  or  Seattle 
was  likely  to  be  the  hero  of  any  New 
A'ork  gathering  he  attended.  In  those 
days  there  was  interest  in  the  distance 
traveled  and  the  trade  press  made  due 
note  of  the  man  from  Texas  and  more 
than  due  note  of  the  Californian  or  Ore¬ 
gonian,  if  the  files  are  read  today  by  one 
who  knew  not  the  old  times. 

Travel  conditions  grew  lietter  and  the 
addition  of  the  .A.N.1’..A.  meeting  to  the 
A.P.  gathering  at  the  Waldorf  provided 
an  additional  magnet  for  an  annual  visit. 
Publishing  problems  were  growing  in 
intensity,  t(x». 

Print  paper  made  from  wood  pulp  was 
still  comparatively  new  in  I'MO.  .Many 
offices,  today  rated  as  first  class,  were 
reluctant  in  1900  to  adopt  machine  com¬ 
position,  but  many  others  were  throwing 
out  the  old  cases  and  replacing  them  with 
the  Linotype,  for  which  it  was  claimcil, 
and  justly,  that  it  would  do  the  work  of 
five  hand  compositors. 

Early  in  the  century,  capitalists  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
pulp  paper  could  be  organized  as  other 
industries  of  no  greater  potential  had 
been,  that  their  securities  could  be  sold 
to  the  public  and  that  either  by  economies 
resulting  from  cfinsolidated  production, 
or  by  price  increases  to  the  consumer 
due  to  monopoly,  dividends  could  be  jiaid 
on  the  public's  investment.  The  monopo¬ 
listic  tendency  to  raise  prices  made  itself 
felt  long  before  there  was  any  trace  of 
the  expected  production  economies  and 
the  discusions  of  the  .A.N.P.A.  of  thirty 
years  ago  ring  with  denunciations  of  the 
paper  octopus.  It  had  its  effect,  too; 
in  fact,  those  early  denunciations  of  the 
(Ktopus  are  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
trouble  which  today  besets  the  paper 
manufacturer  and  which  tomorrow  may 
flounce  back  on  the  publishers'  shoulders. 
It  was  that  early  feeling  against  the 
print  (wper  trust  which  resulted  a  few 
years  later  in  the  placing  of  newsprint 


on  the  free  list,  and  to  make  a  long  and 
twisty  story  brief,  the  eventual  reuKival 
of  much  of  the  newsprint  industry  from 
.American  territory  to  Canada,  with 
ramitic.itions  during  the  past  five  years 
that  .see'tii  to  have  little  enough  to  do 
with  the  things  of  1900. 

When  they  were  not  denouncing  the 
pafK’r  trust,  the  publishers  of  30  years  ago 
were  seeking  adjustment  of  the  lafxir 
troubles  which  seemed  likely  to  follow 
intro<luction  of  machines  to  replace  men. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  .A. 
N.P..\.  took  the  highly  radical  and  con¬ 
structive  step  of  negotiating  blanket  ar¬ 
bitration  contracts  with  the  princi(>al 
printing  trades  unions.  Several  of  these 
arbitration  contracts  have  been  continued, 
with  short  interruptioas  until  the  present, 
and  only  one  of  the  early  contracts  has 
ever  lapsed  for  a  long  pericxl.  The  old 
conservative  leadership  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  with  which  the  publish¬ 
ers  assixriations  had  maintained  happy  re¬ 
lations  for  many  years  was  displaceil 
alxiut  a  ilecade  ago  by  commanders  who 
preferred  an  aggressive  policy  to  one  of 
conciliation  with  employers,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  efforts  which  have  been  made 
since  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  five 
years  ago  have  all  broken  on  the  same 
rock.  The  publishers  will  not  admit  the 
right  of  the  union  to  restrict  fr4)m  arbi¬ 
tration  laws  enacted  by  the  union  con¬ 
cerning  relations  of  its  members  to  their 
employers,  in  the  making  of  which  the 
latter  have  no  voice.  On  all  other  points 
throughout  the  years,  disagreements  have 
been  followed  by  compromise  and  the 
troubles  which  the  machines  threatened 
to  create  have  faded  before  the  increasc<l 
wealth  which  has  been  created  through 
them  by  the  collective  foresight  of  the 
publishers  and  the  union  printers. 

Thirty  years  ago  was  a  peruxl  of  in¬ 
tense  mechanical  progress  in  newspa|)er 
production.  At  .A.N.P.A.  meetings  of 
that  day  men  gathered  in  little  groups  or 
listened  from  their  chairs  to  dcscriptiims 
of  devices  which  are  either  common-place 
or  obsolete  now.  The  dry  mat  was  in  its 
pre-natal  st.ige,  hut  it  had  sturdy  pro- 
t.lgoni^t^  and  eipially  stiff-neckixl  oj>po- 
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The  above  photograph  shows  delegates  to  one  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  conventions  held  at  the  Waldorf  abont  20  years  ago.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  left  to  right  idenli' 
fication  of  those  in  the  picture  but  among  them  are  the  following:  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Norman  Mack,  Bu0alo  Times;  Louis  Wiley,  Neto  York 
Times;  Charles  Brooks,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Chris  H.  Rembold,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe;  E.  P.  CalL  New  York;  W.  H. 
Dow,  Portland  (Me.)  Express;  Hugh  W.  Montgomery,  Chicago  Tribune;  S.  F.  Whipple,  Lowell  Courier-Citizen;  W.  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  P.  C.  Boyle, 
Oil  City  Derrick;  H.  EL  Baldwin,  Joliet  News;  F.  E.  Whiting,  Boston  Herald;  C.  W,  Homick,  St.  Paul  Dispatch;  R.  P.  Murdock,  Wichita  Eagle;  Charles  J.  BilM>n, 
special  representative;  Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Topeka  State  Journal;  Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  Standard;  Thomas  Rees,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register; 
William  C.  Bryant,  Manager,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Brooklyn  Times;  V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee;  J.  T.  Nevin,  Pittsburgh  Leader;  Colonel  Robert  Ewing,  Nets 
Orleans  States;  Samuel  P.  Weston,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer i  J.  D.  Plummer  and  A.  P.  Langtry,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  L.  T.  Boyd,  Milwaukee  Journal;  George 
P,  Fox  and  George  A.  Hough,  New  Bedford  Standard;  J.  C.  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal;  Otto  Meyer,  Utica  Press;  William  T.  Blaine,  special  represents* 
tive;  H.  C.  Adler,  Chattanooga  Times;  F,  E.  Johnson,  Taunton  Gazette;  W.  J.  Morton,  special  representative;  Louis  Hannoch,  Newark  Sunday  Call;  T,  J.  Wahk, 

J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  J.  T.  Canterbury  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  staff. 


nents.  Publishers  modestly  bragged  to 
colleagues  from  a  town  500  miles  distant 
that  they  had  just  ordered  a  new  double 
octuple  press,  the  biggest  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  the  town  had  ever  seen.  They 
related  how  they  had  had  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  cast  in  curves  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high  for  the  front  of  the  building  to  dis¬ 
play  the  new  mechanical  mammoth.  Lino¬ 
types  were  still  in  the  Model  One  stage, 
but  the  curious  Model  Twos,  Threes  and 
Fours,  the  speedy  Five  and  Model  K, 
were  in  the  near  future  and  the  Model 
Eight,  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  reign  as 
the  standard  newspaper  machine,  were 
not  far  in  the  future.  A  few  years  later 
publishers  marveled  at  the  miracle  of  the 
four-magazine  Model  Nine,  with  its  maze 
of  distributor  boxes. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  was  producing 
the  pioneer  devices  of  the  machine  stere¬ 
otyping  room  and  overcoming  by  patience 
and  conviction  the  prejudice  of  the  hairy 
chested  giants  of  the  foundry  against 
having  their  ladles  of  molten  metal  taken 
from  them.  Today,  if  the  stereotypers 
of  a  big  newspaper  office  are  asked  to 
cast  four  or  five  flat  plates  a  day  by 
hand,  their  grumbles  shake  the  walls  of 
the  publisher’s  office,  but  they  were  sure 
25  years  ago  that  no  machine  could  do 
their  job. 

Some  radicals  among  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
thinkers  of  the  pre-1910  era  had  it  all 
worked  out  that  a  newspaper  could  be 
set  and  printed  by  photography  on  zinc, 
but  pive  it  up  as  a  lost  cause  when  they 
considered  what  it  would  cost  to  scrap 


all  the  beautiful  new  machinery  they  had 
bought  during  the  preceding  decade.  A 
thousand  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money  to 
most  newspaper  men  of  25  years  ago  and 
the  idea  of  scrapping  machinery  worth 
$100,000  verged  on  sacrilege.  But  the 
discussions  were  keen  and  intelligent  and 
they  bore  fruit  in  the  great  advances  in 
speed-production  equipment  that  the  past 
20  years  has  witnessed. 

The  next  major  topic  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 
meetings  was  advertising.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  20  years  ago  meant  definitely 
magazine  advertising  and  many  promi¬ 
nent  publishers  were  convinced  that  news¬ 
papers  could  never  hope  to  compete  for 
it.  National  advertising  in  newspapers 
meant  patent  medicine  advertising,  often 
of  a  kind  that  gagged  the  publisher  who 
read  it  in  his  own  paper.  It  was  low- 
rate  copy  the  space  being  bought  on  long¬ 
term  contracts  by  shrewd  and  skillful 
buyers  who  knew  far  better  than  the 
men  who  sold  it  the  value  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  space.  It  mgy  be  unkind  at  this 
late  date,  but  in  perspective  it  seems  true 
to  say  that  newspaper  advertising  was 
bought  rather  than  sold  twenty  years  ago 

This  situation  began  to  change  abmt 
1910.  Publishers  as  individuals  were 
censoring  advertising  of  a  disgusting 
character.  Some  of  the  far-sighted  men 
of  20  years  ago  were  frank  to  tell  the 
A.N.P.A.  that  they  could  not  solicit  the 
business  of  reputable  national  advertisers 
while  they  left  their  columns  open  to  the 
shyster,  the  quack,  the  obscene,  and  the 
immoral.  Even  retail  advertising,  then 


the  backbone  of  the  newspaper  income, 
came  in  for  criticism  at  the  publishers’ 
meetings,  for  the  truth-in-advertising 
movement  was  then  filled  with  the  vigor 
of  youth  and  newspaper  men  who  had 
never  noted  it  before,  began  to  rebel  at 
the  obviously  fraudulent  character  of 
some  merchants’  copy.  The  clean-up  pro¬ 
cess  had  many  an  hour’s  discussion  be¬ 
tween  1910  and  1914,  and  by  the  latter 
date,  had  progressed  so  far  that  the  news¬ 
papers  felt  themselves  ready  to  take  on 
the  magazines  at  catch-weights. 

Fostered  largely  by  the  effervescent 
and  always  evident  Jason  Rogers,  who 
was  then  bringing  the  Nerv  York  Globe 
to  become  one  of  the  best-known  papers 
in  the  country,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  1914 
organized  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  object  of  this  body  was  to  place 
the  case  of  the  daily  newspaper  before 
the  magazine  advertiser,  to  show  how 
sharply  defined  newspaper  campaigns 
could  eliminate  the  immense  waste  which 
even  then  was  recognized  as  inherent  in 
nation-wide  magazine  advertising  for  the 
manufacturer  who  did  not  have  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  facilities.  The  Bureau 
under  the  leadership  of  William  A. 
Thomson,  director,  and  Thomas  H. 
Moore,  associate  director,  began  by  sur¬ 
veying  wfct  had  been  done  before  its 
advent.  It  estimated  that  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  national  advertising  in  all  daily 
newspapers  in  1914  was  barely  $25,()()0,- 
000,  and  that  the  total  of  all  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  about  $300,000,000. 
Both  figures  began  an  immediate  upward 


trend,  and  when  the  war  came  thret 
years  later,  the  total  of  national  advert 
ing  in  newspapers  had,  by  a  conservatir 
estimate,  tripled.  Every  year  has  sen 
the  total  grow.  Newspapers  in  19ffl  car 
ried  a  total  volume  of  advertising  in  W; 
cess  of  $800,000,000  and  of  this  a  tote' 
national  advertising  accounted  for  $230 
000,000.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Moon 
have  remained  at  the  head  of  the  bureau 
under  the  command  of  a  committee  ci 
publishers  selected  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in 
annual  meeting,  and  their  reports  hav« 
made  pleasant  April  reading  for  many  a 
year. 

No  sooner  was  the  advertising  trair. 
set  on  the  track  with  signals  clear  thar 
the  paper  ghost  came  back  to  plague  the 
publishers.  The  paper  trust,  bogy  oi 
1900  and  1901,  returned  in  1916  as  a  full' 
equipped  demon  with  horns  and  a  ^ 
Again  the  Waldorf  heard  impassionec 
denunciations,  which  this  time  paved  the 
way  for  charges  of  monopoly 
prominent  paper  manufacturers.  Tk 
A.  N.  P.  A.  was  in  the  midst  of  ^ 
prosecution,  which  ended  suddenly  ^ 
pleas  of  nolo  contendere  by  the  dejew 
ants.  The  paper  trust  was  “busted,"  W 
the  publishers’  paper  troubles  began  to 
increase  in  geometric  ratio  in  191u  to 
culminate  in  1920  and  1921. 

The  story  of  the  war  years  is 
course  one  of  great  advances  in  the  ne«S‘ 
paper  industry’s  prosperity,  but  it  is^ 
marked,  as  it  concerns  the  Publish^ 
Association,  with  more  or  less  futi)* 
efforts  to  stem  the  laws  of  economics  * 
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dior  true  operation  and  as  manipulated 
^  ^  disadvantage  of  newspaper  pub- 
by  the  pai^r  manufacturers. 
ffftr  was  the  principal  business  topic. 
jjcBpying  whatever  moments  that  were 
gS  occupied  by  valiant  words  of  war  and 
jie  sale  of  war  bonds.  While  the_  price 
ti  paper  mounted  steadily  from  $50  per 
loo  at  the  newspaper  s  doorstep  to  $60, 
jjO,  ^5,  and  $80  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  the 
jL  N.  P.  A.  was  vigorously  fighting  the 
and  the  fight  is  notable  not  only 
Ijcause  it  saved  many  newspapers  from 
atinction,  but  because  of  the  punishment 
yiict^  by  the  paper  mills  upon  the  pub- 
jjiers’  leaders  in  the  battle.  The  fight 
•cot  on,  even  though  A.  X.  P.  officers 
had  to  beg  their  paper  from  mill  to  mill 
ad  pay  whatever  price  the  manuf ac¬ 
tin’  thought  the  emergency  warrantejl. 

But  if  the  paper  fight  was  bitter  in 
the  war -days,  it  redoubled  its  bitterness 
ad  disastrous  effects  in  1910  and  1920, 
•hen  the  price  of  contract  paper  soared 
«$l30a  ton  and  the  spot  market  price  in 
tone  instances  touched  nearly  $300.  Ad- 
latisiiig  came  in  unforeseen  volume  to 
aw$pap<'rs  in  1919.  Publishers  had 
llaced  their  paper  orders  on  the  basis  of 
pat  experience  and  when  the  <lay  of  48- 
M  papers  overnight  supplanted  the 
JJpage  era,  hundreds  of  newspaper 
•fishers  came  into  the  spot  market 
it  once  to  find  the  extra  tonnage, 
k  was  not  available  and  the  paper 
■inufacturer's  story  of  a  world¬ 
wide  shortage  of  newsprint  found  ready 
aidenec.  Prices  hardened  quickly  and 
dwand  more  than  kept  pace.  Despite 
the  warnings  of  the  X.  P.  .4.  paper 
aamittee,  which  recommended  even 
iiore  stringent  econorny  of  paper  than  it 
had  promulgated  during  the  war,  pub- 
Uwrs  continued  to  bid  against  each 
ether  for  small  tonnage. 

Cwtract  prices  caught  the  rising  fever 
of  the  spot  market  and  the  X.  F.  A. 
died  a  special  convention  in  Xovcmlier, 
W19,  at  the  VValdorf. 

it  was  well  attended  and  its  recom¬ 


mendations  were  that  publishers  refrain 
from  stock  market  purchases  and  restrict 
their  newspapers  to  the  tonnage  already 
in  hand.  It  also  took  steps  to  allot  ton¬ 
nage  held  by  large  newspapers  in  its 
membership  to  smaller  newspapers  which 
were  unable  to  buy  any  additional  supply, 
and  it  was  this  rationing,  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  other  groups,  that  pre¬ 
vented  or  deferred  the  destruction  of 
many  small  dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  runaway  market  was  finally 
checked  in  the  spring  of  1920  by  a  bold 
stroke  exccute<l  umier  direction  of  the 
A.  X.  P.  A. — the  importation  of  news¬ 
print  from  northern  Euroi>e.  Spot  prices 
steadily  declined  from  the  moment  that 
the  fleet  of  trucks  bearing  the  cnruiusly 
crated  paper  with  German  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  lettering  passed  through  the 
streets  of  downtown  Xew  York.  Re¬ 
inforcements  had  arrived  for  the  weary 
newspapers  and  the  word  went  over  the 
continent  on  all  press  association  wires 
that  afternoon.  The  runaway  market  had 
well  started  on  its  recession  by  the  time 
of  the  .\pril,  1920.  convention. 

Since  that  time,  pJiper  has  taken  a  sec¬ 
ondary  place  in  convention  agenda,  being 
displaced  by  labor  and  second  cl.ass  postal 
rates.  Expiration  of  the  arbitrati«in 
agreements  with  the  international  tinion 
organizations  several  years  ,igo  and  the 
effort  by  the  typographical  union  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  elements  into  the  contract  have 
resulted  in  a  deadlock  so  far  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  I.  T.  U.  are  concerned. 
With  the  other  unions,  new  contracts 
have  been  made  and  relations  continue 
cordial. 

Postal  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
demanding  most  attention  from  the  .X.  X. 
P.  A.  since  the  post-war  paper  scare. 
Rates  for  transport  of  newspapers 
through  the  mails  had  been  increasetl  as 
a  war  revenue  measure,  but  when  other 
war  revenue  taxes  were  repealed,  the 
rates  fiu  newspapers  were  still  further 
increased.  The  .X.  X.  P.  .X.  and  other 


great  organizations  of  newspapers  fought 
the  battle  for  reduction  through  many 
stages,  overcoming  sectional  and  political 
difficulties  and  finally,  last  year,  winning 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  postal 
charges. 

Problems  of  major  import  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  have  also  l>een  handled 
by  the  .‘Xssticiated  Press,  which  has 
opened  the  convention  week  sessions  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  co-operative  idea  of  news 
service  and  of  its  property  right  in  the 
news  collecte<l  by  and  for  its  members 
were  the  principal  .X.  P.  achievements  up 
to  1917,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  finally  upheld  the  .X.  P. 
contentions  on  the  latter  question. 

Since  the  war  days,  expansion  to  meet 
the  demands  of  member  news  service  for 
more  general  news  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  special  news  has  been  the  principiil 
task  of  the  A.  P.  directors  and  m.an.age- 
ment.  In  late  years,  radio  has  added  a 
multiplicity  of  problems,  some  of  which 
are  yet  awaiting  final  solution. 

The  people  who  attend  conventions  are 
ever  changing,  yet  ever  the  same.  The 
processes  of  life  and  death  have  removed 
from  the  orbit  of  the  Waldorf  most  of 
the  new>paper  men  who  first  met  there 
thirty-five  years  ago.  yet  one  of  the  pi<>- 
neers.  returning  next  week  in  spirit 
would  find  a  few  familiar  faces  ami  ;m 
entirely  familiar  atmosphere.  The  mentjil 
processes  of  the  A.  P.  and  .\.  X.  P.  .X.  in 
annual  meeting  assembled,  are  alxnit  the 
only  reminders  to  present-day  journalism 
of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

IL  NUOVO  MONDO  SOLD 

//  Xuozo  Motuin,  Xew  York  Italian 
language  daily,  was  sold  last  week  to 
the  Italian  Language  Federation  of  the 
Sfxrialist  Party  of  .Xmerica.  Former 
owners  were  the  .Xvanti  Xews  Com¬ 
pany.  The  papt  r  has  been  waging  war 
upon  Fascism  for  three  vears  and  a 
hal  f . 


MILLIS  SUING  LUMBER 
DEALERS  FOR  $65,000 

Indianapoli*  Agency  Allege*  Ad^er- 
titing  Committee  Has  Withheld 
Payments  for  Two 
Months 

Charges  that  the  National  Retail  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealers’  Association,  with  head- 
(purters  at  Chicago,  has  failed  to  pay 
approximately  $()5,000  due  the  Millis 
•Advertising  Company,  Indianapolis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  contract,  were  contaiuetl  in 
a  suit  filed  .April  15  in  Indianapolis 
against  the  As.stKiation  in  Fetleral  court. 

The  suit  alleges  the  company  agrec<l 
to  spoiKsor  a  five  year  advertising  and 
merchaiwlising  campaign  for  tlte  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
Sd.OOO.fXXl,  and  that  the  Associatitm  has 
refused  to  pay  the  amount  due  for  the 
last  two  months  from  its  special  adver¬ 
tising  fund. 

Fred  Millis,  president  of  the  Millis 
.Advertising  Comiwny,  explained  :  "This 
lumlH-r  camiKtign  was  planntxl  at  the  in- 
>istence  of  the  Dealers’  Associatu)n,  our 
client,  to  run  in  the  newsi)a|H-rs.  (>f 
course  the  subscriptions  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  run  a  full  schetliile  of  full-sized 
.ulvertisemenfs  in  every  newspaiKT  in 
every  city  and  town  where  we  had  a  sub- 
scrilx'r  or  siibscrilH-rs,  and  the  result  was 
th.'it  when  we  cut  the  schedule  to  tit  the 
amount  of  money  we  had  to  sikiuI.  the 
newspaiHT  not  on  the  schetlule  raistxl  the 
r(Kif.  They  protested  to  the  subscribing 
<lealers,  and  the  subscribers  came  Kick  at 
ns.  in  some  cases  refusing  to  pay  tlwir 
pledged  subscriptions. 

"So  much  friction  arose  that  finally  the 
association  Ingaii  holding  back  payments 
from  the  fund  due  us  under  our  contract. 
Most  of  that  was  money  we  had  alre.ady 
pai<l  the  newspai)ers  for  sjiace.  So  f>ur 
onlv  recourse  was  to  go  into  court." 


A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION  GROUP  AT  WALDORF  IN  EARLY  1900’S 


Convention  days  at  the  Waldorf  in  the  early  years  of  the  association  s  meetings  at  hotel.  A™®"* '*'^**j^  p  A^^Vroofc/^  Times;  Frank  P.  MacUnnan,  Topeka 
CM;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  V.  S.  McClatchy  R  V  Murdock  FWe;  John  .Stewart  Bryan,  RichJZnd 

Sune  JourLl;  Charles  Brooks,  Son  Francisco  Chronicle;  Hugh  W.  ?;ank  T.  Canterbiy,  A.  N.  P.  A.; 

Neuzs-Leader  ;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe;  ^muel  P  Weston,  E.  H. 

Pertland  (Me.)  ‘Minn.)  .Veie.,. 


Editor 
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PROTESTS  FOLLOW  DAILIES^  SALE  TO  I.  P.  CM 


Boston  Herald-Traveler  Deal  **A  Blow  to  the  Principle  of  a  Free  and  Untrammelled  Press”  Sayj£xp( 
Boston  Post — “Regrettable”  amd  “A  Disservice  to  Journalism”  Worcester  Gazette  Declares  I 


SHAkl’  protects  were  voiced  in  several 
(litTi-rent  oiiarters  t(ilIowtiii>  the  sale 


dilTerent  quarters  lollowiii>>  the  sale 
*)t  stuck  in  the  Host  on  Herald  and  Trav¬ 
eler  to  International  Pajter  Company, 
first  announced  in  the  Iloslon  Post  and 
Boston  A  tiu  rican  last  week  and  later 
confirmed  by  officials  of  International 
Paper  (  ompaiiy  and  the  Herald-Traveler. 

Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska,  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Washington,  on  April  12,  said 
the  purchase  was  "just  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  going  on  all  over 
the  country  by  the  power  trust  to  get 
control  of  the  generation  and  distribution 
of  electrical  energy." 

"They  buy  the  little  generating  plants, 
especially  tho-e  that  are  municipally 
ow'ned,  at  fabulous  prices,"  he  declared, 
“and  in  addition  they  buy  the  newspapers, 
just  as  they  have  done  in  Boston." 

Senator  Norris  has  l)een  waging  a 
vigorous  fight  against  what  he  descrif)es 
as  the  “power  interests.” 

Both  the  Boston  Post  and  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Hi’ening  Gasette  carried 
protesting  editorials,  the  one  in  the  Post 
being  tilled  Bold  Move  By  the  Power 
Trust"  and  the  one  Gazette  headed  “Re¬ 
grettable  Newspaper  Deal." 

Richard  Grozicr  is  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Post.  George  F. 
Booth  is  publisher  and  Roland  F.  An¬ 
drews  is  editor  of  the  Worcester  (iazette. 

The  Post  editorial  printed  April  11, 
said ; 

“The  sale  of  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  to  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International 
Paper  and  Power  Company  which  con¬ 
trols  the  New  England  Power  Com- 
t>any,  is  a  blow  to  the  principle  of  a  free 
and  untrammelled  press. 

“It  is  also  a  gravely  improper  action 
on  the  part  of  a  great  corporation  which 
is  the  dominant  interest  in  the  electric 
power  industry  of  New  England. 

“An  independent,  fearless  press  is  the 
chief  safeguard  of  the  people’s  welfare 
and  the  people’s  rights. 

“At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in 
a  nation-wide  controversy  over  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  allowing  the  great  power  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  huge  combinations  of  capital 
and  when  the  power  companies  arc 
charged  with  spending  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  propaganda  in  certain  news¬ 
papers.  colleges  and  public  schools,  the 
power  trust  of  New  England  takes  con¬ 
trol  of  two  of  our  leading  newspapers. 

"We  submit  that  this  constitutes  a 
grave  menace  to  the  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

“We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  situa¬ 
tion  here  when  the  public  must  decide 
j'ust  how  much  latitude  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  power  companies  of  the  State 
and  how  best  to  protect  the  pe<>ple  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  extortions  of 
any  power  monopoly. 

“TTie  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
twice  sounded  a  warning  and  called  on 
the  I-egislature  for  protection. 

“Newspapers  should  be  free  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  their  readers  the  whole  truth 
about  the  power  situation  without  fear 
or  favor. 

“Yet,  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company  seizes  the  opp<irtunity 
to  purchase  control  of  two  large  organs 
of  public  opinion. 

“Is  it  at  all  likely  that  these  news¬ 
papers,  owned  in  great  part  by  the 
Power  Tfust,  can  serve  the  public  in¬ 
terest  single-mindedly  ? 

"The  Power  Trust  is  seeking  favors 
from  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

“It  is  vitally  interested  in  every  bit 
of  legislation  concerning  the  electric 
power  and  light  and  gas  industries.  Yet 
it  is  not  content  with  receiving  a  square 
deal  from  an  independent  press.  It 
spends  several  million  dollars  to  acquire 
control  of  two  of  the  avenues  by  which 
news  reaches  the  public  and  the  voters 
form  their  opinions  on  questions  affect¬ 
ing  their  welfare. 


"The  Ixjidncss  of  this  transaction  is 
exceeded  only  by  its  capacity  for  harm. 
Ixith  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  honor  of  the  newspaper  busi- 


The  Worcester  Gazette  editorial 
printed  .•\i)ril  12,  declare*! : 

"There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
in  newspaper  offices  there  is  a  decidefl 
shock  at  the  announcement  that  a  fifty 
per  cent,  probably  a  controlling,  interest 
in  the  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  has  Ik-cii  acciuired  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company.  Every  news¬ 
paper  man  who  has  a  pri<le  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  resents  these  intrusions  of  large 
capital  of  alien  interests  into  journalism. 
And  that  resentment  is  shared  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  public  generally  within  the 
field  of  the  jiartieular  newspaper. 

“The  public  in  an  intangible  way  likes 
to  feel  that  the  press  is  free  and  untram- 
mcled  and  it  always  has  a  suspicion  that 
where  a  newspaper  has  a  large  or  domi¬ 
nant  interest  under  the  control  of  outside 
parties  it  is  not  wholly  free  to  serve  the 
public  as  its  resiKinsilde  publishers  ancl 
editors  w*)uld  like  to  have  it.  if  they  were 
wholly  their  own  masters.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  intluence  of  the 
Herald  and  Traveler  has  received  a  seri¬ 
ous  blow  by  reason  of  the  ownership  now 
disclosed.  For  our  part,  we  regret  it. 
With  that  statement  perhaps  that  is  all 
that  we  are  calle<l  on  to  say  or  ought 
properly  to  .say  alKuit  something  which 
is  not  our  business,  except  in  a  collateral 


"The  announcement  in  the  Herald  this 
mf)rning,  which  followed  announcement 
in  rival  papers  yesterday,  is  unfortunate. 
The  Herald  puts  itself  in  the  position  of 
defending  itself  and  defending  the  sale 
of  this  large  interest  in  its  company.  It 
.says,  ‘.X  plain,  oiK-n,  aboveboard  arrange¬ 
ment  long  contemplated  has  been  finally 
effected  and  made  known  in  a  plain,  open, 
alxn’e-lKiard  manner.’  We  do  not  doubt 
the  bona-fides  of  the  Herald  that  the 
purchase  was  made  in  a  plain  alxiveboard 
manner,  but  that  it  was  ’made  known  in 
a  plain,  cqien,  alioveboard  manner’  the 
facts  hardly  Ijear  out.  transaction 

which  it  is  said  was  completed  in  Janu¬ 
ary  is  made  public  in  April,  with  almost 
an  ajiology,  after  the  sale  has  been 
blazoned  on  the  front  pages  of  other 
newspapers  throughout  New  England 
with  the  facts  first  given  the  light  of  day 
by  the  Boston  American  and  Boston 
Post. 

"That  rather  is  an  indication  of  what 
happens  in  devious  ways  in  a  newspaper 
oft'ice  when  thfjse  who  know  nothing 
alKiiit  journalism,  the  ethics  of  journal¬ 
ism,  or  the  aspirations  of  newspaper  men, 
but  who  contr*)!  money,  have  a  decisive 
hand  in  the  handling  of  a  newspaper. 
We  *loubt  if  this  new  interest  in  the 
Herald  will  help  the  Herald.  W'c  doubt 
if  it  will  Ik'  *>f  service  to  the  power  in¬ 
terests  which  are  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  which 
are  the  purchasers  of  the  stock. 

“To  say,  as  the  Herald  does,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  a  desirable  one  liecause  ’a 


JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS’  SON  SAILS 


Jesse  Lynch  Williams  who  recently  returned  to  the  field  of  the  novel  with 
“They  ^ill  Fall  in  Love,”  began  his  literary  career  as  a  working  newspaper 
man.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Aew  York  Sun.  His  son  Henry  Meade  Wil¬ 
liams  is  also  a  former  Sun  reporter.  With  his  wife,  young  Mr.  Williams  just 
left  for  France  where  he  will  finish  a  hook. 


clo.se  contact  between  a  great  iTy.;; 
and  a  great  consumer  ot  white  ; 
would  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  : 
companies,  the  readers  of  each  net 
paper,  and  the  community,’  i>  all  : 
There  is  no  scarcity  in  the  production 
newsprint.  There  is  an  over-supply 
newsprint.  Newsprint  manufacturers  t 
thankful  to  newspajK-rs  for  taking  , 
portion  of  their  requirements  from  t 
The  over-plus  is  so  great  the  price 
newsprint  has  had  to  be  reduced. 

"The  fact  is  that  certain  interests 
the  ownership  of  the  Herald  andTra.> 
have  sold  their  stock  to  interests  w 
represent  the  International  Paper  Com 
pany.  These  owners  of  the  Herald  • 
had  a  perfect  right  to  sell  that  stock 
they  wished  to.  That  is,  a  legal  righ; 
and  they  probably  made — they  undoui* 
edly  made— a  large  and  handsome  pr.  - 
But  in  their  responsibility  to  the  pe ; 
whom  they  serve,  they  had  no  right  ■ 
sell  this  stock  to  such  an  interest,  an 
terest  seeking  at  the  present  time  : 
special  favors  in  these  states.  A  new 
paper  is  not  alone  a  business  enterpr.- 
A  newspaper  is  a  moral  responshi': 
and  the  ownership  of  any  ni  w-pa;. 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  w- 
when  a  great  public  ouestion  is  to  ^ 
discussed  and  presented  to  the  ikh: 
can  come  before  the  people  with  cr: 
hands. 

“Money.  Money.  Money.  Is  there- 
obligation  or  consideration  that  ir 
stand  in  the  way  of  it?  The  inter 
which  have  sold  the  control  of  the  R 
ton  Herald  and  Traveler  may  have 
a  good  business  deal  and  may  enjoy  th- 
honestly  acquired  wealth.  But  they  ha 
done  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  people 
New  England  and  to  journalism 
erally.” 

The  question  of  International  Pa- 
Company  ownership  of  newspaper  y. 
was  given  two  full  pages  in  The  A’.i': 
for  April  17,  in  an  article  by  I  ^ 
I-oomis.  titled  “Who  Ow-ns  The  D: 
Press?" 

It  reviewed  the  newsprint  situation,  • 
entry  of  cornstalk  paper  into  the  pici' 
and  the  Schall  resolution  calling  for  ■ 
investigation  of  the  newsprint  m'-.niip 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


N.  Y.  GROUP  TO  MEET 


Executive  Committee  of  State 
Ushers  Will  Pick  Meeting  Dsli 


Plans  for  the  annual  summer  mef!  i 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish. 
Association  will  be  determined  upoi  ‘ 
a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  c  ' 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  P 
lishers’  Association  at  the  \Val' 
Astoria  Hotel,  Monday,  April  22. 

Graduation  exercises  for  the  • 
young  men  who  have  completed 
printing  course  at  the  Empire  School 
Printing  at  Ithaca  will  ^  formula' 
The  executive  committee  of  the  N' 
York  State  Association  follows: 
tive  committee,  Ralph  E.  Bennett,  T' 
hamton  Press;  VV’illiam  J.  Connors.  J 
Buffalo  Courier  &r  Express;  Frank 
Gannett,  Rochester  Times-Union;  ' 
dison  B.  Parker,  Watertoum 
Frank  E.  Tripp.  Elmira  Star-Gacell( 
Jerome  D.  Barnum  is  president. 


BILLBOARD  TAX  FAILS 

Minnesota  house  members  on  .Aprs  ; 
defeated  an  effort  to  place  a  tax 
billboards,  thus  completely  bl  ■ 

chances  of  the  measure’s  passing  ar 
present  session.  The  bill  would 
ipquire*!  a  tax  of  one  cent  for  ' 
square  foot  of  billboard  in  the 
The  sponsor,  George  Rodenberg  of  ' 
Paul,  declared  that  billboards  now 
tually  escape  taxation,  only  S4,b77  - 
received  throughout  the  state  from 
source  in  1928. 


/ 
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FIXING  ASSET  VALUE  OF  A.  P.  MEMBERSHIP 


Expert  Consideration  of  a  Familiar  Puzzle — Estimates  Range  from  $1.50  to  $3  Per  Unit  of  City 
Population — Exclusiveness  and  Literacy  Important  Factors 


M0N’<'>  the  many  questions  relating 
to  the  inherent  value  of  various  daily 
ne«5paper  attributes,  probably  tlie  one 
most  {re<iuently  asked  and  most  seldom 
^wered  with  finality  is  that  relating 
JO  the  value  of  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ioted  Press.  The  question  has  come 
up  with  notable  frequency  during  the 
past  five  years,  no  doubt  for  the  reason 
that  new  spapers  were  bei*-  purchased 
hv  men  unfamiliar  with  the  inner  details 
of  Journalism,  or  by  men  who  purposed 
to  exploit  the  success  achieved  with  one 
newspaper  by  extending  their  operations 
10  other  fields.  In  either  case,  they  often 
confronted  condition  which  had  had  no 
parallel  in  the  previous  experience.  The 
past  year  has  therefore  seen  a  wide¬ 
spread.  though  uncoordinated,  effort  by 
pablishers  to  arrive  at  standards  of 
aloes  which  are  capable  of  general  as 
■ell  as  particular  application. 

Values  of  machinery  and  of  circula¬ 
tion  lists  can  be  established  and  usually 
are  without  difficulty,  even  though  the 
ntangibility  of  circulation  as  an  asset 
sometimes  presents  puzzles.  Valuation  of 
an  Associated  Press  membership,  how- 
otr,  has  appeared  to  be  subject  to  no 
rule  and  its  rating  as  an  asset 
nries  widely  among  newspaper  owners. 
The  Associated  Press,  as  an  organized 
body,  has  invariably  declined  to  place  a 
monetary  value  upon  the  right  to  its 
privileges  and  services  possessed  by  the 
bolder  of  a  membership. 

The  value  of  such  a  membership,  or 
as  it  was  called  a  generation  ago,  a 
franchise,  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix 
in  dollars  and  cents.  First,  there  is  no 
vested  right  in  the  membership.  The 
structure  of  the  Associated  Press  is 
that  of  a  social  organization,  rather  than 
of  a  commercial  corporation.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  the  exchange  of  information  be¬ 
tween  its  members  exclusively,  the 
membc.s  bearing  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
organization.  In  this  respect,  it  differs 
sharply  from  the  organization  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  news  service  organized  and 
operating  for  profit  and  selling  in  all 
SeWs  without  exclusive  limitations. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  use  of  the  word 
“franchise"  is  inaccurate,  as  there  have 
been  no  A.  P.  franchises  issued  by  the 
organization  formed  under  New  York 
State  laws  some  29  years  ago,  and  the 
'erm  is  a  legacy  from  the  old  Associated 
Press  of  Illinois,  which  dissolved  fol¬ 
lowing  a  co'urt  decision  characterizing 
it  as  a  common  carrier,  whose  services 
were  available  to  all  who  could  pay  for 
them.  The  present  body  elects  its 
members  under  the  same  legal  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  any  other  social  club.  The 
hoard  of  directors  may  admit  new  mem- 
brs,  but  if  a  protest  is  filed  against  such 
election,  the  prospective  member  may  be 
elected  only  by  the  vote  of  four-fifths 
of  the  membership  assembled  in  annual 
meeting.  That  has  seldom  happened. 

That  a  very  definite  monetary  value 
attaches  to  such  a  privilege  is  obvious. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  membership  is 
not  irrevocable,  being  terminable  at  the 
&cretion  of  fellow  members  and  di- 
tnetors  on  proof  of  violation  of  the 
by-laws,  the  fact  is  that  members  have  so 
protected  their  asset  by  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  penalties  for  minor  infractions, 
that  major  derelictions  are  practically 
unknown. 

The  extent  or  amount  of  a  member¬ 
ship’s  value  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  d^ree  of  exclusiveness  of  the  meni- 
hership.  For  that  reason,  ordinarily 
■wmberships  associated  with  morning 
nwspapers  have  apparently  higher  values 
than  those  attaching  to  afternoon  news- 
I*Pers,  due  to  the  fact  of  negligible 
ront^ition  of  other  newspaper  services 
•n  the  morning  field  and  the  existence 
of  strong  competing  services  for  after¬ 
noon  newspapers. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  the  extent  of 
•he  value  or  the  benefits  derived  from 
'nmt'bership  are  dependent  upon  the  indi- 


By  S.  P.  WESTON  am 

vidual  newspaper  ability  of  the  member 
and  the  scoih;  and  worth  of  the  field  in 
which  his  newspaper  is  located. 

It  is  thus  necessary,  in  attempting  to 
translate  the  value  of  .Associated  Press 
meniliership  into  nKuicy  terms,  to  con¬ 
sider  a  number  of  other  footers  which 
in  themselves  are  not  included  in  the 
certificate  of  membership,  but  upon 
which  the  strength  and  value  of  the 
membership  are  predicated. 

The  first  and  most  important  factor 
is  obviously  the  field  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  exercises  its  membership  rights, 
that  is.  the  city  and  adjacent  territory 
for  which  the  exclusive  membership  is 
granted.  This  is  a  definable  factor  from 
a  newspaper  standpoint. 

The  value  of  the  field  depends  ufKm 
the  amount  of  population,  degree  of 
literacy  of  this  population,  and  the  gain¬ 
ful  employment  of  the  people  served. 
United  States  census  figures  supply  the 
necessary  data  for  determination  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  degree  of  literacy,  and  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  latter 
factor  answers  conclusively  nuist  (|ues- 
tions  which  might  be  raised  concerning 
the  character  of  the  population  served. 
The  <iuestion  of  the  gainful  employment 
of  the  jMipulation  is  answerable  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  by  a  considerable 
range  of  statistical  information,  which 
year  by  year  increases  in  uniformity  and 
utility  fur  analytical  puriM)ses.  W'e  have 
found,  however,  that  using  Fe<leral  in¬ 
come  tax  reports  for  an  individual  city 
in  comparison  with  the  average  for  the 
country  furnishes  a  sufficiently  definite 
base  for  determining  unit  population 
values  from  a  newspaper  standpoint. 
Degree  of  literacy,  or  rather  percentage 
of  illiteracy,  furnishes  an  index  to  the 
normal  circulation  limits  of  newspapers. 

Th^  second  main  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  what  might  be  called  “fran¬ 
chise”  for  want  of  a  better  term.  This 
may  be  defined  as  including  not  only 
.Associated  Press  membership  and  other 
telegraphic  news  service,  hut  the  extent, 
qualit>f  and  ability  of  the  local  news¬ 
gathering  force,  the  completeness  of  the 
newspaper's  service  to  the  people  of  in¬ 
formation,  education,  amusement,  inspira¬ 
tion — in  general,  its  adaptation  to  and 
capacity  for  the  job  that  confronts  it. 
Statcfl  briefly,  “field”  is  the  opportunity 
and  “franchise”  is  the  exploitation  of  the 
opportunity. 

The  third  and  variable  factor  is  that 
of  management,  which  includes  a  high 
degree  of  that  intangible  known  as  the 
jK-rsonal  equation.  It  is  a  topic  upon 
which  one  cannot  be  dogmatic  and  which 
must  lie  valued  carefully  in  relation  to 
the  two  preceding  factors. 

For  the  purpose  of  valuing  an  Associ- 
acted  Press  membership,  let  us  assume 
that  the  field  is  average  as  to  size,  degree 
of  literacy  and  gainful  employment  of 
population,  that  the  “franchise"  as  de¬ 
fined  above  is  adequate  and  that  the 
management  is  competent,  a  combination 
which  is  more  than  usual  in  present-dav 
newspaper  production.  Taking  data  for 
a  numl)er  of  such  situations  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  formula  based  on  a  money 
valuation  per  unit  of  population. 

Prior  to  the  war,  it  was  the  practice 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  appraisers 
tf)  set  this  value  at  $1  per  unit  of  iiopu- 
lation.  In  reaching  this  figure,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  the  country  was  taken  and  degrees 
of  illiteracy  and  unit  earnings  of  popula¬ 
tion  were  reconciled.  Due  to  the  change 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  the  increase  in  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  wealth  since  the  war,  the  present 
unit  appears  to  vary  from  $1..t0  per  unit 
of  city  population  to  as  high  as  $3  per 
unit  of  city  population.  It  is  noted  that 
city  population  is  used  rather  than  field 
or  trading  area  population,  so  that  a  uni¬ 
form  and  comparable  population  basis 
is  employed 

The  application  of  the  unit  value  of 
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population  varies  from  SI. 50  to  S.i 
through  variance  in  degrees  of  literacy 
unit  population  earnings,  and  inter-field 
and  intra-field  co'”netition  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Considering  all 
these  elements,  in  an  average  city,  under 
average  conditions,  a  newspapeT  with  an 
exclusive  .Associated  Press  memiK-rshiii 
serving  a  city  population  of  300.0tM) 
might,  by  employing  the  $1..50  unit  value, 
set  the  value  of  its  .A.  P.  membership  at 
S45().(K)0. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  many  instances 
this  valuation  will  lx-  too  low.  It  will 
serve  as  a  ba.se,  however,  to  he  nuHlified 
and  determined  more  definitely  bv  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  amount  of  circulation, 
the  general  volume  of  advertising,  the 
rates  commanded  for  advertising,  and 
the  fullness  with  which  the  paper  holding 
the  membership  fills  its  field. 

We  have  examined  the  data  on  several 
fields  of  varying  sizes  and  character  of 
population  in  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  country  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  newspaper  competition.  The  units  of 
valuation  for  Associated  Press  member¬ 
ship  in  these  fields,  it  was  indicated, 
varied  between  SI. 50  and  $2.50  per  unit 
of  population.  The  elements  of  degree 
of  literacy  and  both  the  field  and  the 
competency  of  management  are  indicated 
by  the  ratio  of  newspajicrs  circulated  to 
population. 

In  one  instance,  a  field  with  a  very 
high  proportion  of  negro  population, 
shows  a  high  degree  of  circulation 
saturation.  This  is  explained  in  this 
particular  case  by  the  recognized  ability 
of  the  management,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  morning  and  evening  memberships 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  ownership.  In 
another  city,  with  a  low  percentage  of 
illiteracy  and  a  higher  rating  of  wealth, 
the  circulation  saturation  was  not  quite 
so  complete.  In  this  field  there  was 
intense  competition,  both  within  the  city 
and  in  the  adjacent  territory. 

City  .A,  in  the  Far  West,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  80  t>er  cent  native  white.  20  per 
cent  foreign  horn  and  negro,  is  rated 
83  per  cent  almve  the  average  of  the 
country  in  wealth.  Only  1.5  per  cent 
of  its  population  is  illiterate.  Its  news¬ 
papers  circulate  one  copy  to  each  2.11 
units  of  city  pomilation  daiV  and  to  each 
2.68  units  on  .Sunday. 

City  B,  of  about  the  same  size  in  the 
Middle  West,  has  a  population  76  per 
cent  native  white,  5.6  per  cent  negro 
and  18.4  foreign  born,  with  1.4  per  cent 
illiteracy  and  a  rating  of  75  per  ceqt 
above  average  in  wealth.  Its  newspapers 
circulate  one  copy  to  each  2.05  'units  of 
poptjiation  daily  and  one  copy  to  2.27 
units  on  Sunday. 

City  C,  also  within  this  population 
group,  located  in  the  Southwest,  has  a 
population  of  79  per  cent  native  white, 
15.5  per  cent  negro,  and  the  remainder 
foreign  born,  has  an  illiteracy  per¬ 
centage  of  8.3  and  rates  99  per  cent 
above  the  average  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  newspapers  of  this  city  circulate 
one  copy  to  each  1.78  units  of  city 
population  daily  and  one  to  each  2.90 
units  on  S'unday. 

City  D,  somewhat  smaller  and  located 
in  New  England,  is  75  per  cent  native 
white  and  25  per  cent  foreign  born,  with 
an  illiteracy  percentage  of  4.7  and  a 
rating  of  60  per  cent  above  average  in 
wealth.  Its  newspapers  circulate  one 
copy  to  each  2.63  units  daily  and  one 
to  each  6.52  units  Sunday. 

City  E,  located  in  the  South  and 
similar  in  size  to  City  D,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  60  per  cent  native  white.  35  per 
cent  negro  and  5  per  cent  foreign  born. 
Illiteracy  ranges  about  16  per  cent  and 
the  city  rates  52  per  cent  above  average 
in  wealth  Its  newspapers  circulate  one 
copy  to  each  2.62  units  daily  and  one 
to  each  4.38  units  Sunday. 

City  F,  also  in  the  South  and  consid¬ 
erably  smaller.  ha«  a  population  57  per 


cent  native  w  lute,  42.5  per  cent  negro 
aiul  .5  iKT  cent  foreign  liorn.  It  is 
10  iK'r  cent  alxive  acerage  in  weaitii.  Its 
newsjKipers  circulate  one  copy  daily  to 
each  4.75  units  and  one  Sunday  co)iy 
to  each  4.45  units. 

City  (i,  another  Southern  community 
similar  ti>  City  F,  has  a  native  white 
pipulation  of  >2  per  cent,  negro.  45  p«‘r 
cent,  and  foreign  born.  3  i)er  cent.  It  is 
29-UK)ths  of  1  per  cent  alxive  average  in 
wealth.  Its  new sp-qiers  circulate  one 
daily  copy  to  each  4.10  units  and  one 
.'Sunday  copy  to  each  4.13  units  of  city 
txipniation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  city  circulation, 
as  stated  in  A.  B.  C.  rejxirts,  is  compared 
with  city  ixipulation,  not  total  circulation 
with  total  field  population. 

As  Iws  been  stated,  the  data  on  all  of 
these  fields  indicate<l  a  valuation  for 
.Associated  Press  membership  ranging 
Ix'twcen  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  unit  of  city 
ixipulation.  In  some  of  the  cities  the 
pulilishers  enjoyed  freedom  from  coni- 
ix-tition  within  the  city  and  from  strong 
newspapers  in  nearby  large  cities.  In 
others  there  was  intense  competition  l>e- 
tween  pipers  publisheil  in  the  city.  li» 
one  of  the  cases  citeil,  the  .Associated 
Press  members  arc  actually  competing 
with  another  Associated  Press  iiKmber 
in  a  m.ajor  city  40  miles  away  for  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising.  In  some  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  evidently  exploited  their 
opportunity  to  the  full ;  in  others  there 
are  evidently  large  unrealized  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  expansion. 

So  many  questions  of  this  kind  enter 
into  the  valuation  of  such  an  intangible 
asset  as  an  A.  P.  membership  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  dogmatic  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  being 
theoretical.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  years  have  not  seen  the  establishment 
of  a  rule-of-thumb  valuation  for  this 
asset,  which  is  generally  included  as  an 
clement  of  a  newspaper’s  goodwill.  As 
such,  its  value  is  usually  a  part  of  the 
circulation  valuation,  and  the  latter  is 
determined  by  fixing  the  relation  between 
net  anil  gross  earnings  to  the  circulation 
structure. 

AD  ART  AWARDS  MADE 

Philadelphia  Artist*'  AdeartiaiBC 
Works  Appraised  in  Annual  Exhibit 

Fifth  annual  exhibition  of  original 
paintings  and  drawings  applied  to  adver¬ 
tising  by  Philadelphia  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertising  (k'lKirtments  was  held  recently 
at  the  Philadelphia  Sketch  Gub  galleries. 
Awards  in  five  classifications  follow : 

( 1 )  Painting  and  drawing  in  color : 
first  prize  to  Janet  Smalley  and  Ellcanor 
(itiilii.  Fox  &  Mackenzie;  second,  Arthur 
Palmer,  McKee  &  Albright.  (2)  Black 
aixl  white  illustration  in  half  tone:  first, 
Lyle  Justis,  for  C.  J.  H.  Anderson;  sec¬ 
ond,  R,  Kolierts  Baldwin,  for  Franklin 
Printing  Company.  (3)  Black  and 
white  illustration  in  line:  first,  Earl 
Horter,  Mcl.ain-Simpcrs ;  second,  Roy 
Spreter,  John  L.  Butler  Company.  (4) 
Photography;  first,  R.  T.  Donner,  for 
Jolm  ’VVanamaker;  second,  R.  T.  Donner. 
Fox  St  Mackenzie,  and  VVilliam  Shewell 
Ellis,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  (5)  Decora¬ 
tive  design :  Vernon  B.  Sisson,  Franklin 
Printing  Company;  second.  W.  D. 
Teague,  C.  J.  H.  Amlerson. 


COMMUNITY  PAPER  BOMBED 

A  bomb  was  exploded  last  week  at 
the  plant  of  the  .Suburban  Leader,  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  in  Cicero,  Ill., 
wrecking  the  side  wall  of  a  cab  com¬ 
pany’s  garage  next  door.  Although  the 
police  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
bomb  was  intended  for  the  cab  com¬ 
pany.  William  Cepak,  publisher  of  the 
paper,  disagreed.  He  said  the  Suburban 
Leader  had  engaged  in  a  bitterly  con¬ 
tested  pditical  fight  April  2  and  attrib¬ 
uted  the  bombing  to  that. 
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ALISON  SMITH  PICKS  “JOURNEY’S  END” 
AS  PLAY  PUBLISHERS  SHOULD  SEE 

“Street  Scene,”  “Show  Boat,”  “Strangle  Interlude”  and 
^‘Holiday**  Also  Recommended  by  N.  Y.  World’s  Critic — 

^  Suggests  Trip  to  Hoboken  for  Melodrama  Thrills 


The  New  York  theatrical  season, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
lamentations  among  the  producers  and 
everyone  connected  with  the  theatre,  is 
on  the  wane,  but  when  KnnoR  &  Pub- 
LiSHFJi  asked  Alison  Smith,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Nne  York  World,  to  rec¬ 
ommend  some  shf)ws  this  week  which 
she  thought  visiting  memlx-rs  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  might  en¬ 
joy,  she  graciously  supplie<l  a  list  ample 
enough  to  keep  every  ccnivention  week 
evening  bright  and  lively. 

First  on  the  list  of  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment  Miss  Smith  places  “Journey's 
Ivid,”  the  recently  arrive*!  English  war 
play  by  R.  C.  Sheriff,  at  the  Henry- 
Miller  Theatre.  This  drama,  which 
centers  around  a  group  of  English  army 
officers  in  a  dugout  at  the  front,  was 
described  by  Miss  Smith  as  being  “the 
iK-st  thing  presented  here  for  five 
seasons.” 

In  the  same  bracket  with  this  jday 
Miss  Smith  includes  “Street  Scene."  by- 
Elmer  Rice,  at  the  Playhouse.  It  is  a 
drama  of  New  York’s  everyday  life. 

“These  two  plays  are  quite  unusual." 
Miss  Smith  said.  “They  are  entirely 
different  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
dramatic  work  and  are  both  in  the 
smash  hit  class.  An  amazing  thing 
about  ‘Journey’s  End’  is  that  there  are 
ii<»  women  players  in  the  cast,  a  fact 
w'hicli  is  considered  fatal  to  any  show, 
and  yet  it  is  a  tremendous  success.” 

Fargene  O’Neill’s  “Strange  Interlude" 
at  the  John  Golden  is  nearing  the  end 
of  its  run  after  a  year  in  New  York 
and  is  recommended  by  Miss  Smith  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it.  This  play- 
starts  at  5:30  in  the  evening  and  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  at  seven.  It 
is  a  Theatre  Guild  production. 

“The  cast  of  the  ‘.Age  of  Innocence’ 
gives  a  swell  performance,”  the  VVorlrl's 
critic  said,  “and  although  many  of  the 
i»ther  critics  didn’t  like  the  play  I 
thought  it  was  very  go^.”  This  pres¬ 
entation  boasts  Katherine  Cornell  for 
its  star  and  is  at  the  Flmpire  Theatre. 

Two  other  Theatre  Guild  productions 
are  included  in  the  list  of  c<ime«lies  and 
dramas  Miss  Smith  thinks  are  w<M-th 
seeing.  They  are  “Caprice,”  starring 
Lynn  Fontanne  and  .Alfred  Lunt,  at  the 
the  Guild  Theatre  and  “Man’s  Estate,” 
by  Bruce  Gould  and  Beatrice  Blackmar 
at  the  Biltmorc  Theatre.  The  authors 
of  the  latter  play  are  both  newspaper 
writers.  Mr.  Gould  is  aviation  editor  of 
the  New  York  Htrntnp  Post  and  Miss 
Blackmar  is  on  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
Nesv  York  World. 

Miss  Smith  rates  “Holiday,”  by 
Phillip  Barry,  very  highly  in  the  list  of 
comedies. 

“It  is  a  very  wise,  witty  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  play.”  she  said,  “and.  while  it  is 
unqualifiedly  a  comedy,  it  has  many 
overtones  of  drama.  It  is  a  play  about 
real  people "  The  play  is  at  the  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

If  tickets  cannot  he  procured  for  the 
hits  Miss  Smith  suggests  as  alteniates 
“Kibitzer,”  at  the  Royale,  “I>et  Us  Be 
Gay,"  starring  Francine  I,arrimore,  at 
the  Little,  and  “Little  .Accident”  at  the 
.Ambassador. 

“I  think  the  title  of  the  last  named 
play  rather  badly  chosen,”  she  declared, 
“but,  it  is  really  a  very  delightful 
comedy.” 

In  the  song  and  dance  category  Miss 
Smith  told  Eni-roR  tt  Publisher  she  likes 
Ziegfeld's  “Show  Boat”  best  of  all. 

“It’s  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  ever 
produced,”  'was  her  opinion.  “Of  course, 
it  was  here  last  spring,  but  any  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  missed  it  then 
ought  to  see  it  this  season. 

“Another  fine  musical  production  is 
the  golf  show  ‘Follow  Thru.’  ‘Spring  is 
Here’  has  wonderful  music  and  is  a 
pretty  good  all-around  show.  For  a  real 


comedian,  though,  go  to  see  ‘Holtl  Every¬ 
thing.’  Bert  i.,ahr  in  that  show  is  one 
of  the  funniest  jiersons  I've  ever  seen. 
Then  there's  ’Blackbirds  of  1928.’  the 
negro  revue,  which  has  l>een  running  a 
year.  It  has  some  new  material  in  it 
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and  the  tap-dancing  is  really  marvelous.’’ 

A  straight  comedy  Miss  Smith  thinks 
.some  of  the  publishers  might  enjoy  is 
“Mrs.  Bumpstead-Leigh,”  which  has  been 
revived  witli  Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  star  role. 

“The  play  is  somewhat  creaky,”  our 
guide  told  us,  “but  Mrs.  Fiske  is  glori¬ 
ously  comical  in  her  part  ” 

The  foregoing  prtKluctions  are  playing 
at  the  following  theatres :  “Show  Boat,” 
at  the  Ziegfeld;  “Follow  Thru,"  at 
Chaniti’s  46th  Street ;  “Spring  is  Here,” 
at  the  Alvin ;  “Hold  Everything,’!^  at  the 
Broadhurst ;  “Blackbirds,”  at  the  Eltinge  ; 
and  “Mrs.  Bumpstead-Iwigh,”  at  the 
Klaw. 

As  this  is  being  written  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more’s  new  starring  vehicle,  “The  Love 
Izuel,”  is  scheduled  to  open  at  the  Ethel 
Barrymore  Theatre,  a  fine  new  house,  built 
last  year  specially  for  the  famous  actress. 
Miss  Smith  was  looking  forward  to  this 
as  promising  to  be  an  excellent  produc¬ 
tion,  and  she  explained  that  two  more 
plays.  “The  Camel  Through  the  Neetlle's 
Eye,”  by  Frantisek  I,anger,  to  Ite  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  the  Martin 
Beck  Theatre;  and  “Before  You’re  25,” 
by  Kenyon  Nicholson  coming  to  the 
Maxine  Elliott,  will  probably  be  worth 
seeing. 

For  a  merry  divertissement  Miss  Smith 
advises  the  convention  delegates  to  hie 
themselves  across  the  Hudson  to  Hoboken 
and  see  Christopher  Morley’s  two  pro¬ 
ductions,  “After  Dark.”  a  blood-curdling 
melodrama  by  Dion  Boucicault,  done  in 
the  old  ten-twent’-thirt’  style,  and  “The 
Black  Crook”  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
operetta  that  once  shocke*!  New  York. 

“The  big  attraction  at  these  two 
shows,”  she  explained,  “is  the  fun  you 
get  out  of  seeing  what  was  once  con¬ 
sidered  serious  drama  and  snappy  musical 
comedy  and  the  enjoyment  of  hissing 
the  villain,  cheering  the  hero  and  whist¬ 
ling  the  musical  hits.  The  audiences 
making  the  pilgrimage  from  New  York 
usually  leave  their  manners  at  home  and 
have  a  swell  time  acting  like  gallery 
gods. 

“There  is  also  an  added  inducement  in 
the  form  of  numerous  old-fashioned  ger¬ 
man  restaurants  in  the  neighborhoofl  of 
the  theatres,  where  delicious  Bavarian 
dishes  are  washed  down  with  Germany's 
national  beverage,  and  dining  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  continental  style.” 

The  theatres  housing  these  shows  in 
Hoboken  are  the  Rialto  and  the  Lyric. 


They  are  most  easily  reached  by  Hudson 
Tube  trains  from  3^d  street  and  Sixth 
axenue,  which  take  you  directly  to 
Hoboken.  The  theatres  and  the  restau¬ 
rants  are  but  a  short  and  inexpensive 
taxi  ride  from  the  tube  terminal,  and 
tickets  to  both  shows,  although  they  must 
be  ordered  in  advance,  are  surprisingly 
cheap  with  a  top  price  of  two  dollars, 
except  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holi¬ 
days. 

With  the  foregoing  array  of  shows  all 
promising  interestim*  entertainment.  Miss 
Smith  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  she 
liopes  the  publishers  enjoy  those  they 
see  and  trusts  her  recommendations 
prove  .satisfactory. 


lOWANS  TO  CONTINUE 
ADVERTISING  DRIVE 


$50,000  in  Cask  and  Space  Sub¬ 
scribed  by  Dailies  at  Des  Moines 
Meeting — Throop  Re-elected 
President 

Tliat  the  twenty-five  separate  markets 
in  the  state  of  Iowa  should  lie  well  ad¬ 
vertised  was  tlie  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  As.sociation  at 
its  recent  meeting  in  Des  Moines. 

.-\t  this  meeting  which  was  attended 
by  practically  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  state,  it  was  decided  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
for  many  years  slumld  be  continued  and 
as  a  result  S.sO.lKK)  in  cash  and  space 
was  immediately  subscribed. 

.■\t  the  time  of  the  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  in  Iowa  several  years  ago  this 
group  of  newsi>apers  banded  together 
and  raised  several  thousand  dollars  for 
tlie  iiurjKjse  of  advertising  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Iowa  as  a  market  for  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  goods.  The  results  were 
so  gratifying  that  the  plan  has  been 
carried  through  ever  since. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
advertising  consists  of  Frank  D. 
Throop,  Davenport  Democrat;  Eugene 
Kelly,  Sioux  City  Tribune;  Walter  S. 
Merryman.  Fortdodge  Messenger;  Lee 
P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette; 
Fred  Worxlward,  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald;  J.  Tracey  Garrett,  Burlington 
liatvk-liye ;  George  Thayer,  Mars'hall- 
tmvn  Timcs-Rcpublican;  Verne  Mar¬ 
shall.  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  O’Brien,  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 
The  copy  will  be  placed  by  the  Cool- 
IDT.E  Adxxrtisinc  .Acency  of  Des 
Moines  which  not  only  prepares  the 
material  for  the  campaign,  but  also  pre¬ 
pares  the  copy  to  be  used  every  month 
in  the  memlter  papers  within  the  state. 

.At  this  annual  meeting  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected  for  another  year,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher 
of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  president 
and  Dale  E.  Carroll.  Keokuk  Gate- 
City.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

'The  association  also  decided  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  efforts  of  the  commercial 
secretaries  of  the  state  in  running  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the  state  papers 
“selling  Iowa  to  Iowa  people.” 

The  Iowa  newspapers  participating  in 
the  campaign  are  as  follows:  Ames 
Tribune,  Boone  Nesvs-Republican,  Bur¬ 
lington  Gaze'te.  Burlington  Hawk-Eye, 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Centerville  lowe- 
gietn.  CImton  Herald.  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil.  Davenport  Democrat,  Dav¬ 
enport  Times,  Dubuque  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald,  Fort  Dodge  Messenger,  Fort  Mad- 
i.ion  Democrat,  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen, 
Keokuk  Gate-City,  Marshalltown 
Times-Republican,  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette,  Muscatine  Journal,  Oelwein 
Register,  Oskaloosa  Herald,  Ottumwa 
Courier.  .Sioux  City  Journal,  Sioux 
Cit"  Tribune,  Washington  Journal, 
Waterloo  Courier.  Waterloo  Trihme, 
Nercton  Nru’s  and  Perry  Chief. 


CONTINUES  BAN  ON  REPORTERS 

Judge  Will  Leach  of  I^ckawanna 
county.  Pa.,  continued  his  ban  on  news¬ 
paper  reporters  at  divorce  hearings  last 
week  when  he  heard  more  than  20  cases. 
The  judge  holds  that  no  good  results 
from  having  details  of  these  cases  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press.  The  other  judges 
refuse  to  adopt  his  views. 


S.  C  EDITORS  MAKING 
TRIP  TO  HAVANA 


Will  Hold  AjusuoI  CooTeotion  Abo*r4 
Boot  —  Forty  of  90  Leovc* 
Cborleston  April  1ft—  N.  C. 
FohGskoro  t»  Group 


(tij  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvrlisher) 

Charleston,  S.C.,  April  17.— Havam 
Cuba,  will  be  the  objective  of  a  part* 
of  sotue  90  persons  making  up  the  ais 
nual  convention  of  the  South  Carolinj 
Press  Association  who  left  Charlestot 
this  afteruixju  for  Tampa,  where  i 
steamer  will  be  boarded  for  the  trip  t» 
the  Cuban  capital  The  party  was  h 
arrive  in  Havana  Friday  afterncKin  ai4 
will  remain  there  until  April  23. 

Elaborate  preparations  have  l>eeii  mad* 
tor  the  entertainment  of  the  asMciatwi 
in  Havana.  The  National  Tourist  Com¬ 
mission  will  meet  the  editors  on  thdr 
arrival  and  take  them  to  the  Plaza  Hut!, 
their  headquarters.  The  commission  wil 
also  tender  the  association  a  luncbem  m 
the  Tropical  Beer  Gardens,  a  ride  om 
the  city  and  a  night  at  the  Jai-Alai.  TV 
Reporters’  Club  has  invited  the  associa 
tion  to  be  its  guest  at  a  luncliean  and 
entertainment  and  the  Cuban  Press  .A$sr^ 
ciation  is  also  planning  to  entertain  h. 

Harold  C.  Booker,  secretary,  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Tampa  Mommg 
Tribune  stating  that  the  newspaper  mr. 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tampa 
would  meet  the  association  on  its  arrix-a 
there  and  be  hosts  at  a  breakfast  and 
automobile  tour. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  coiiveiitic 
will  be  held  enroute  to  and  from  Cuhaoc 
the  boat.  There  will  lie  a  very  hrki 
program  this  year  atxl  the  meeting  will 
be  dev'oted  largely  to  pleasure. 

A  delegation  of  aliout  20  frnm  th* 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  headed 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  the  secretar; 
will  join  the  tour. 

Officers  of  the  South  Carolina  group 
are:  B.  H.  Peace,  publisher,  GreenviJIt 
News,  president ;  Wilson  W.  Harris,  edi¬ 
tor,  Clinton  Chronicle,  first  vjce-pre-i- 
(lent ;  Charles  Q.  Hearon,  editor  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald,  second  vice-president, 
Harold  C.  Booker,  secretary ;  .August 
Kohn,  treasurer.  Members  ot  tht 
executive  committee  are:  Thomas  R 
VX'aring,  Charleston  Post;  J.  .A.  l>atinier 
ll'illiston  Way;  Fred  D.  West,  .-IhbrAlt 
Press  and  Banner;  Allison  Lee,  l.aurrm 
.Advertiser;  A.  W.  Huckler,  Rock  Hii 
Herald;  I.  E.  Norment,  Darlington  Sea: 
and  Press;  and  McDavid  Horton.  Colum¬ 
bia  State. 


ELVERSON  BEQUESTS  LARGE 


Will  of  Widow  of  Philodelphia 
Usher  is  Probeted 

Eleven  specific  bequests  totaling  $114 
000  were  made  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eka- 
nore  Mayo  Elverson,  widow  of  Colon^ 
James  Elverson,  Jr.,  former  prMidtiJ 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  I*- 
quirer,  probated  this  week.  'The  ptt 
sonal  estate  is  estimated  at  $200,000 
the  real  estate  at  $70,000,  although 
total  value  is  expected  to  be  a  great  k: 
more. 

The  residuary  estate  is  bequeathed 
John  Green  of  New  York  City.  M- 
Elverson’s  brother-in-law.  The  will  f 
tablishes  a  $50,000  trust  fund  for  Ps 
•Allen  Curtis  2d,  a  relative,  of  New  Y  :• 
upon  whose  death  the  principal  is  to  : 
vert  to  his  heirs.  Other  bequests  ' 
relatives  and  friends  include  two  of  $20 
000  each. 

Colonel  Elverson’s  will  created  a  $-■' 
000  trust  fund  for  Mrs.  Elverson  > 
gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  P' 
.At  her  death,  the  principal  of  the  t' 
fund  was  to  be  divided  among  his  I  * 
who  are  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  P  - 
notre.  present  publisher  of  the  I"  .'”  ' 
and  her  son  and  daughter. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  HOUSTON 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  u 
promotion  of  William  Joseph  to  be  * 
vertising  director  and  Maurice  Bright 
be  manager  of  local  display  adxert:--^ 


43  YEAR  MEMORY  OF  TWO  A.N  J>. A.  FOUNDERS 

Milton  A.  McRae  and  Jerome  C.  Briggs,  Survivors  of  the  Four  Who  Planned  National  Body — Send 

Greetings  to  Convention  of  1929 

Two  newspaper  men  who  were  found-  i  and  Mr.  Briggs,  met  and  discussed  the 

ers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  m.,  w,.  t.  I  feasibility  of  organizing  an  association 


1  ers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
ishers’  Association  remain  today  to  tell 
•lie  story  of  the  planting  of  the  acorn 
iit  has  become  the  mighty  oak  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  They  are  Milton  A. 
IfcRac.  for  more  than  “tti  years  the  part¬ 
ner  of  E-  VV.  Scripps  in  his  many  enter- 


MILTON  A.  McRAE,  ONE  OF  FOUR  A.  N.  P.  A. 
FOUNDERS.  GREETS  PRESENT  MEMBERS 

As  ONE  of  the  four  men  who  participated  in  the  founding  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  forty-three  years  ago,  I  am  happy  to 
extend  to  the  officers  ami  members  of  the  Association  my  cordial  greetings 
and  felicitations  on  the  success  achieved  by  the  organization. 

Bom  with  the  ideal  that  it  should  become  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  the  solution  of  mutual  problems  among  newspaper  publishers,  the 
Association  has  fulfilled  its  destiny  with  conspicuous  success.  It  has  grown 
to  magnificent  stature  in  service  to  the  great  Fourth  Estate,  and  through  it. 
to  the  world. 

May  it  continue  to  grow  in  power,  prestige  and  service  to  the  ever- 
increasing  l>enefit  of  mankind. —  Milton  A.  McRae. 


and  Mr.  Briggs,  met  and  discussed  the 
feasibility  of  organizing  an  association 
of  newspaper  men  to  be  known  as  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Briggs  was  chosen  secretary 
and  lie  immediately  proceetled  to  notify 
the  publishers  of  the  country  that  the 
.\.X.P..\.  was  to  be  organized  and  in¬ 
vited  tbeni  to  become  members.  A  meet- 


Milton  A.  McRae. 

prises,  and  Jerome  C.  Briggs,  for  many 
years  manager  of  the  Ohio  State  JourtMl. 

EotTOR  &  Publisher  requested  state¬ 
ments  from  these  pioneers  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  delegates  to  next  week’s  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Mr.  McRae  replied 
from  his  home  in  Detroit.  Mich.  Mr. 
Briggs,  who  resides  at  Nashua  N.  H., 
anfo  .unately  was  too  ill  to  make  a  for¬ 
mal  statement  but  sent  greetings  through 
his  wife  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Tlie  following  statement  was  received 
from  Mr.  McRae: 

“Looking  back  across  the  span  of  years 
which  have  passed  since  my  entry  into 
the  newspaper  business,  I  am  somewhat 
surtlesl  when  I  realize  that  nearly  43 
years  have  elapsed  since  an  historic  meet¬ 
ing  of  four  men  at  the  old  Russell  House 
in  Detroit  set  in  motion  the  plans  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1886, 
and  the  four  men  present  were  \V.  H. 
Brearley,  of  the  Detroit  News;  J. 
.Ambrose  Butler,  business  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  News;  J.  G.  Briggs,  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Ohio  State  Journal;  and  myself, 
representing  the  Cincinnati  Post.  Natur¬ 
ally  I  am  impressed  with  a  feeling  of 
sadness  when  I  contemplate  that  of  those 
four  men,  only  two  of  us  now  survive. 

“The  fimdamental  idea  and  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  such  an  association  among 
newspaper  publishers  had  been  expressed 
some  months  previously  by  Mr.  Brearley 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  press 
of  other  matters  pending  before  the  con¬ 
vention  it  liad  received  slight  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  meeting  above  mentioned 
resulted  from  that  defection.  Following 
this  meeting,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  cir¬ 
culars  were  sent  to  all  daily  newspapers 
announcing  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  .AsscKiation  at  the  Powers  Hotel  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  16  and  17, 
1887.  .Applications  for  membership  were 
ceccived  from  eighty  newspapers,  and 
thus  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  or  A.  N.  P.  A.,  as 
t  is  perhaps  better  known,  came  into 
being. 

The  first  officers  elected  were  William 
Singerly,  of  the  Philaclelf'hia  Record,  as 
Resident :  William  W.  Clapp,  of  the 
Rorfod  Journal,  vice-president ;  W.  H. 
“rearley,  of  the  Detroit  News,  secretary ; 
*nd  W.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  Brooklyn 


Times,  treasurer.  With  this  line-up  of 
officers  the  .Association  started  on  its 
career  of  service  to  newspaperdom  and 
became  unquestionably  the  most  useful 
and  powerful  organization  of  newspaper 
men  in  the  world.  Little  did  the  founders 
realize  or  appreciate  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  prestige  would  become  what 
it  is  today.  It  is  a  source  of  immense 
gratification  to  me  that  1  was  instrumental 
in  its  organization.  Urged  cjn  several 
occasions  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  Association,  I  declined  the  honor  for 
fear  that  I  would  be  unable  to  give  the 
office  the  time  and  attention  it  deserved, 
though  I  did  in  1808  accept  the  office 
of  vice-president  and  served  as  such  for 
two  years. 

“One  of  the  early  great  achievements 
of  the  Association  which  1  recall  vividly- 
occurred  in  1896  when  the  express  com¬ 
panies  proposed  an  increase  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  in  their  rates  for  trans¬ 
porting  newspapers.  I  happened  to  lie 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  express  companies  and  prevail  on 
them  not  to  make  the  proposed  increase. 
Armed  with  a  great  mass  of  statistics 
and  reinforced  by  legal  counsel,  our  com¬ 
mittee  visited  the  president  of  the  express 
companies  and  presented  our  case.  M  e 
quickly  won  over  to  our  point  of  view 
my  old  friend  L.  C.  Weir,  president  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  with  Senator  Tom  Platt,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Express  Com¬ 
pany  dnd  famous  Republican  boss  of  New 
York  State,  was  not,  however,  so  easy 
of  attainment.  He  had  been  severely 
criticised  by  the  newspapers,  which  had 
engendered  in  him  a  violent  hatred  of 
all  newspapers.  During  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  my  arguments  he  interrupted  a 
dozen  times,  and  at  the  conclusion  expres¬ 
sed  himself  in  no  uncertain  terms  as 
being  opposed  to  granting  any  favors  or 
considerations  to  newspapers.  However, 
we  won  our  victory,  and  by  that  action 
saved  newspaper  publishers  no  less  than 
two  or  three  million  dollars  per  annum. 
This  I  cite  as  one  of  countless  instances 
where  the  .A.  N.  P.  A.  has  enabled  news¬ 
paper  publishers  through  concerted  action 
to  secure  benefits  for  all. 

"The  price  of  newsprint  paper  has 
always  b«n  a  matter  of  concern  to  pub¬ 
lishers.  even  in  the  days  when  I  can 
recall  having  purchased  it  at  $1.8,s,  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  press  room.  The  activities 
of  the  Association  on  this  one  problem 
alone,  in  helping  to  secure  uniform  prices 
and  quality,  and  in  acting  for  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  a  whole  in  dealing 
with  newsprint  manufacturers,  has  been 
of  inestimable  benefit.  During  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaperdom  I  have  seen 
the  evolution  from  steam  engines  to  elec¬ 
tric  motors  for  the  operation  of  presses, 
from  printing  direct  from  type  to  the 
present  day  efficient,  rapid  methods  of 
stereotyping  and  dry  mats,  I  have  seen 
the  great  growth  in  efficiency  and  service 
of  press  associations  in  the  collection 
of  news,  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
advertising  volume,  and  numberless  other 
changes  and  improvements  in  methods, 
in  the  promotion  of  all  of  which 
A.N.P.A.  has  been  prominent. 


“The  trend  of  present-day  journalism 
seems  to  me  to  be  toward  fewer,  but 
stronger  newspajiers.  In  1880,  when  1 
first  entered  the  employ  of  the  Detroit 
News,  .advertising  was  an  undiscovered, 
undeveloped  art.  An  examination  of  the 
files  of  that  day  will  disclose  a  char¬ 
acter  and  type  of  advertising  which, 
comparerl  to  up-to-date  advertising,  is 
almost  ludicrous.  Nevertheless,  from  that 
humble  lieginning  has  grown  the  present 
huge  volume  of  newspaper  advertising. 
In  the  same  period  the  p<'pulation  of 
the  United  States  has  grown  by  many 
millions.  .Many  newspapers  have  lieen 
l)orn,  flourished  and  died,  yet  in  the  past 
two  decades  there  has  been  a  constant 
trend  toward  fewer  newspapers,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  in  advertising  volume 
and  in  national  population.  Press  asso¬ 
ciation  figures  disclose  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  fewer  daily  newspapers  than  there 
were  ten  years  ago.  In  the  great  cities 
of  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines,  and 
many  others,  there  is  now  only  one  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper:  in  Cliicago  only  two 
though  there  used  to  be  six. 

“The  founding  of  a  newspaiier  to<lay 
involves  a  huge  capital  expenditnroi  The 
mechanical  equipment  of  a  large  plant 
may  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Many  of  the  older,  but  now  great,  prop¬ 
erties  were  founded  on  investments  of 
amounts  which  would  not  be  a  ‘drop 
in  the  bucket’  toward  founding  a  news- 
Iiaper  today.  This  factor,  plus  competi¬ 
tive  conditions,  and  the  highly  increased 
cost  of  newspaper  operation,  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  num¬ 
erous  mergers  and  consolidations  which 
have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
newspapers. 

“I  am  still  a  large  stockholder  in  a 
number  of  the  properties  of  Scripps- 
I  foward,  the  successor  to  the  Scripps- 
McRae  League,  of  which  I  was  co¬ 
founder.  Though  retired  for  more  than 
20  years,  I  have  tried  not  to  lose  con¬ 
tact  with  the  newspaper  profession,  and 
it  is  my  observation  that  today,  as  always, 
there  are  large  problems  to  be  met.  A 
new  problem  presented  within  the  past 
few  years  is  that  of  the  radio,  not  only 
as  an  advertising  medium,  Init  as  a 
news  medium. 

“I  have  faith  in  the  creative,  con¬ 
structive  genius  of  the  aggressive  young 
men  who  publish  American  newspapers — 
for  the  newspaper  profession  has  always 
attracted  young  men  of  ability — to  meet 
these  problems.  1  believe  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  and  will  always  be  and  indis- 
I»ensable  part  of  civilization  and  that 
the  future  of  newspaperdom,  guiderl  as  it 
will  he  by  the  lessons  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  past,  holds  a  rich  promise 
of  even  greater  service  to  mankind.” 

Mr.  Briggs  is  now  in  his  81st  year. 
-Although  he  has  been  in  failing  health 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  present 
condition  causes  his  family  grave  con¬ 
cern,  he  is  mentally  alert  and  retains 
many  interesting  facts  pertaining  to  the 
years  he  spent  in  newspaper  work. 

He  recalls  that  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Western  .Associated  Press,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  year  1887,  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  W.  H.  Brearley  of  the  Detroit 
iVert'x,  Sam  Butler  of  the  Buffalo  Nezvs 


Jerome  i'..  Briggs. 

ing  wa.s  called  at  RcKhester,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  attended  by  about  25  publishers.  The 
original  coininittee  presented  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  organization  which  was  accepted 
after  discussion  and  changes. 

Mr.  Briggs  <loes  not  recall  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Rae’s  part  in  the  undertaking.  He  well 
recalls  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Associated  Press,  when  the  late  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  then  a  publisher  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  headed  a  movement  to  supplant  the 
press  association's  management.  Some 
years  later  he  succeeded  and  a  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  and  Flastern  Associ¬ 
ated  press  was  effected  and  Mr.  Stone’s 
morvelous  career  in  the  development  of 
the  present  Associated  Press  began. 

Mr.  Briggs  liegan  his  newspaper  work 
in  Ohio,  rising  from  the  position  of 
Ixiokkeeiier  to  that  of  business  manager 
of  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  He  was  born 
at  Delta,  Ohio,  the  son  of  an  old  circuit 
riiler.  Rev.  Cluster  Briggs.  He  received 
his  primary  education  in  the  schools  at 
the  several  places  in  Ohio  in  which  his 
family  resided.  Later  education  was  ob- 
taineil  in  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine.  In  1865  the  family  returned  to 
Ohio  and  young  Jerome  was  sent  to  Ot- 
terlx-in  College  at  Westerville.  In  18^ 
while  at  Otterliein  College  he  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Briggs  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  lines  of  work  and  in 
February,  1876,  entered  the  employ  ol 
t'omly  &  Franicsco,  publishers  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  as  txiokkeeper,  work¬ 
ing  up  to  the  position  of  business  mana¬ 
ger.  While  in  this  cajwcitv  he  organized 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  Company,  with 
Henry  Minett  as  president,  serving  him¬ 
self  as  .secretary  and  treasurer.  He  left 
the  employ  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  in 
IS'^*)  to  engage  in  the  cigar  business. 
Since  1610.  or  until  compelliid  to  give  up 
work  by  reason  of  ill  health,  he  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  .American  Finance  &  Se¬ 
curity  Company,  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont,  with  headquarters  at 
Nashua. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  first  married  on  Dec. 
29.  1874.  Six  children  were  bom  of  that 
union,  four  of  whom,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  are  now  residents  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  the  other  son  lives  in 
Minneapolis.  His  first  wife  died  in  1908. 
In  1910  he  married  .Agnes  Titcomb  of 
Nashua,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Philip 
Titcomb. 
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AGREEMENT  REACHED  IN  RADIO  WAVE 
BAND  DISPUTE,  COMMISSION  TOLD 

Proposed  Allocation  Represents  Most  Equitable  Distribution 
Letter  Signed  by  Neylan,  Loeb  and  Cannon  States — 
Radio  Press  Application  Still  Pending 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


W  ASHINGTON.  D.  C..  April  17.— 
The  parties  at  war  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tlie  short  wave  radio  bands  avail¬ 
able  for  broadcasting  news  matter  have 
finally  come  to  an  agreement,  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  has  lieen  informed  in 
a  letter  signed  by  the  spokesmen  for  the 
press  of  the  country. 

At  the  three-day  hearing  before  the 
commission  early  last  month,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  together  and  apparently 
it  had  succeeded  for  a  time  only  to  Hare 
up  again  leaving  all  concerned  as  far 
from  peace  as  they  ever  were. 

The  letter  referred  to  in  the  lead  para¬ 
graph  above  is  signed  by  John  Francis 
Neylan,  Hearst  attorney;  Louis  M.  Loeb, 
of  the  \cw  York  Times,  and  William 
C.  Cannon,  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
reads  as  follows; 

“To  avoid  confusion  in  the  record  and 
to  obviate  any  misunderstanding  of  the 
position  of  the  press  in  relation  to  the 
allocation  of  short  wave  frequencies,  we 
desire,  on  behalf  of  all  those  corpora¬ 
tions  or  agencies  mentioned  in  the  at¬ 
tached  report,  to  restate  their  position. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  this  restate¬ 
ment  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearing  on  press  allocations  held 
March  7th,  8th  and  9th. 

“We  desire  to  advise  the  Commission 
that  notwithstanding  an  apparent  dis¬ 
agreement,  which  arose  in  the  clr>sing 
hotirs  of  the  hearing  all  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  of  March  8th.  1929, 
here  and  now  confirm  and  reassert  that, 
in  their  Judgment,  the  proposed  allocation 
set  forth  in  said  agreement  constitutes 
the  most  equitable  distribution  possible 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  40 
frequencies  assigned  to  the  press  of  the 
United  States. 

“We  restate  our  position  at  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  to  the 
commission : 

“First — That  the  press  has  agreed  on 
a  distribution  of  the  frequencies. 

“Secondly — That  regardless  of  what 
form  the  recipient  corporations  sliall  be 
required  to  take,  the  proposed  allocation, 
as  set  forth  in  the  agreement  of  March  8, 
1929,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  hereof,  constitutes  the 
most  equitable  distribution  of  the  fre¬ 
quencies  p<issible  under  the  circumstances. 

“We  arc  siK*cifically  authorized  to  sign 
this  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  of  March  8th." 

The  attached  schedule  of  distribution 
read  as  follows: 

Maroh  8. 
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Trann  Conti 
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Total  f reqaenrlea . .  20  3S  20  3S 

.Although  the  original  grant  was  for 
but  40  frequencies,  it  is  seen  from  the 
above  schedule  that  25  intracontinental 
fr^uencies  have  been  alloted.  The  com¬ 
mission’s  engineers  explain  that  it  may 


be  iais>ible  for  the  press  to  ■  squeeze’’  25 
frequencies  into  that  jxirtion  of  the 
broadcast  siKctrum  scheduled  by  them  to 
hold  29.  l  urther  attempts  to  explain 
it  are  mentione<l  in  the  report  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Harold  A.  l.afount,  as  follows  ; 

"The  commission  allocate<l  2U  trans- 
(K'eaiiic  frequencies  to  lie  assigned  to 
newspa|)er  and  press  services,  and  20 
intracontinental  frequencies  also  to  lie 
assigned  to  newspaper  and  press  services. 
The  schedule  above  indicates  that  the 
total  applications  made  by  newspaper  and 
press  as.s<iciations  for  intracontinental 
f re<jueiicies  total  25.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  agreement  reached  by  the  appli¬ 
cants  on  March  8th  also  totalled  25.  I 
am  unable  to  explain  why  the  applicants 
should  include  five  more  frequencies  than 
the  commission  have  allocated  for  intra- 
cuntinental  service  unless  it  be  that  it  is 
intended  to  include  in  this  request  and 
agreement  five  m.obile  frequencies  to  lie 
used  by  the  press  for  communicating  with 
'hipN  at  sea.’’ 

Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  all  that 
remains  to  tie  done  is  the  actual  granting 
of  the  construction  jiermits  and  licenses 
by  the  commission  although  in  reality 
there  are  two  obstacles  in  the  way  at 
present  that  were  not  there  when  the 
Neylan- Pierson  fued  threw  the  entire 
matter  into  confusion. 

Gne  of  these  problems  is  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  two  members  of  the  present 
commission  of  three  to  waive  the  public 
utility  condition  in  favor  of  the  Asso- 
ciati-d  Press,  which  under  its  charter 
cannot  maintain  an  interest  in  a  public 
utility  concern.  The  other  problem  is 
the  fight  tieing  waged  by  Herbert  Bayard 
Swojie’s  National  Radio  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Jot  control  of  all  the  20  continental 
bands,  those  very  bands  and  no  others. 

Commissioner  I^fount  has  stated  he  is 
willing  to  scrap  the  public  utility  condi¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  group,  in  order  to 
see  the  situation  settW,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  .\ss<Kiated  Press  can  take  part.  This 
is  the  reason  the  press  association  was 
not  a  party  to  the  original  schedule  and 
agreement. 

The  other  two  memliers  of  the  skeleton 
commission  seem  determined  to  construe 
the  congressional  proviso  permitting  the 
('ommission  to  grant  no  broadcast  licen¬ 
ses  to  private  individuals  or  firms,  strict¬ 
ly  against  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
muddle. 

f^ie  of  the  conditions  of  the  original 
grant  was  that  the  organizations  should 
agree  on  a  peaceful  distribution  of  the 
frequencies  among  them.  The  discord 
developeil  when  the  Hearst  attorney  ac¬ 
cused  Rufus  Pierson,  of  the  ChtcOfio 
Trihunc.  of  a  conspiracy  to  grab  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  frequencies  for  his 
own  and  allied  newspapers. 

It  is  IK-Iieved  that  the  latest  agreement 
was  affecteil  for  the  reason  that  the 
entire  affair  seemed  becoming  more  in¬ 
volved  every  day,  and  in  view  of  the 
discord  the  Commission  seemed  about 
ready  to  recapture  the  frequencies  and 
assign  them  elsewhere. 

On  the  public  utility  question  it  is  the 
hope  of  those  concerned  that  the  two 
remaining  members  of  the  commission  to 
lie  appointed  verv  shortly  by  President 
HfKiver  will  be  o^  the  same  turn  of  mind 
as  Commissioner  Lafount,  and  all  three 
concurring  could  overrule  the  other  two 
and  decide  the  issue. 

While  the  decision  of  the  District  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  Thursday  tends  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  situation  further  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  National  Radio  Press 
•Association,  it  is  expected  they  will  carry 
on  their  fight  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  thr«  members  of  the  Commission 
will  wait  until  President  Hoover  fills  the 


vacant  two  memtierships  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  all  important  case  of  allocating 
the  short  wave  lengths  to  the  press. 

Meanwhile  the  ratlio  body  has  an- 
nouiKed  that  it  will  hear  the  application 
of  the  Swope  organization  but  did  not  set 
a  date.  It  will  probably  be  sometime  in 
lime,  however. 

The  problem  is  not  considered  as  seri¬ 
ous  as  the  public  utility  question  however, 
since  it  is  believed  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  have  the  radio  press  organiza¬ 
tion  appb  for  other  frequencies  than  the 
20  involved  in  the  newsiwper  family  row. 

LIBEL  BILL  VETOED  BY 
GOV.  ROOSEVELT 


Proposed  Legislation  Would  Protect 
Publication  on  Libel  Phases — 

Governor  Says  Papers  are 
Sufficiently  Protected 


(iovernor  RiHisevclt  of  New  York  this 
week  vetcK'd  a  bill  intended  to  protect 
newspa])crs  and  publications  from  being 
sued  for  libel  where  a  truthful  report 
of  a  proceeding  is  given  and  where  the 
headlines  are  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  printed  account.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  also  that  a  clause  “without  prov¬ 
ing  actual  malice  in  making  the  report’’ 
be  eliminated  from  the  present  law. 

In  announcing  his  veto  of  the  F'earon 
hill,  which  had  the  backing  of  publishers 
throughout  the  state.  Gov.  Roosevelt 
wrote : 

"This  bill  changes  the  fir.st  words  ot 
Section  338  of  the  Civil  Practice  Act  by 
striking  out  ‘Proof  of  Malice’  and  in¬ 
serting  ‘Privileges  of  Newspapers.’  It 
then  goes  on  to  provide  that  no  action, 
civil  or  criminal,  can  be  maintained 
again.st  a  rejiorter,  editor,  publisher,  or 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  therein  of  any  judicial,  legisla¬ 
tive  or  other  public  and  official  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  strikes  out  the  words  ‘without 
proving  actual  malice  in  making  the  re¬ 
port’  and  substitutes  therefor  ‘or  for  any 
beading  of  the  report  which  is  a  fair  or 
true  headnote  of  the  article  published.’ 
It  also  amends  Section  338  of  the  Civil 
Practice  Act  by  providing  that  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  an  action  for  slander  or  libel  may 
prove  the  sources  of  his  information  an<t 
the  grounds  for  his  belief. 

“No  reason  is  apparent  for  permitting 
any  reporter,  editor,  publisher  or  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  newspaper  to  add  any  mat¬ 
ter  or  to  state  anything  said  or  done  that 
was  not  a  part  of  the  official  proceed¬ 
ings  reported.  No  reasons  of  public  pol- 
icy  make  such  a  course  desirable.  If  the 
writer  is  given  ample  protection  where- 
ever  he  publishes  a  'fair  and  true  report 
of  any  public  or  official  proceedings,  this 
should  suffice,  and  just  such  protection 
is  now  afforded  by  the  existing  law,  in 
the  absence  of  malice.’’ 

HOE  MOVES  CHICAGO  OFFICE 


Alko  Ettablisked  Service  and  Repair 
Department  for  Mid-West 

The  Chicago  office  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co¬ 
lne.,  of  which  Paul  J.  Gallien  is  manager, 
will  move  May  1  from  7  South  Dearborn 
street,  to  the  njew  building  of  the 
(  hicaffo  Daily  Kervs,  1  North  Canal 
street. 

Simultaneously,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Hoe  will  establish  a  service  and  re- 
liair  department  in  Chicago,  in  charge  of 
a  machinist,  to  serve  the  western  terri¬ 
tory,  including  11  states. 

DELIVERY  MEN  HOLD  BANQUET 

The  Newspaper  Chauffeurs,  Distribu¬ 
tors  and  Helpers  Union  of  Boston,  Mass., 
held  their  25th  anniversary  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  last  week.  Alxiut  one 
thousand  guests  attended.  Speakers 
were:  Lieut.  Governor  Youngman;  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Foley;  Frank  Perkins, 
circulation  manner,  Boston  Globe;  Carl 
Hall,  circulation  manager,  Herald- 
Tratvler;  Timothy  Moynihan,  Jr.  of  the 
Herald-Traveler;  James  Reardon,  editor 
Boston- American.  Louis  Leventhal  was 
chairman  of  the  banquet  committee. 


HIGH  COURT  REFUSES 
RADIO  INJUNCTION 


Judge  Bailey  Calls  Radio  Press  Asts- 
ciation  Not  a  “Press"  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Handing  Down 
Decision 


Worl 

R 


(.By  telegraph  to  Editoi  &  Pubushei) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  .April  18— Th« 
motion  of  the  National  Radio  Pres- 
.Association,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  to  restrain  tht 
Radio  Commission  from  assigning  forti 
wave  lengths  to  the  press  of  the  countri 
was  denied  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tli 
District  of  Columbia  .April  17. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Radi 
Commission  is  a  legal  Ixxly  when  thre 
instead  of  five  members  are  transactitg 
the  commission’s  business,  which  was  Oft 
of  the  contentions  of  the  association,  wa> 
not  taken  up  in  the  opinion,  delivered  bj 
luflge  Jennings  Bailey. 

“The  commission  has  reserved  fre¬ 
quencies  for  general  press  service  for  in 
tercfHitinental  use,’’  said  Judge  Bailej 
“without  allotting  any  particular  fre¬ 
quency  for  any  one. 

“.Apart  from  any  other  question  1  do 
not  thing  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  ‘press 
association,  despite  its  name.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  commission  is  under  any 
obligation  to  reopen  its  hearings  when 
ever  a  corporation  which  has  ju^t  come 
into  existence  applies  to  it  for  that  pnr 
pose. 

“The  allocations  to  be  made  by  the 
commission  are  for  a  year  only ;  the  par 
ties  liave  a  right  to  appeal  from  an' 
erroneous  action  of  that  body ;  no  irre 
parable  injury  will  be  done  to  the  plain 
tiff  that  would  justify  the  court  ir 
interfering  with  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  application  for  a  temper 
ary  injunction  will  be  denied.” 

Bethuel  M.  Webster,  Jr.,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  commission,  commenting  on  I 
the  case  and  the  decision,  said  in  part' 

“Judge  Bailey  held  that  the  plaintid 
was  not  a  ‘press’  association  in  spite  of 
its  name,  for  the  reason,  presumabh 
that  it  is  not  engaged,  or  associated  with 
others  who  are  engaged,  in  the  fransmh- 
sion  of  intelligence  by  means  of  the 
printed  page. 

“The  decision  of  the  court  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  commission,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  discourage  unwar 
ranted  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  frequencies  under  it» 
control.  The  decision  will  further  dis¬ 
courage  attacks  which  may  be  made  upoe 
the  commission  when  it  is  functioniig 
with  less  than  five  commissioners,  since 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case  contended  that 
the  assignment  to  the  press  would  he 
invalid  unless  the  vacancies  now  existiw 
on  the  commission  were  filled  prior  to  it< 
action.” 


N.  Y.  NEWS  SUES  INTERNATIONAL 


Report  That  Suit  is  to  Establish  Lo* 
Common  Paper  Price  Denied 

Suit  has  been  brought  by  the  Srr 
York  Daily  Nnvs  against  the  Interm- 
tiooal  Paper  Company  in  connectiw 
with  new’  1929  contracts  for  newsprint, 
it  was  revealed  this  week.  Details  of 
the  action  could  not  be  learned. 

Reports  that  the  suit  was  a  movement 
toward  effecting  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
mon  low  price  on  new’sprint  sold  under 
the  new  five-year  contract  arrangement 
by  International  were  denied  by  Roy  C 
Hollis,  general  manager  of  the  News 

“The  suit  is  merely  a  private  matter 
between  the  News  and  Internationa 
Paper  Company.”  he  declared  “It  h* 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  geners 
newsprint  situation.” 

At  the  offices  of  Chadbourne,  Stanch 
field  and  Levy.  legal  advisors  for  tbf 
News  it  was  stated  no  date  for  trial  «< 
the  suit  had  been  set,  but  further  tk 
tails  were  not  disclosed. 

Officials  of  International  Paper  C<» 
pany  remained  silent  when  questions 
concerning  the  action. 
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MEETING  THE  SHIPS  WITH  THE  CAMERAMEN 


World’s  Greatest  Celebrities  Pose  for  New  York  Group  Which  Meets  Incoming  Liners  at  Quarantine 
Royalty  More  Gracious  to  Photographers  Than  Society  Leaders — Publicity  Seekers  Snubbed 


knows  what  to  expect  from  tliose  who 
lead  in  their  various  professions. 

There  is  John  McCormack,  who  al¬ 
ways  has  several  new  jokes  to  tell.  He 
:  men  in  an  uproar  with  his 
witty  Irish  brogue,  and  only  a  summons 
from  the  Imnugration  officials  can  finally 
tear  him  away. 

Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Pair- 
hanks  arc  always  followed  to  the  boat 
deck  by  a  host  of  passengers,  eager  for 
every  possible  glimpse  of  the  famous 
iwir.  After  the  customary,  “This  way, 
Doug”:  “Oh,  Mary";  ‘Wave  you  hands”; 
“Smile,  please” ;  the  spectators  close  in 
on  the  stars.  The  autograph  bug,  too 
timid  on  the  voyage  to  venture  his  re- 
(|uest,  approaches  Doug  and  Mary  with 
new  found  courage,  no  doubt  supplied  by 
the  first  touch  of  home  in  the  persons  of 
the  press. 

Alice  Delysia,  the  famous  French  ac¬ 
tress,  is  always  to  be  found  in  bed  when 
a  cameraman  knocks  at  her  stateroom 
door.  She  refuses  to  dress  until  he  tells 
her  the  latest  news,  while  sitting  beside 
her  In-rth.  He  then  modestly  retires,  and 
later  Mile.  Delysia  comes  unescorted  to 
the  top  deck. 

Marquis  Henri  de  la  Falaise  de  lar 
Coudraye,  in  other  words  “Hank,"  who 
has  attained  a  degree  of  fame  as  the 
husband  of  (iloria  Swanson,  never  fails 
to  appear  lie  fore  the  camera  on  his  semi¬ 
annual  trips  to  France,  made  necessary 
by  the  U.  S.  Immigration  laws. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  on  the  top  deck 
unfailingly  whistles  a  few  bars  from 
“Yankee  D<MKlle"  when  watching  George 
M.  Cohan  pose  before  the  lens. 

On  rare  occasions  an  artist  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  hurst  of  temperament.  Such  was 
the  case  of  Pola  Negri  on  her  arrival  in 
Xew  York  shortly  after  her  marriage  to 
Prince  Mdivani.  She  at  first  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  be  photographed,  then  after 
much  persuasion  consented  to  appear. 
.As  the  cameras  were  being  focused  she 
evidently  regretted  her  decision,  becom¬ 
ing  so  nervous  and  impatient  to  leave 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
“shoot”  the  picture. 

Suddenly  a  cameraman  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  any 
star  so  foolish  as  to  underrate  the  value 
of  publicity  to  one  in  her  profession. 
He  reproached  the  amazed  Pola  before 
fifty  or  more  passengers  who  had  as¬ 
sembled  to  view  the  prcxreedings.  The 
star’s  common  sense  overcame  her  tem¬ 
perament  and  she  submitted.  Since  that 
<lay,  she  and  her  prince  have  been  will¬ 
ing  subjects. 

Ambassador  Alexander  P.  Moore, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  is  'unlike 
the  others.  He  appears  unasked  and  is 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


By  JACK  MacMILLAN 


in  his  initial  lecture  at  Carnegie  my  jweture  taken”;  “haven’t  any  time”;  Prince”;  “Smile,  Princess”;  “Over  here, 

Rjll,  “The  first  person  I  met  at  Spitz-  “do  not  care  for  publicity.”  These  must  Prince” ;  and  the  demixrratic  son  ami 

lirtgen  was  a  news  photographer,  and  handled  in  a  tactful  manner.  If  the  daughter  of  Sweden  followed  all  orders  keeps  ^tM 

iidieve  me  I  was  astonished  that  I  didn  t  importance  of  their  photograph  cannot  with  a  smile.  . 

tiod  one  waiting  at  the  Pole.  They  are  be  impressed  upon  them,  they  are  allowed  The  royal  pair  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the 
(vtrywhere.  to  go  their  way  in  peace.  To  this  rule,  experience,  and  shortly  afterward  in  a 

Commander  Byrd  had  reason  to  be 

iorprised.  We,  too,  wonder  why  the  p — - TS£~ - - - ,  m.  ■ - 1 


One  of  the  most  interesting  jobs  today 
B  t^t  of  the  news  photographer.  His 
,jhry  is  often  higher  than  that  of  the 
ivtrage  reporter,  for  not  only  does  he 
posKSS  a  profession,  but  he  can  also 
prepare  his  own  copy  when  occasion 
jemands. 

The  news  cameraman  will  brave  dis- 
liter,  death  and  even  the  wrath  of  a 
pntty  woman,  to  register  in  his  little 
yi-  box  a  pictorial  record  of  events 
aat  will  interest  his  public.  He  may 
be  assigned  to  cover  a  fire ;  a  murder 
a  banquet;  a  dedication  service;  a 
•ailroad  wreck;  a  prominent  person,  or 
IDT  event  of  local  or  international  im- 
witmee  in  the  news  of  the  day. 

N'o  matter  how  trivial  or  how  great 
the  assi^ment  may  be,  the  thing  of  para - 
noont  importance  is-^et  the  picture. 


Tins  steadfast  devotion  to  duty  has 
nmed  for  him  the  title  “Knight  of  the 
LaB." 

One  of  the  Steady  assignments  is  that 
i|  the  news  photographer  who  goes  “down 
to  the  sea  in  ships.”  At  an  hour  in  the 
aoming  when  most  people  are  still 
aleep  he  journeys  to  the  Barge  Office  at 
ItiK  southern  tip  of  Manhattan  Island, 
‘•ards  the  coast  guard  cutter  “Raritan,” 
md  sails  out  to  Quarantine  to  meet  the 
acoming  liners.  It  also  applies  to  cov- 
fring  the  sailing  of  a  liner,  but  of  which 
■  story  has  no  part. 

The  “Raritan" 


The  “Macom,”  reception  boat  of  the  City  of  New  York.  .Note  the  large 
gathering  of  news  photographers  before  the  pilot  house.  They  are  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  George  H.  Wilkins  and  Karl  Eiel.-<on,  .Arctic  fliers. 


however,  there  is  one  exception.  When 
the  person  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
news  of  the  day,  opposite  his  name  on 
the  assignment  sheet  is  written  the  one 
word  “MUST.”  Those  four  letters 
speak  volumes.  They  mean  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  MUST  be  obtained  by  hook  or  crook, 
and  in  such  a  dilemma  as  this,  if  the 
cameraman  resorts  to  methods  not  always 
followed  by  ship  highly  commendable,  the  blame  is  not 
wholly  his. 

Those  in  the  upper  strata  of  society 
f**  are  the  most  unwilling  subjects.  From 
their  point  of  view,  it  is  an  insult  to 
their  exalted  position  to  be  asked  to  pose. 
Again  those  four  fatal  letters  may  appear 
on  the  assignment  sheet.  Then  the 
photographer  will  watch  his  chance  and 
catch  them  unawares.  It's  all  in  the 
game. 

Royalty  has  always  been  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  graciousness  in  consenting  to 
pose  for  any  pictures  desired.  We 
'n't,'"  should  have  said,  royalty  with  one  excep- 
They  tion.  The  exception  was  Queen  Marie 
of  Roumania,  who  journeyed  to  our 
shores  on  the  S.  S.  Leviathan.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Quarantine,  the 
royal  visitor  flatly  refused  to  be  escorted 
to  the  top  deck  where  there  was  ample 
room  for  45  photographers  to  work. 

On  that  occasion,  as  at  all  receptions 
to  distinguished  visitors,  the  regular 
shipnews  cameramen  were  augment^  by 
^  .  -  .  „  r  tnust  work  fast,  a  large  number  of  city  men.  Conse- 

time  IS  limited  to  the  comparatively  quently  when  the  lady  appeared  on  the 
■wt  distance  between  Quarantine  and  promenade  deck  with  its  limited  working 
.  J"  New  York.  Much  must  be  space,  the  host  pf  photographers  fouml 
jmplished.  On  the  larger  boats  which  it  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  satisfactory- 

pictures  of  a  temperamental  queen. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  of 
Queen  Marie,  was  that  of  Crown  Prince 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and  his 
charming  princess,  when  they  arrived  on 
the  S.  S.  Gripsholm  two  years  ago. 
Graciously  consenting  to  ascend  to  the 
open  deck,  they  were  met  by  a  line-up 
of  35  cameramen. 

When  a  shipnews  photographer  asks 
persons  of  royalty  to  pose,  he  will  address 
them  as  “Your  Royal  Highness,”  but 
when  “shooting”  the  subject,  the  dignity 
of  rank  is  forgotten.  It  was  “This  way. 


_  in  charge  of  Messrs. 

Ptrker  and  Cassidy,  U.  S.  Customs  Sta- 
uoii  Inspectors,  proceeds  from  ship  to 
linp  as  the  health  ban  is  lifted  by  the 
(Jnrantine  doctors. 

Customs  boarding  officers  and  Immi- 
trttion  officials, 

photographers  and  reporters,  climb 
:  ladder  which  gives  access  through  a 
sdt  port  to  the  interior  of  the  ship, 
iair  weather  this  is  a  minor  incident  in 
■  f  day’s  work,  but  in  the  winter  months 
dm  are  frequent  high  winds  in  the 
5cr  bay.  These  strong  blasts,  coupled 
'th  the  intense  cold,  make  it  no  easy 
lot  to  accomplish  the  climb,  as  a  ship 
uid  mean  being  dashed  to  the  deck 
:  the  cutter  many  feet  below. 

It  is  then  the  purpose  of  the  news 


wy  branch  of  human  endeavor, 
j-  be  of  the  world  of  sport;  of  the 
i*?:  artists  and  authors;  officials  of 
-■at  business  concerns;  honeymooners ; 
■ :  i!tv  and  titled  foreigners ;  aviators ; 
'Ev  and  navy  men ;  politicians  and 
"jfessi.rs ;  stowaways ;  the  socially 
■  ndiient,  and  a  host  of  what  have  you — 
-  would-be  great  and  the  near 


his  footsteps,  eager  to  tell  of  their 
^portanre.  To  these  the  photographer 
a  deaf  ear,  unless  his  attention  is 
by  an  exceptional  story. 

^  cameraman  meets  with  many  re- 
*•  There  are  those  who  “never  have 


At  Quarantine  aboard  the  S.S.  He  de  Franre.  Harry  K.  Thaw  patiently  poses 
for  the  rameraman  after  being  barred  from  entry  into  Fingland. 
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An  unuMial  picture  of  a  battery  of  cameraiueii  who  attend  receptions  given  by 
the  City  of  New  York  to  distinguished  visitors.  All  of  the  shipnews  photog¬ 
raphers  had  come  off  the  “Macom”  and  joined  this  group  while  waiting  for 
Ur.  Hugo  Eckner  to  follow. 


Unlike  many  in  the  world’s  spotlight.  Miss  Wills  resorts  to  no  theatrical 
posing  before  the  camera.  The  famous  tennis  star  was  almost  surrounded  hy 
shipnews  photographers  on  the  S.S.  Mauretania,  when  she  recently  returned 
from  beating  the  whole  of  Europe. 


the  rivers  and  bay  will  attract  his  finder,  of  Main  street  and  Decatur  avenue  where 
If  his  searching  eye  finds  a  smashed  life-  a  new  plant  will  be  erected  as  soon  as 
iKsat,  a  porthole  or  rail  on  a  storm  bat-  the  18-room  dwelling  on  the  site  has  been 
tered  liner  it  will  mean  a  picture.  Noth-  razed.  E.  Joe  .Albertson  is  sceretary- 
ing  escapes  the  little  black  box.  treasurer  and  editor  of  the  Star. 


BILLBOARD  CIGARETTE 
COPY  ATTACKED 


DAILY  HOST  TO  CARRIERS 


Meigs  and  Schmid  Attend  Herald 
and  Examiner  Celebration 

Three  hundred  city  carriers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  circulation  staff  were  guests  last 
week  at  a  get-together  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  the  official  carriers  at  the 
Morrison  hotel.  The  dinner  was  given 
by  the  home  delivery  branch  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  in  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
carrier  service  during  the  year. 

At  the  speakers'  table  were  M.  C. 
Meigs,  publisher ;  J.  M.  Schmid,  director 
of  circulation ;  F.  D.  Ensminger.  man¬ 
ager  of  home  deliver-:  J.  J.  Dalzell, 
manager  of  street  sales :  Joe  Epstein, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Carriers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  Walter  Hoots,  manager  of  the 
metropolitan  area;  Joe  Kenny,  assistant 
manager  of  home  delivery ;  A.  M.  Holtz- 
nvan,  production  manager ;  H.  Mikesell, 
treasurer  of  the  Carriers’  association, 
Earl  Keath,  secretary,  and  Tom  Har¬ 
rison,  vice-president ;  Richard  Ring, 
assistant  manager  of  home  delivery; 
John  Kan  it  z.  trustee  of  the  Carriers’ 
association,  and  Gene  Rouse,  radio 
announcer  for  KYW,  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  station. 


Posters  Showing  Girl  Smoking  Targtt 
for  Columnist  in  California 
Paper — Called  “Audacious 
Campaign” 


Billl>oard  advertisements  depicting  a 
young  girl  smoking  recently  drew  tht 
following  attack  in  the  “Observations” 
column  conducted  by  Homer  D.  King  in 
the  Hemet  (Cal.)  Sews.  Mr.  King 
wrote : 

"A  billboard  across  from  The  News 
office  carries  a  tobacco  company  adver¬ 
tisement  picturing  a  boy  and  girl,  heads 
together,  each  smoking  a  cigarette. 

“It  is  an  example  of  the  increasing 
boldness  of  the  billboard  trust  and  the 
cigarette  advertisers.  Most  newspapers 
would  refuse  to  accept  such  an  advertise 
ment.  The  cigarette  manufacturers  know 
it.  so  they  are  using  the  mediums  of  the 
billboard  and  the  radio  in  their  audacious 
campaign  to  encourage  smoking  among 
women  and  girls. 

“Not  long  ago  the  same  billboard  that 
this  week  carries  the  startling  cigarette 
advertisement  displayed  a  poster  urgin* 
increased  church  attendance.  This  poster 
it  was  explained  in  heavy  type,  was 
‘donated  to  the  churches  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  the  owners  of  this  billboard’ 
Ministers  were  advised  by  letter  of  what 
the  billboard  company  was  doing  for 
them. 

“The  ministers,  we  presume,  were  loai 
in  their  applause  of  the  Christian  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  billboard  trust.  Min 
isters,  charitable  by  nature  and  trainii*. 
are  not  expected  to  look  for  niggers  « 
w’oodpiles. 

“'The  purpose  of  the  gratis  ‘go  to 
church’  posters  is,  of  course,  to  win  min¬ 
isterial  support  for  billboards  in  the  w» 
tliat  may  soon  wipe  them  from  California 
landscapes.  The  same  trick  is  beimt 
worked  on  the  American  Legion. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  cigaretfo 
manufacturers  and  the  billboard  omi- 
panies  could  profit  from  the  experience 
of  the  brewers,  distillers,  and  saloon¬ 
keepers.  They  became  too  bold.  They 
went  too  far. 

“.A  billlroard  advertisement  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  people  to  be  an  affront 
to  public  decency  certainly  does  not  help 
the  cause  of  the  billlviard  company." 


PEEKSKILL  DAILY  TO  BUILD 

Donald  F.  Ikeler,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Peek  skill  (N.Y.) 
livening  Star  announced  this  week  that 
the  Peekskill  Star  Corporation  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  lot  50  hy  100  feet  on  the  comer 


VACATION  FOR  MORAUD 

Edward  Moraud.  entertainment  mana- 
cer  of  the  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel  f# 
the  past  four  years,  will  leave  for  > 
vacation  after  the  demolition  of  the  hotri 
in  May.  During  his  present  capacity  k 
has  handled  the  last  four  A.  N.  P-  ^ 
conventions.  He  has  had  close  contact 
with  many  of  the  visiting  publishers  anl 
printing  trades  exhibitors  during  tl* 
conventions. 


others  have  been  “shot”  down  the  bay 
before  New  York  has  paid  them  homage. 

On  that  memorable  day  when,  at  Qua¬ 
rantine.  Charles  Lindbergh  stepped  from 
a  small  police  patrol  boat  to  the  deck  of 
the  “Macom,”  the  greatest  reception  ever 
given  to  any  one  man  during  the  present 
generation  had  begun.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  as  the  most  trying  day  ever 
experienced  by  the  cameramen. 


It  is  very  rarely  that  Col.  Charles  Lindliergfa  is  caught  laughing  hy  the  camera. 
All  unusual  picture  of  “Lindy”  snapped  as  he  stepped  from  a  small  police 
patrol  boat  to  the  deek  of  the  “Macom”  at  Quarantine.  That  art  started  the 
greatest  reception  ever  given  to  one  man  during  the  present  generation. 
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BIOGRAPHIES  OF  U.  S.  PRESS  PIONEERS 

Color-Gravure  Supplement  Pays  Tribute  to  Builders  of  American  Free  Press — Represents  Cross  Section 
of  Journalistic  History — Lives  of  94  Noted  Editors  Presented 


Is'  the  32-page  color  gravure  supple- 
■ent  to  this  week's  issue,  Editor  & 
Pcbjsher  pays  tribute  to  the  early  pio- 
gecn  of  the  American  free  press. 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  the 
publishers,  editors,  writers  and  car- 
[oggists  whose  likenesses  appear  in  the 
iopplement  are  herewith  presented. 

Space  limitations  have  necessitated  the 
iiPilii*  down  of  these  biographies  to  the 
larest  details,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
aoieworthy  achievements  of  some  of 
tixM  famous  editors  have  been  omitted 
t  told  in  summary  fashion. 

An  attemot  has  been  made  to  include 
iB  the  editors  whose  aggressiveness  or 
uipnent  in  the  past  years  have  resulted 
t  the  making  of  journalistic  history  to 
4t  extent  that  their  influence  is  still 
felt  today.  Obviously,  all  notable 
■vspaper  men  could  not  be  included. 
Ibis  list  of  96  is  presented  as  a  cross 
jection  of  the  early  thought  and  enter- 
jnt  that  have  built  up  the  press  of  the 
'inited  States  from  its  very  humble  be- 
pmings  to  an  institution  impressive  both 
8  size  and  power. 

Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  the 
idnol  of  journalism  at  New  York  Uni- 
itnity  aided  materially  in  compiling 
tese  biographies. 

Biographies  of  those  editors  whose 
ptolographs  are  reproduced  in  color 
irniire  follow,  the  others  being  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  page  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  on  which  their  picture  appear: 
Bikjamin  Franklin  (1706-17%)-^ 
Of  Boston  birth,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Irnke  into  type  in  a  communication 
jiped  by  a  woman’s  name,  that  he  slipped 
aider  the  office  door  of  his  brother’s 
paper,  the  New  England  Courant.  When 
hi  brother  was  forbidden  by  authorities 
:c  publish  the  Courant,  the  name  of  Ben- 
.amin  was  put  at  the  masthead.  Dis¬ 
putes  arose  because  Benjamin  insisted 
3poo  being  a  real  publisher.  He  then 
started  for  New  York  in  the  ho^s  of 
torldng  with  William  Bradford.  But  as 
•je  litter  had  nothing  available,  he  con- 
tiaiied  on  to  Philadelphia  where  he  found 
niployment  with  Samuel  Keimer.  An¬ 
ticipated  in  producing  a  paper  of  his  own 
M  Keimer,  Franklin  bided  his  time  and 
ifter  a  few  months  was  able  to  purchase 
tie  sheet,  the  long  name  of  which  he 
ibortened  to  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
Franklin  was  first  to  insert  what  might 
t*  called  human  interest  copy  and  was 
^  first  to  print  a  cartoon — a  snake  cut 
uto  parts  to  represent  the  colonies  and 
»ith  the  caption,  “Join  or  Die."  In 
taanv  respects  Franklin  was  the  foremost 
aewspaper  publisher  of  colonial  days.  As 
I  scientist,  inventor,  diplomat,  economist, 
wd  author  he  achieved  distinction  in 
■Iwe  fields.  But  to  the  very  last  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  known  as  a  printer — as  his 
f'taph.  dictated  by  himself,  proves. 
Horace  Greeley  (1811-1872) — Many 
f  ve  to  Horace  Greelev  the  honor  of 
vielding  the  most  powerful  editorial  pen 
^  the  his*  of  American  journalism, 
wni  in  New  Hampshire  of  humble  par- 
^,^5  he  served  his  a^'orenticeship  on  The 
^ortkem  Spectator  of  East  Poultney, 
by  which  he  was  paid  S40  a  year. 
Franklin,  he  came  to  New  York 
’fth  little  cash  in  his  pocket  but  a  heavy 
on  his  shoulders  to  seek  work.  Un- 
Fi^klin,  he  found  it  by  doing  occa- 
jobs  for  the  E~’enina  Post  and  the 
‘^  mmercial  Advertiser.  On  Jan.  1.  1833, 
'  started,  with  almost  no  capital,  the 
''tnnng  Post,  first  as  a  two  cent  and 
as  a  one-cent  paper — only  to  inter  it 
‘  ^  journalism  graveyard  after  three 
With  Park  Benjamin  he  started 
‘  *t*ldy,  the  New  Yorker,  in  1934.  and 
'HBS  began  The  Jeffersonian  in  Alb.any, 
”’hig  campaign  paper,  .\fter  discon- 
-"ne  these  two  periodicals,  he  started. 
‘  iWl,  the  Neiv  York  Tribune.  In  1872 
'  *ccepted  the  nomination  for  the  presi- 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Thomas 
in  an  unpublished  cartoon  told  the 


story  with  his  title,  “The  Politician 
Buries  the  Editor.” 

Jamk.s  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr.  (1793- 
1872) — The  assertion  that  James  Gordon 
Bennett  started  the  New  York  Herald  in 
18.15  with  $.^00,  two  wooden  chairs,  and 
an  old  drygoods  box,  is  only  partly  true. 
He  had  an  experience  in  the  newspaper 
field  for  which  he  had  paid  a  high  tui¬ 
tion.  This  experience  included  services 
as  editor  of  a  Sunday  paper,  the  New 
York  Courier,  writer  on  political  topics 
for  the  National  Advocate,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Nezv  York  En¬ 
quirer,  associate  editor  of  the  Coitrter  S' 
Enquirer,  and  owner  of  the  Nezo  York 
Globe,  a  short  lived  campaign  organ  to 
support  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  Some 
of  the  secret  of  Bennett’s  success  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  sacred 
cows,  dreaded  no  influence  in  Wall 
Street,  and  spoke  back  to  advertisers. 
If  at  times  he  reported  police  news  with 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  scandal  and  if 
he  frequently  inserted  personal  squibs 
about  himself,  he  did  so  to  make  his 
Herald  the  talk  of  the  town.  Along  with 
such  stories,  however,  he  printed  the 
news  more  fully  than  his  contemporaries. 
.Associated  with  Bennett  in  later  years  as 
managing  director  of  the  Herald  was 
hYederick  Hudson,  called  by  Samuel 
Bowles,  the  elder,  “the  greatest  organizer 
of  a  mere  newspaper  that  this  country 
has  ever  seen.” 

Charles  A.  Dana  (1819-1897)— The 
first  newspaper  experience  of  Charles 
.Anderson  Dana,  a  native  of  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  was  on  The  Harbinger,  a  little 
sheet  published  to  nromote  the  ideals  of 
the  Brook  Farm  Colony.  For  two  years 
he  was  on  Chronotype.  a  Boston  (laily. 
But  in  1847  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Nezv  York  Tribune,  of  which  he  soon 
became  managing  editor — a  position  held 
by  him  until  April  1.  1862.  This  long 
service  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
Greeley  was  always  quarreling  with  his 
managing  editor  over  what  constitutes 
news.  ,A  radical  difference  between  them 
concerning  military  tactics  resulted  in 
Dana’s  leaving  the  Tribune  to  fiecome 
.Assistant  .8ecretary  of  War.  After 
peace  had  been  secured.  Dana  went  to 
Chicago  to  conduct  the  Repuhlicafi — an 
enterprise  that  failed,  hut  through  no 


fault  of  his.  Returning  to  New  York 
in  1867,  he  organized  a  stock  company, 
bought  the  Nim,  and  became  its  ^itor 
on  June  27,  1868.  His  contribution  to 
.American  journalism  was  a  literary  style 
for  which  the  Sun  became  famous.  To 
Dana  belonged  the  great  honor  of  editing 
a  newspaperman’s  newspaper. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  (1854-1926) — As 
the  son  of  James  M.  Scripps,  Edward  \V. 
Scripps,  born  at  Rushville.  111.,  carried 
on  the  press  traditions  of  his  family. 
His  only  education  was  that  received 
in  the  public  schools  and  under  private 
tutors.  Beginning  his  new’spaper  work 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  1874,  he  died 
owning  a  controlling  interest  in  about 
27  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
— a  chain  headed  by  the  Clez'cland  Press 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  as  well 
as  the  first  editor.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  United  Press,  and  was  the  chief 
stockholder  in  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  of  Oeveland  that  furnishes 
illustrated  features  to  dailies.  Fond  of 
world  travel,  he  cruised  extensively  in 
foreign  waters  in  his  private  yacht, 
“Ohio.”  His  land  hobby  was  a  10,000 
acre  ranch  in  California.  His  pet  scheme 
was  the  organization  of  an  association 
for  serving  scientific  news  in  popular 
form  to  the  daily  press.  To  the  national 
organization  for  this  purpose,  located  in 
Washington,  he  contributed  freely  from 
his  purse. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  (1847-1911) — In 
the  annals  of  American  journalism  no 
figure  was  more  picturesque  than  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer,  a  native  of  Budapest, 
Hungary.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  W’ar,  he  served  in  a 
Federal  calvary  regiment.  Then  he 
became  a  reporter  on  IVe.ztliche  Post — 
a  German  newspaper  made  famous  in 
St.  Louis  by  Carl  Schurz.  After  a 
brief  period  in  politics,  he  liecame,  in 
1876,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Nezv  York  Sun.  Two  years  later 
he  bought  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  and 
uniterl  it  with  the  Post.  On  May  10. 
1883,  he  purchased  the  Nezv  York 
World.  These  two  papers  he  made 
famous  as  crusading  organs  to  fight  for 
those  principles  so  admirably  set  forth 
in  the  lx>x  that  still  appears  today  on 


the  editorial  page  of  the  World,  lii 
later  years,  after  he  lost  his  sight,  he 
lived  chiefly  aboard  his  private  yacht 
and  directed  his  newspapers  by  cable 
orders.  His  riKinument  may  be  found 
not  only  in  the  Post-Dispatch  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  World  of  New  York,  but 
also  in  the  School  of  Journalism  that 
bears  his  name  at  Columbia  University. 

\  iCToR  Fremont  Lawson  (1850-1925) 
—  Born  in  Chicago,  Victor  Fremont 
I.awson  practically  spent  his  life  in  that 
city,  except  for  his  school  years  at  Pliil- 
lips  Exeter  .Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
He  first  smelled  printer’s  ink  when  he 
took  charge  of  an  interest  of  his  father’s 
estate  in  a  printing  plant.  In  July,  1976, 
he  bought  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  with 
which  his  name  and  that  of  Melville  E. 
Stone  are  forever  linked.  .After  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Mr.  Stone’s  interest  in  1888, 
he  became  the  sole  proprietor.  Retain¬ 
ing  the  title  the  Daily  News  for  the 
evening  edition,  he  changed  the  morning 
isue  to  the  Chicago  Record,  which  was 
later  merged  with  the  Times-Herald  and 
became  the  Record-Herald,  now  the 
fJerald-Examincr.  In  some  newspaper 
circles  he  was  even  better  known  as  the 
president  of  the  Associated  Press  than  as 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News.  One  of  his 
pet  schemes  for  which  he  fought  in  his 
newspaper  columns  for  many  years  was 
the  establishment  of  a  government  sav¬ 
ings  bank.  As  a  result  he  has  been  called 
“the  father  of  the  postal  savings  bank  in 
America.” 

Melville  E.  Stone  (1848-1929)  — 
Among  the  sons  of  Methodist  manses 
who  have  become  famous  in  journalism 
Melville  Elijah  Stone  heads  the  list. 
Born  in  a  parsonage  in  Hud.son,  III.,  he 
.accompanied,  in  1860,  his  father  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  C'ty  to  which  the  latter  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Methodist  bishop.  Here 
the  son  secured  his  first  newspaper  job 
as  a  carrier  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  1864  he  went  out  on  his  first  assign¬ 
ment.  In  W)8  he  produced  his  maiden 
publishing  effort.  The  Lawyer  and  Me¬ 
chanic,  which  soon  failed.  Then  he  be¬ 
came,  in  1872,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Republican.  Late  in  1875  he 
published  the  first  issue,  an  experimental 
copy,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs.  In 
1876  he  took  in  Victor  F.  I.awson  as  a 
partner  to  whom  full  control  passed  in 
1888.  .After  spending  three  years  in 
Europe.  Stone  returned  to  Chicago  to 
found  the  Globe  National  Bank  in  1891 
and  was  its  president  until  1898  when  it 
consolidateil  with  the  Continental  Bank. 
In  March,  1893,  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press — with  what 
results  every  newspaper  man  knows.  On 
March  3.  1918.  he  retired  from  this  posi¬ 
tion  after  25  years  of  service  hut  was  re¬ 
tained  as  counsellor.  Recentlv  the  floor 
of  the  great  cathedral  at  Washington 
was  disturbed  to  receive  the  last  remains 
of  one  of  the  foremost  figures  ever  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press  of  the  United 
States. 

Psr.F.  IV 

Dsniki,  1>ffoe  (1661  [?1-1731) — Born 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  C.ile’s.  Cripplegate, 
Daniel  Defoe  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  influential  journalist  of  his  day. 
His  real  name  was  Foe  and  his  father 
was  a  butcher.  Educated  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  be  disapp<'>inted  relatives  and  friends 
by  becoming  a  mere  scribbler.  Just 
when  Defoe  began  writing  those  contro¬ 
versial  pamphlets  which  were  the  substi¬ 
tute  of  the  editorials  of  trwlay  has  never 
In-en  definitely  decided.  The  best  guess 
is  that  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of 
lames  H.  or  possibly  in  that  of  diaries 
H.  After  the  revolution  of  1688  his 
pamphlets  became  more  frequent  and 
liecause  press  and  politics  were  knit  to¬ 
gether,  be  was.  in  1695,  made  accountant 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Glass  Duty. 
In  February,  1794,  he  started  his  Weekly 
Rcz'iczv  and  published  the  same  until 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


COLOR  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER 

SIGNALIZE,  the  advent  of  color  gravure  printing  by  the  rapid  processes 
A  rei|uired  by  the  great  metropolitan  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  EDITOR  & 
PL  BLISHER  in  this  issue  presents  a  supplement  done  half  color  and  half  by 
the  now  firmly  established  monotone  gravure  proeess. 

We  have  dedicated  the  number,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  published 
in  the  field  of  class  and  trade  papers,  to  pioneers  of  the  American  free  press, 
with  a  collection  of  approximately  100  paintings  and  photographs  of  news¬ 
paper  men  who  conspicuously  served  and  are  no  more.  These  portraits  were 
drawn  from  a  large  number  of  sources  and  EDITOR  &  PLHLISHER  hereby 
acknowledges  the  kindness  of  those  who  have  loaned  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  portraits  done  in  color  are,  with  one  exception,  direct  from  original 
paintings.  Those  of  Franklin  and  Greeley  were  copied  by  the  color  separa¬ 
tion  and  transparency  process  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  The  Dana  portrait  was  copied  from  the  wall  of  the  New  York  Sun 
office  and  was  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  William  T.  Dewart.  E.  W. 
Scripps'  portrait  was  reproduced  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  lithograph, 
the  original  painting  being  out  of  reach.  The  famous  Sargent  portrait  of 
Joseph  Pultizer  was  photographically  separated  at  the  office  of  New  York 
World.  Many  Associated  Press  members  will  be  familiar  with  the  original  of 
our  portrait  of  Melville  E.  Stone,  which  hangs  in  the  board  room  of  the  assn- 
cialion  in  New  York.  The  same  is  true  of  the  excellent  portrait  of  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  shown  on  page  XVII.  The  portrait  of  James  Gordon  Bennett.  Sr., 
famed  editor  of  New  Y'ork  Herald,  is  owned  by  the  Journalism  Department 
of  New  York  I’niversity  and  was  kindly  loaned  by  Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee. 

Color  gravure  is  no  longer  in  swaddling  clothes  in  the  newspaper  industry 
and  promises  rapid  advancement  for  .Sunday  newspapers  to  supply  both  the 
public  demand  for  pictures  in  natural  colors  and  the  urging  of  advertisers 
for  a  medium  for  the  display  of  merchandise  which  is  best  illustrated  in 
colors.  The  color  hurdle  is  the  last  great  mechanical  achievement  in  the 
amazing  development  of  the  art  side  of  the  modem  newspaper.  Few  of  the 
great  pioneer  editors,  publishers  and  writers,  whose  portraits  we  repro»lnce, 
probably  even  faintly  dreamed  that  the  printing  art  would  one  day  lay  before 
the  newspaper  render  an  exael  replica  of  an  original  painting,  done  hy  intaglio 
process,  or  indeed  such  faithful  reproductions  of  photographs  as  the  gravure 
has  made  possible  in  monotone. 
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i  SPORTS  NOT  OVERPLAYED  BUT  TOO 
;  MUCH  PUFFERY  GETS  IN,  SAYS  BEAZELL 


Sharkey-Stribling  Ballyhoo  “Shameful,”  N.  Y.  World  Man 
Reports  to  A.  S.  N.  E. — Individual  Dailies  Must  Quit 
Playing  the  Promoters’  Game 


^Complete  text  of  the  report  of  committee  on 
sports  Resented  by  William  P.  BtaxeU.  chair¬ 
man,  at  Society  of  Editors’  convention  ««  Wash- 
\ngton  this  toeek.) 


I  AM  going  to  suggest  for  our  frank 
consideration  this  afternoon  a  question 


i 


I 


whether  we  haven’t  rather  lost  our  sense 
of  proportion  in  this  sports  matter.  It 
has  been  conspicuous  on  the  Society  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  past  three  years ;  it  recurs 
in  the  Bulletin;  I  see  it  as  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  conferences  and  conventions 
all  over  the  country.  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  agreement  on  it — it  seems  quite 
definitely  to  belong  to  the  category 
in  which  Mark  Twain  placed  the 
weather;  a  thing  tliat  everybody  com¬ 
plains  about  but  nobody  ever  does  any¬ 
thing  about.  Personally  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  reason  nothing  has  l)een  done 
about  it  is  that  nothing  can  be,  in  con¬ 
cert.  It  is  a  condition  that  must  be  dealt 
w'ith  by  us  as  individuals,  and  according 
to  our  individual  needs  and  convictions. 

I  am  not  offering  this,  however,  as  the 
reason  why  I  think  we  are  losing  our 
-ense  of  proportion.  W'hat  is  the  problem 
WT  have  l)een  trying  to  solve?  Stated 
fairly,  if  more  bluntly  than  has  l)een  ctts- 
tomary,  it  is  this : 

“Why  should  we  give  s<)  much  space 
to  sports  when  we  get  so  little  a<lvertis- 
ing  out  of  it?” 

To  my  mind  that  raises  a  very  funda¬ 
mental  question.  Why  do  we  print  news 
of  any  kind?  It  is,  of  course,  to  sell 
papers  and  therehj-  to  prr)fit — directly  by 
circulation  revenue  and  indirectly  by  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.  That  is  an  entirely 
proper  purpose,  and  I  submit  tliat  it  is 
dangerous  to  reverse  that  order.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  is  dishonest.  What  essential 
difference  is  there  between  doing  a  thing 
for  a  consideration  and  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  not  doing  a  thing?  To  gauge,  or 
to  attempt  to  gauge,  the  value  of  news  by 
the  advertising  return  directly  influenced 
stops  microscopically  short  of  offering 
our  columns  for  sale. 

But  let  us  be  selfish  about  it.  if  we 
must.  There  is  no  single  classification 
of  news  that  sells  more  papers  than 
sports.  “Reader  interest”  in  sports  has 
grown  to  a  degree  that  almost  removes 
it  from  the  specialized  into  the  general 
field.  This  is  true  alike  of  the  so-called 
professional  sports  and  the  so-called 
amateur  sports.  Boxing  and  baseball  and 
racing  and  hockey  are  no  longer  “for 
men  only.”  Women  and  children  patron¬ 
ize  basel>all  and  hockey  by  the  thousands ; 
wf)men  almost  equal  men  in  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  racing;  more  and  more  children 
are  to  be  seen  at  boxing  matches.  Nor 
do  the  patrons  of  these  sports  come  from 
the  classes  to  which  they  used  to  be  re¬ 
stricted.  They  come  now  from  the  high 
and  the  middle  actually  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  from  the  low.  This  is  a  social 
phenomenon  more  striking,  in  many 
ways,  than  anv  other  that  has  come  «ince 
the  w’ar.  It  is  a  condition  that,  whether 
we  deplore  it  or  approve  it  or  view  it 
with  indifference,  we  can  do  nothing 
about.  It  is  also  a  condition  that,  as 
newspapermen,  we  must  take  into  serious 
consideration. 

It  happens  that  sports  do  not  especially 
interest  me.  If  I  read  my  newspapers 
as  a  layman  I  should  pass  the  sports 
pages  by  entirely  nine  days  out  of  ten. 
Professionally,  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  undue  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  sports,  either  in  space  or  in  treat¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  a  bold  newspaper  that 
shifted  from  the  present  position,  and  a 
miraculously  lucky  one  that  did  not  suffer 
in  doing  so. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  that  what  I  have  said 
refers  to  the  degree  of  attention  we  pay 
to  sports.  I  think  we  have  all  erred  in 
the  character  of  attention  we  pay.  There 
isn’t  any  question  that  we  play  the  other 
fellow’s  game  too  much.  But  I  would 
like  to  make  this  distinction — this  would 
be  just  as  true  if  we  got  a  page  of  ad¬ 


vertising  for  every  column  of  sports  we 
printed.  What  we  need  to  do  is  get  down 
to  the  hard-pen  of  news  and  see  to  it  that 
we  stay  there. 

There  are  mighty  few  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  that  can  look  back 
without  shame  on  the  part  they  played  in 
the  Sharkey-Stribling  fight  at  Miami  in 
February. 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  was  there  any 
real  sporting  reason  for  that  t>out.  It 
was  projected  to  save,  if  possible,  a 
floundering  amusement  venture  of  Jack 
Dempsey’s  and  Tex  Rickard's.  It 
couldn't  have  been  “put  over” — and  that 
is  just  the  word — if  the  newspapers  had 
not  come  to  the  rescue.  That  isn't  m> 
opinion  merely.  fortnight  Ijefore  the 
fight  the  boxing  writers  of  New  York 
were  invited  to  dinner  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  were  told,  in  so  many  words  : 
“If  this  fight  is  a  success  it  will  be  W- 
causc  yf>u  make  it  one.  ll’e  can't  do  a 
thing  without  you.” 

You  know  about  the  special  train  that 
was  rtin  to  Miami  for  the  men  who  cov¬ 
ered  that  fight,  the  board  bills  that  were 
jaid  for  them,  the,  well,  entertainment, 
that  was  provided  for  them.  You  may 
not  kmow  that  just  one  New  York  news¬ 
paper  failed  to  accept  this  “hospitality.” 
You  know,  too,  that  most  of  the  stories 
from  Miami  couldn't  have  been  more  on 
the  boost  side  if  the  promoters  them¬ 
selves  had  written  them.  I  tell  you  that 
iiewspai)ers  that  fall  for  things  like  that 
make  a  sad  show  of  themselves  when 
they  talk  alxHit  the  menace  of  press 
agents.  I  think  they  make  about  as  sad 
a  show  of  themselves  when  they  get 
worked  up  al)out  the  sports  “problem." 

Now.  whose  fault  was  all  this?  The 
individual  newspapers.  If  your  own  men 
hadn't  written  the  stuff  it  would  not  have 
come  in  over  the  w’ires.  If  your  own 
men  hadn’t  passed  it,  it  would  never  have 
gotten  into  type.  If  your  own  men  hadn't 
put  it  into  the  forms  it  would  never  have 
been  printed.  You  can't  brush  that 
sequence  aside.  The  promoters  and  the 
press  agents  could  only  pray  that  it 
would  come  about  the  way  it  did.  _  And 
if  ever  men  had  rea.son  to  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  it  is  these! 

So,  I  suggest  that  we  are  losing  «)ur 
sense  of  proportion.  How  long  it  will 
last,  you  nor  I  can  say,  but  just  now  the 
most  important  single  classification  of 
news  is  sports.  I  don’t  believe  we  are 
overplaying  it — as  a  classification.  What 
sports  ne^s  is  the  same  attitude,  the 
same  judgment,  the  same  restrictions  that 
other  news  gets.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our 
troubles  with  sports  will  pass  when  that 
happens.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  other 
ten  per  cent  exi.sts.  Nobody  can  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  but  the  individual.  Reso¬ 
lutions  won’t  fix  it,  any  more  than  reso¬ 
lutions  will  bring  in  advertising— or  sell 
papers. 


CIGARETTE  ADS  ATTACKED 

City  council  of  Hanford,  Cal.,  last 
week  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
cigarette  billboard  advertising  in  which 
a  feminine  smoker  is  featured.  Such 
advertising,  the  resolution  said,  is  “a 
travesty  upon  young  girlhood  and  an 
insult  to  our  conception  of  the  ineffable 
sweetness  and  high  morality  of  our  girls.” 
Mayor  G.  M.  Wilson  “swore  off”  ciga¬ 
rettes  until  such  time  as  the  pre.sent  type 
of  advertising  is  discontinued. 


INCREASES  AD  FUND  $50,000 

An  additional  $!^,000  for  advertising 
in  a  number  of  northern  daily  newspapers 
to  promote  greater  sales  of  Florida 
oranges  and  grapefruit  was  voted  April 
9  by  the  advertising  committee  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Growers  Gearing  House. 
The  additional  appropriation  resulted 
when  a  crop  summary  showed  that  Flor¬ 
ida  still  has  approximately  4,500,000 
boxes  of  fruit  to  move  this  season. 


POLICE  REPORTER  WINS 
PHI  BETA  KAPPA  KEY 

Monroe  KEZER,  cub  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln 
Star,  has  disproved  the  theory, 
brawn  and  pngnacity  are  the  prin¬ 
ciple  requirements  of  a  good  police 
reporter, 

Keser  was  recently  awarded  third 
place  in  a  national  collegiate  essay 
contest,  writing  on  the  place  of  the 
church  in  the  life  of  college  stu¬ 
dents.  His  essay  was  given  prom¬ 
inent  attention  in  the  Literary 
Digest. 

This  week  he  was  among  the  list 
of  University  of  Nebraska  students 
who  won  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholastic 
honors. 


SCORES  TOBACCO  COPY 


Memphis  Wholesale  Grocer  to  Start 
Protesting  Weekly  Organ 

Cliarging  that  newspapers  have  In'en 
subsidized  by  the  tobacco  trust.  T<'>m 
Love,  wholesale  grocer  at  Memphis,  this 
week  announced  that  the  “One  fiallus 
Broadcaster,”  a  “newspaper”  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  indenendent  merchants, 
would  Ik*  ptihlished  within  the  next  week 
to  comitat  the  trust  and  chain  stores. 

I-ove  made  his  announcement  in  his 
weekly  broadcast  over  WRF.C,  Memphis 
radio  station.  “The  newspaners.  it  ap¬ 
pears,  are  subsidized  by  the  tobacco 
trust,”  he  said.  “Our  newspaper — ‘The 
One  Gallus  Broadcaster’ — will  Ik*  free 
from  advertisements  from  trusts.  Give 
your  name  to  yotir  indemuident  grocer, 
druggist  oil  and  gas  dealer  and  the 
newspaper  will  be  sent  to  you  free 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  me  how 
many  cigarettes  are  smoked.  Btit  it  is 
unfair  advertising  for  the  .\merican  To¬ 
bacco  Company  to  fight  the  candv  svrup 
and  food  business  to  sell  I.ticky  Strikes. 

“Proi>aganda  being  broadcast  bv  tbe 
cigarette  manufacturers  is  encouraging 
cigarette  smoking  among  the  young 
folks.”  He  also  attacked  the  plan  of 
sending  out  programs  on  Safttrdav  night, 
claiming  this  is  done  to  carry  the  “un¬ 
fair  messages”  to  more  young  folks  and 
school  children. 

The  first  offensive  made  in  Memphis 
agamst  the  tobacco  interests  was  in  a 
weekiv  btilletin,  mailer!  last  week  by  the 
Memnhis  Drug  Company.  A  notice  told 
f>f  the  weekiv  radio  programs  of  the 
.\merican  Tobacco  Company  and  urged 
members  to  work  against  the  movement 
that  threatens  to  make  more  cigarette 
smokers  out  of  youths 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  ^of  Memphis  and  the 
state  plans  to  begin  a  crusade  against 
cigarette  smoikng  of  minors,  it  was  an- 
nounced^  recentlv.  The  campaign,  it  is 
said,  will  be  directed  against  billboard 
advertising  and  newspaper  advertising 
that  “encourages  the  vouth  to  substitute 
tobacco  for  healthful  food.” 


NEWSPAPER  EXHIBIT  PLANNED 


Rite  of  California  Dailies  to  be 
Shown  at  State  Fair 

.An  exhibit  showing  the  progress  of 
California’s  newspaper  industry  from  the 
time  of  the  first  newspaper.  The  Cali- 
forttian,  published  in  1846  at  Monterey, 
to  the  present^  time  is  being  planned  for 
California’s  75th  anniversary  State  Fair 
and  Western  States’  Exposition,  to  be 
held  the  first  week  in  September  at 
•Sacramento. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  John  B.  Long,  executive 
secretary,  are  planning  to  exhibit  the  old 
Franklin  printing  press  brought  around 
the  Horn  in  1848  and  used  to  publish  the 
first  news  of  the  gold  strike.  Lyman  M. 
King  is  chairman  of  the  association’s 
committee  installing  the  exhibit. 


SPONSORS  DRESS  CONTEST 

A  dressmaking  contest  for  girls  of 
northwestern  Ohio  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Toledo  Blade.  Cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 


DAILY  TO  REWARD 
SPORT  OFFICIALS 


Signet  Ring  Set  With  Diamond  WiB 
Be  Presented  Those  Who  Have 
Assisted  at  Chicago  Tribune 
Sport  Carpivals 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  decided  upo* 
an  award  of  honor  for  officials  in  vari. 
ous  lines  of  athletic  endeavor  who  haw 
co-operated  for  the  success  of  athlrt* 
events  sponsored  by  the  newspaper.  Sow 
of  the  older  officials  met  last  week  at  th 
Tribune  Tower  to  pick  a  list  of  tho* 
who  for  years  have  worked  faithfully  oi 
Tribune  sports  events. 

It  was  decided  to  give  each  of  tk 
workers  a  signet  ring.  The  letter  “P 
will  be  engraved  in  the  face  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  carat  diamond  set  in  the  middle. 
inscription,  “Chicago  Tribune  A.  A.  Offi. 
cial,”  will  be  engraved  on  the  ring. 
Forty-two  men  were  voted  to  charter 
membership  in  the  new  association 
Others  will  be  added  to  the  list  and  given 
rings  when  the  committee  feels  they  haw 
earned  the  honor. 

For  thirteen  years  the  Tribune  sportj 
department  has  sponsored  a  great  variety 
of  athletic  contests.  The  Silver  .Skate 
derbies  are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
classic  ice  features  of  the  year,  and  the 
Tribune  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tourna¬ 
ments  have  won  a  definite  place  in  the 
sporting  world.  The  Tribune  .Athletic 
association  also  sponsors  ice  racing  in  the 
playgrounds,  a  track  and  field  meet  for 
the  playground  youths,  and  water  carni¬ 
vals  in  the  Lincoln  park  lagoons,  when 
races  between  eight  oared  crews  have  at¬ 
tracted  as  many  as  90,000  spectators  to 
the  park. 

These  ventures,  with  the  exception  of 
the  boxing  tournament,  are  open  to  the 
public  without  admittance  fee.  The 
profits  of  the  boxing  matches  go  to  char¬ 
ity.  Last  year  the  Tribune  gave  $9,000 
to  the  Forty  and  Eight,  honorary  associa¬ 
tion  of  world  war  veterans,  as  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  Golden  Gloves  tourna¬ 
ment.  This  year  the  net  profits  amounted 
to  $25,000  and  were  turned  over  to  the 
same  organization,  which  uses  the  money 
to  maintain  a  camp  at  Orland  Park,  IIL, 
where  convalescent  ex-service  men  are 
sent  to  regain  their  health. 


LINAGE  CORRECTIONS 


Revised  Rgures  for  Jacksonville,  Kanssi 
City,  Akron  and  St.  Louis  Papers 

Linage  statistics  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  newspapers,  as  published  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  March  30,  wen 
erroneous  in  that  the  figures  shown  wen 
total  display  rather  than  grand  total  of 
all  advertising.  As  corrected  by  Medii 
Records,  the  totals  for  February,  19S 
and  1928,  are  as  follows : 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

i9s»  i»n 

ri»  Ttmn<-Tlnloo.(ra)  OHO. 710  645.876  45.843  da 

ris.  TlmM-Cnloii.(i)  17*.M7  809.669  lO.Ml  !<• 

Jouinsl  . (a)  521.967  507.648  15.324  Oa 


Total 


1.492.918  1,461.686  20.015  OU 


February  figures  shown  for  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post  are  characterized  as 
inaccurate  by  that  paper,  which  upon 
tracing  the  error  to  its  source,  found 
that  it  was  furnishing  Media  Records 
with  a  mail  edition  of  the  afternoon  paper 
and  a  bulldog  edition  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  which  omit  some  purely  local 
classified  and  display  advertising.  The 
figures  certified  by  the  Journal-Post  « 
correct  for  the  month,  1929  and  1928. 
follow : 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1929  1926 

Journal-Post  ....(f)  443.669  416.612 

Journal-Post  ....(a)  209.344  200.186 

Total  . "mI.IIS  616.996 


*6  057  0«it 

9.156  OtS 

35.215  0«» 


A  typographical  error  in  the  report  o/t 
the  St.  Louis  Star  showed  that  paper) 
gain  for  February.  1929,  against  Febrn- 
ary,  1928,  as  29,%1  lines.  The  correct 
gain  was  129,961  lines. 

A  typogrphical  error  in  the  report  of 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  showed  thii 
paper’s  gain  as  169,760  lines,  instead  « 
142,760  lines. 
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Jlixrk 

Daily  437,367  ^  -  Sunday  752,689 

Average  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1929,  as  reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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70,300 

19M 

»,204 
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mi 
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102,473 

ma 
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100,738 

1^ 

^  •  40,081 

101.559 

iW 

^  %,991 

109,770 
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4  54,795 /■ 

110,039 

1%6 

59,511 

134,207 

1997 

71,330 

133,007 

1908 

80,779 

158,092 

1909 

100,378 

171,053 

1910 

113,335 

178,708 

1911 

138,085 

187,018 

1913 

158,539 

230,139 

1913 

180,143 

342,024 

1914 

231,409 

.370,113 

1915 

344,015 

313,391 

1910 

377,095 

331,918 

1917 

414,203 

344,585 

1918 

480,933 

353,980 

1919 

510,311 

341,559 

1930 

480,509 

323,489 

1931 

511,731 

330,802 

1933 

525,794 

330,000 

1933 

540,497 

337,427 

1914 

580,745 

351,570 

1935 

588,099  ’ 

352,055 

1930 

^  010.W3 

301,271 

1927 

000,335 

391,497 

•1928 

700,935 

4W.707 

N939 

***“  752,089 

437,307 

L  *»•«(«■(  turf  •MMI»«KMKuthn.  1 

_ _ J 

'  Page  Rates: 

Daily  -  -  -  -  $2131.20 
Sunday  -  .  -  -  $2723.20 

^Designated  locations  extra. 

Rotogravure  Picture  Section: 
Sunday  -  -  -  -  $4558.40 

Book  Review  (Rotogravure): 

Sunday  -  -  -  -  $1248.00 

Magazine  (Rotogravure) : 

Sunday  -  -  -  -  $1404.00 
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TOTAL 


YEAR 

(Agate  Unat) 

1890 

3,237,190 

1897 

2,408,247 

1898 

3,433.193 

1899 

3,378,750 

1900 

.3,978,030 

1901 

4,957,305 

1903 

5,501,779 

1903 

5,307,904 

1904 

5,338.4M 

1905 

5.958,333 

1900  . 

0,033,457 

1907 

0.304.398 

1908 

5,897,333 

1909 

7,194,703 

1910 

7,550,050 

1911 

8,130,425 

1912 

ft  mjk 

1913 

9,337,309 

1914 

9,104,937 

1915 

9,082.503 

1910 

11,552,490 

1917 

13,509,587 

1918 

13,518,255 

1919 

19,084,503 

1920 

23,44/ .3% 

1921 

21,052,013 

1923 

34,142,233 

1923 

34,101,330 

1934 

30,383,934 

1935 

38,300,444 

1920 

29.788,828 

1937 

39,710,000 

1928 

30,730.530 

Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


staff  will  tell  you,  and  is  “at  home”  al- 
ways  to  any  employe  of  the  Inquirer 
She  is  becoming,  through  actual  contact 
IKTSfiiially  acquainted  with  every  member 
of  the  iiew>]>aper  staff  to  whom  she  refen 
affectionately  as  “my  office  family” — aC 
of  whom  she  hopes  some  day  to  know  br 
name. 

M  rs.  Patenotre  feels  that  a  daily  new^ 
paper  in  a  metropolitan  city  should  dc 
more  than  function  merely  as  a  "dis¬ 
penser  of  news”.  She  insists  that  tin 
Inquirer  actively  foster  any  move  for 
the  bette’-ment  of  her  native  city. 

For  example,  soon  after  Mrs.  Pateno¬ 
tre  came  to  Philadelphia  she  expressed 
amazement  at  the  laxity  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  the  streets  clean.  She 
called  on  householders  generally  to  get- 
together  with  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart¬ 
ment  and  help  clean-up — emphasizing  flu- 
this  clean-up  is  a  matter  of  civic  pride 
and  is  as  much  the  job  of  the  house¬ 
holder  as  of  the  city  authorities. 

She  took  the  matter  up  with  Mavnr 
^^ackey  and  the  street  cleaning  auihnr 
ities.  Then  she  actually  had  the  muni 
ripal  authorities  do  a  model  clean-up  jot 
in  certain  city  streets  with  the  co-ojxn 
tion  of  home-owners,  just  to  prove  tha: 
with  a  hit  of  the  get-together  spirit  tb 
job  could  be  done.  She  went  personalf 
before  some  of  the  important  women 
clubs  and  urged  them  to  get  husy  aw 
help  in  the  clean-up  movement.  The 
did.  Scavengers  were  warned  and  son* 
were  arrested  for  littering  the  streeti 
Drivers  were  urged  to  be  more  carefti 
in  transporting  rubbish,  and  hoiiseholden. 
too,  were  talked  into  the  necessity  oi 
doing  a  thorough  clean-up  job  on  thdr 
own  premises. 

The  result?  Cleaner  streets  by  ir 
than  Philadelphia  ever  before  has  experi¬ 
enced — and  the  change  was  due  largeh 
to  Mrs.  Patenotre’s  initiative  and  th 
influence  of  the  newspaper  she  direcU 
Love  of  city  and  an  understanding  oi 
its  opportunities  and  advantages  is  sm¬ 
other  influence  directing  the  newspape 
work  of  Mrs.  Patenotre.  When  a  c  ^ 
mittee  of  prominent  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  men  recently  was  formed  to  “boos’ 
Philadelphia  to  the  outside  world  as  at 
ideal  place  in  which  to  live  and  to  work. 
Mrs.  Patenotre  used  the  editorial  cd- 
iims  of  the  Inquirer  to  emphasize  tl* 
importance  first  of  selling  Philadelphhr- 
on  their  own  city  before  any  effort  » 
made  to  “sell”  those  outside  Philadelphia 
The  business  men  were  given  practitt 
and  specific  reasons  why  such  a  mu'-’ 
would  he  the  ideal  way  to  “put  Philadd- 
phia  where  it  rightfully  belongs  on  the 
map  of  the  United  States”  and  wl« 
it  came  to  a  decision  as  to  how  the  initia 
expenditures  for  advertising  and  publicir 
should  be  made,  the  business  men  adoptd 
Mrs.  Patenotre’s  suggestion  and  the  can- 
paign  will  start  with  advertising  in  •  ’ 
Philadelphia  newspapers  “selling” 
delphia  to  itself. 

These  are  but  two  instances  of  M[' 
Patenotre’s  newspaper  activities.  But 
has  been  “on  the  job”  at  the  Inquire’ 
only  a  few  months  and  is,  her  a^wistt- 
say,  “only  getting  started”  on  the  i''’ 
of  doing  something  practical  for 
native  city. 

Mrs.  Patenotre  got  a  bit  of  a  -  ' 
the  other  day.  In  her  studies  of  fs' 
Philadelphia  and  its  history,  she  "-s 
into  an  antique  shop  where  she  undff; 
stood  there  was  a  valuable  old  map  * 


By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 


For^  IS  a  Loacl^r^  in 

in  Amor’icn 


The  Detroit  News  has  for  1 5  successive  years  been  either 
first,  second  or  third  in  advertising  in  America.  During 
1928  its  total  volume  exceeded  that  of  any  other  newspaper 
in  America  with  the  exception  of  one  New  York  and  one 
Chicago  newspaper.  Its  leadership  in  advertising  reflects 
its  effectiveness  in  covering  America’s  fourth  market, 
where  it  has  the  greatest  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
either  weekdays  or  Sundays. 


During  the  First  3  Months  of  1929 
Detroit  News  Gained  937^S74  Lines 
Over  the  Same  Period  of  a  Year  Ago 


The  Detroit  News  reflects  the  general  prosperity  of  its  field  and 
the  confidence  advertisers  have  in  it  by  publishing  7,848,890  lines 
of  advertising  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  —  a  gain  of 
937,874  lines  over  the  same  period  in  1928.  More  and  more  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  turning  to  the  exclusive  use  of  The  News  in  Detroit 
because  of  its  ability  to  cover  the  field  adequately,  alone.  The 
News  reaches  four  out  of  every  five  Detroit  homes  taking  any 

English  newspaper 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office: 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  St. 


The  HOME  newspaper 


Chicago  Office: 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
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IDEALS  OF  JOURNALISM  WRITTEN  IN  1907 
STILL  STAND,  SAYS  HEARST 

‘‘Polachek  Letter”  Written  in  Longhand  on  Telegraph  Blanks 
Still  Expresses  His  Best  Thoughts  on  Publishing,  Publisher 
Declares — Copies  Sent  to  All  Editors  by  Carney 


A  STACK  of  telegraph  blanks,  32 
pages  written  in  longhand  22  years 
ago,  still  constitute  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  ideals  of  Journalism. 

Those  32  pages  are  now  known  in  the 
Hearst  organization  as  “The  Poladiek 
Letter,”  sent  in  August,  190",  to  Victor 
H.  Polachck,  who  was  then  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner. 

A  copy  of  the  contents  of  the  unique 
letter  was  distributer!  this  week  to  all 
publishers  and  managing  editors  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  by  E.  M.  Carney, 
supervisor  of  promotion,  with  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Hearst 
in  which  he  declares  he  has  not  changed 
his  ideals  of  journalism  in  more  than 
20  years. 

"My  interest  in  the  Polachek  letter  is 
that  I  was  saying  in  1907  the  same  thing 
that  I  wrote  to  the  San  Antonio  Conven¬ 
tion  last  November,”  Mr.  Hearst  wrote 
to  Mr.  Carney.  "I  have  not  changed  my 
ideals  of  journalism  in  over  twenty  years. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  discovered  some 
new  methods  and  some  new  ideals.  But 
it  was  trouble  enough  to  get  the  papers 
constructed  along  these  old  ones.” 

In  concluding  .Mr.  Hearst  wrote  :  “I 
am  reasonably  sure  that  the  simple  state¬ 
ments  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  Polachek  and 
in  the  letter  to  the  San  .\ntonio  conven¬ 
tion  form  a  more  or  less  reliable  chart 
from  which  each  editor  can  pilot  the 
course  that  he  wants  his  paper  to  fol¬ 
low.” 

Mr.  Carney  told  EttiroR  &  Pi  bushf.r 
that  Mr.  Polachek  callerl  his  attention  to 
the  1907  letter  at  the  regional  meeting 
of  the  Middle  West  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  November  at  San  .\ntonio. 

‘‘Realizing  the  great  promotional  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  letter,”  Mr.  Carney  said, 
"I  wrote  Mr.  Hearst,  asking  him  to  let 
me  know  whether  the  letter  still  had  his 
approval  in  its  present  form,  or  to  in¬ 
dicate  whatever  changes  he  might  wish 
to  make.” 

Mr.  Hearst’s  opening  paragraph  in  the 
reply  letter  said: 

"The  letter  to  Mr.  Polachek  from  me 
would  be  better  left  as  it  is.  I  might 
amplify  it  considerably,  in  fact  I  did 
amplify  is  considerably  in  my  letter  to 
the  San  Antonio  convention,  but  if  the 
Polachek  letter  were  so  amplified  it  would 
no  longer  be  the  Polachek  letter.” 

"Mr.  Hearst’s  letter  to  Mr.  Polachek 
furnishes  an  excellent  guide  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  any  newspaper.”  Mr.  Carnev  de¬ 
clared.  “I  have  urged  that  it  ho  given 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  offices  of 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  in  their  pro¬ 
motion — and,  should  at  all  times  be  lived 
up  to.” 

The  Polachek  letter,  a  lieautifully 
mounted  and  illuminated  copv  of  which 
now  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  office  of 
the  Boston  American,  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Have  a  good  exclusive  news  feature 
as  often  as  possible. 

‘‘Pay  liberally  for  big  exclusive  stuff 
and  encourage  tipsters. 

“Cet  reporters  with  acquaintance. 
“When  a  big  story  must  get  in  all 
the  papers,  try  to  have  notably  the  best 
account  in  the  American. 

"Try  to  get  scoops  in  pictures.  They 
are  frequently  almost  as  important  as 
news.  I  don’t  mean  pictures  of  chorus 
girls,  but  pictures  of  important  events. 

“Make  the  paper  thorough.  Print  all 
the  new's.  Grt  all  the  news  into  your 
office  and  see  that  it  gets  into  the  paper. 
Condense  it  if  necessary.  Frequently  it 
is  better  when  intelligently  condensed — 
BUT  GET  IT  IN. 

‘‘Get  your  best  news  on  your  first  page 
and  get  as  much  as  possible  on  that  page. 

“Don’t  use  up  your  whole  first  page 
with  a  few  long  stories  but  try  to  get  a 
large  number  of  interesting  items  in  ad¬ 


dition  to  your  picture  feature  and  your 
two  or  three  top  head  stories. 

“Of  course,  if  your  feature  is  big 
enough,  it  must  get  display  regardless  of 
everything  but  mere  display  does  not 
make  a  feature. 

“When  you  have  two  features,  it  is 
frequently  better  to  put  one  on  the  first 
page  and  one  on  the  third  so  as  not  to 
overcrowd  the  first  page. 

“Get  important  items  and  personal 
news  about  well-known  people  on  the 
first  page  rather  than  run  it  longer 
inside. 

“Make  your  departments  clean  and  re¬ 
liable,  so  that  the  reader  will  know  that 
he  can  find  a  thing  in  the  American  and 
that  he  can  find  it  rig^it. 

“Make  a  paper  for  the  NICEST 
KIND  OF  PEOPLE,  for  the  great 
middle  class.  Don’t  print  a  lot  of  dull 
stuff  that  tliey  are  supposi<l  to  like, 
and  don’t 

“Omit  things  that  will  offend  nice 
people.  Avoid  coarseness  and  slang  and 
a  low  tone.  The  most  sensational  news 
can  l)e  told  if  it  is  written  properly. 

“Make  the  paper  helpful  and  kindly. 
IXjn’t  scold  and  forever  comjdain  and 
attack  in  y<jur  news  columns,  l^ave 
that  to  the  editorial  page. 

“Be  fair  and  impartial.  Don’t  make 
a  paper  for  Democrats  or  Kepubilcans 
or  Indcijcndent  Leaguers.  Make  a  paper 
for  all  the  people  and  give  unbiased  news 
of  ALL  CREED  and  PARTIES.  Try 
to  do  this  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner 
that  it  will  be  noted  and  cf)mcnted  upon. 

“PLEASE  BE  ACCURATE.  Com¬ 
pare  statements  in  our  paper  with  those 
in  other  papers  and  find  out  which  are 
correct.  Discharge  reporters  and  copy- 
readers  who  are  persistently  inaccurate. 

“Don’t  allow  exaggeration.  It  is  a 
cheap  and  ineffective  substitute  for  real 
interest.  Reward  rcp<.>rters  who  can 
make  THE  TRUTH  interesting  and 
weed  out  those  who  cannot. 

“Make  your  headlines  clear  and  concise 
statements  of  interesting  facts.  The 
headlines  of  a  newspaper  should  answer 
the  question  ’WHAT  IS  THE  NEWS?’ 
Don’t  allow  copy-readers  to  write  head¬ 
lines  that  are  t(K)  smart  to  tie  intelligible. 

“Don’t  allow  long  introductions  to 
stories,  or  involved  sentences.  Don’t  re¬ 
peat  unnecessarily.  Don’t  serve  up  the 
story  in  the  headlines  and  then  in  the 
introduction  and  then  in  the  box.  Plunge 
immediately  into  the  interesting  part  of 
the  story. 

“Run  pretty  pictures  and  interesting 
layouts  but  don’t  run  pictures  just  to 
illuminate  the  text.  If  a  picture  cxrcupies 
a  column  of  space  it  should  l)e  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  column  of  type.  Pictures  of 
pretty  women  and  babies  are  intere.sting. 
Photographs  of  interesting  events  with 
explanatory  diagrams  are  valuable.  Thev 
tell  more  than  the  text  can  and  when 


establish 
newspaper's  su* 
premacy.  The 
Florida  Times* 
Union  has  more 
readers  than  any 
other  newspaper 
in  the  State. 


carefully  and  accurately  drawn  people 
will  study  them.  But  much  space  in 
my  papers  is  wasted  on  poor  and  imin- 
teresting  pictures.  Make  every  picture 
worth  its  space. 

“Please  sum  up  your  paper  every  day 
and  find  wherein  it  is  distinetjy  better 
than  the  other  papers.  If  it  isn’t  dis¬ 
tinctly  better  you  have  miss^  that  day. 
I.ay  out  plans  to  make  it  distinctly  better 
the  next  day.  If  you  cannot  show  con¬ 
clusively  your  own  paper’s  superiority, 
you  may  be  sure  the  public  will  never 
discover  it.  A  succession  of  superior 
papers  will  surely  tell.  When  you  beat 
your  rivals  one  day  try  harder  to  beat 
them  the  next — for  success  depends  upon 
a  complete  victory.” 


that  calendars  in  police  court  are  now 
filled  with  speeding  cases.  Charges  oi 
reckless  driving,  accompanied  by  prisot 
sentences,  are  being  meted  out  instead  of 
the  usual  small  fine. 


DIRECTORY  OF  WALDORF 
EXHIBITORS 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


CONDUCTING  TRAFFIC  DRIVE 


Judges  Giving  Stiller  Sentences  Fol¬ 
lowing  Daily’s  Crusade 

Readiness  of  city  and  county  officials  to 
cooperate  with  newspapers  in  eliminating 
traffic  accidents  was  proven  in  Rochester 
this  week,  when  the  Rochester  Times- 
IJnion  organized  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
“hit-and-run”  motorists. 

One  dead  and  ten  injured  in  two  weeks 
was  the  toll  of  hit-skip  motorists  when 
the  newspai^r  took  up  the  campaign. 
Since  that  time  accidents  have  not  only 
decreased  but  judges  have  begun  to  give 
out  more  drastic  sentences. 

Rochester’s  two  other  newspapers,  the 
Democrat  attd  Chronicle  and  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Journal  are  also  backing  the 
campaign. 

Police,  up  to  this  time  rather  lax  in 
enforcement  of  speetling  laws,  have  been 
urged  into  more  action  with  the  result 
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k-day  claims 
come  home  to  roost 


on 


Sunday 


/i 


WHETHER  you  advertise  on 
Sunday  or  not,  there’s  much 
to  be  learned  from  Boston  Sunday 
newspaper  circulation.  Especially  if 
your  principal  market  is  the  home — 
the  family  conference  circle. 

And  in  no  other  city  or  trading 
area  could  the  picture  be  more  sharply 
drawn  than  in  Boston  .  .  . 

Seven  daily  papers.  Three  carry¬ 
ing  most  of  the  advertising.  All  three 
with  large  daily  circulation  .  .  .  On 
Sunday,  in  the  Metropolitan  district, 
one  of  these  three  loses  a  third  of  its 
week-day  readers.  Another  loses 
nearly  two-thirds.  The  remaining 
paper — the  Globe — holds  its  week-day 
audience  practically  intact  on  Sunday. 

This  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
have  determined  the  advertising  pol¬ 
icy  of  those  most  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  Boston’s  home  market 
— the  retail  merchants  of  Boston. 
The  local  department  stores,  for 
instance,  use  48%  more  advertising 
space  in  the  Globe,  for  the  week  as  a 
whole,  than  in  any  other  newspaper. 

Real  home  appeal  isn’t  always 
^  built  along  with  circulation. 
The  Globe  has  worked  the  other 
way  'round — home  appeal  first,  then 
natural  increase  in  circulation. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Globe 
published  the  first  "Woman’s  Page’’ 


in  American  journalism.  This  has 
become  a  Household  Department 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  constant 
readers. 

With  its  larger  staflF,  the  Globe 
gathers  and  prints  more  local  and 
suburban  news  than  any  other  Bos¬ 
ton  paper. 

The  Globe’s  sport  pages  are  closely 
followed  throughout  New  England 
and  quoted  throughout  the  country. 

School  news  has  always  been  most 
complete. 

Financial  and  general  news  is  care¬ 
fully  edited  for  Boston’s  substantial 
business  men. 

Religious  news  covers  the  activities 
of  all  denominations. 

And  the  Globe  is  free  from  bias  in 
the  treatment  of  political  news. 

The  Boston  shopping  area  is  a 
rich  market,  ranking  third  in 
per  capita  income  tax  returns  of  the 
major  American  markets.  Average 
family  wealth  is  $9000;  average  sav¬ 
ings  deposits,  $2000  per  family. 
We  submit  that  the  Globe  reaches 
more  of  the  worth-while  homes, 
more  consistently,  than  any  other 
Boston  newspaper. 

All  the  facts  are  contained  in  the 
interesting  booklet,  "Boston  —  4th 
Market.’’  The  coupon  will 
bring  you  a  free  copy. 


^\he  Boston  Olobc 
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MEMPHIS  LEGIONNAIRE  FAILS  TO  PROVE 
CHARGES  AGAINST  SPORTS  WRITERS 


“Please  Don't  Say  Anything  More  About  It’*  Beck  Requests 
When  Interviewed — News  Men  Still  Welcome  Proof 
of  Bribery  Assertion 


CHARGES  tiutdc  by  Bob  Beck,  vice- 
commander  of  the  Memphis  post, 
American  Legion,  that  “Memphis  sports 


Bo*  PiovB  Natlo*  Stone 


writers  receive  emoluments  fur  publicity 
given  wrestling  and  boxing  on  their 
pages”  still  were  unproved  this  week, 
though  the  three  Memphis  sports  editors 
have  offered  their  columns  and  pages  to 
the  legionnaire. 

“I’d  rather  not  say  anything  more," 
Mr.  Beck  told  an 
Editor  &  I’t's- 
I.ISHER  corre¬ 
spondent,  who 
asked  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  prove 
his  charges. 

“Do  you  mean 
that  you  intend 
to  let  the  whole 
matter  drop?” 

“Please  d  o  n’t 
say  anything 
more  al>out  it,” 
he  requested. 

Memphis 
legionnaires  and 
Shelby  County  members  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  legislature,  it  is  understood  on  good 
authority,  scolded  Mr.  Beck  severely  for 
his  now  famous  speech  before  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  house  in  the 
state  legislature,  in  which  he  made  the 
above  charges. 

The  Beck  speech  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  “explanation”  for  a  bill  put  before 
the  legislature  which  would  have  given 
the  American  I^egion  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  promotion  of  professional  sports  out¬ 
side  of  baseball  in  Tennessee. 

The  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  Shelby  County,  the  American 
Legion  monopoly  clause  was  stricken  out. 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  the  governor.  It  creates  an 
athletic  commission  of  three,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Shelby  County  Court. 
The  commission’s  duties  are  to  issue 
permits  not  to  exceed  $10  each  and  to 
keep  records. 


Nothing  is  said  in  the  amended  bill 
about  the  .American  Legion  getting  five 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  the 
only  qualifications  of  the  commissioners 
are  they  must  be  citizens  of  Shelby 
County  and  more  than  30  years  old.  The 
original  bill  stated  they  must  be  legion¬ 
naires. 

Under  the  bill,  the  legion,  to  promote 
boxing  and  wrestling  matches  in  Shelby 
County,  must  organize  a  club. 

Naylor  Stone,  sports  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  Bob  Pigue, 
sports  editor  of  the  Memphis  Evening 
Appeal,  and  Herbert  Caldwell,  sports 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  they  planned  to  take 
no  action  against  Mr.  Beck. 

“Jt’s  up  to  him  now  to  come  forward 
with  his  proof,"  Pigue  said.  “I  don't 
think  any  one  takes  him  seriously  enough 
for  us  to  take  any  legal  action.” 

"Mr.  Beck’s  silence  labels  him  as  an 
irresponsible  gossiper,”  Caldwell  said. 
"If  he  has  any  proof  of  his  charges, 
my  pages  are  open  to  him.  There  will 
Ik-  no  charge." 

SYDNEY  DAILY  SUED 


Aviator*  Ask  $100,000  Damages 
Based  on  Flight  Criticisms 

.\ccording  to  a  copyrighted  story  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  \’cw  York  Herald  Tribune 
last  \\'e<lnesday,  damages  of  $100,000 
were  asked  in  a  writ  filed  on  Tuesday 
against  the  Sydney  Daily  Guardian  on 
iK-half  of  Captain  Charles  Kingsford- 
Smith  and  C.  T.  Ulm,  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  airplane.  Southern  Cross, 
which  recently  attempted  to  fly  across 
the  continent  of  Au.stralia. 

This  action,  however,  has  not  been  the 
only  result  of  the  plane’s  flight  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Australian  press,  w’hich  has 
devoted  almost  endless  columns  of  space 
to  the  story,  and  which  was  represented 
in  the  search  for  the  lost  fliers  by  a  plane 
outfitted  by  the  Sydney  Sun.  Since  the 
finding  of  the  Southern  Cross  and  the 
loss  of  two  other  flyers  during  the  search 
much  adverse  comment  has  appeared  con¬ 
cerning  the  flight,  and  since  the  filing  of 
the  damage  suit  against  Guardian,  that 
paper,  according  to  a  dispatch  of  the 
.Associated  Press  of  Wednesday,  has 
asked  that  a  Royal  Commission  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  “fiasco”. 


NEW  COAST  SERVICE 

The  San  Fernando  (Cal.)  Valley  News 
Service,  a  valley-wide  news  gathering 
organization  has  been  started  by  Roy  D. 
Brown  and  W.  C.  Temple,  Jr,  The  news 
service  will  supply  valley  news  for 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Fernando  X'alley 
newspapers. 
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DROPS  EARLY  EDITIONS 


First  Chicago  Daily  Journal  I**a* 
Now  Appears  at  12  Noon 

The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  morning  ^itions  and  now  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  news  stands  with  its  first 
edition  at  12  noon.  The  chan>r°  was 
made.  Journal  officials  explained,  in  the 
interest  of  a  better  paper.  The  early 
editions  formerly  issued  were  chiefly  a 
rehash  of  the  morning  papers.  By  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  stands  at  noon,  however, 
the  Journal  is  able  to  give  the  same  day’s 
news  in  its  first  edition,  rather  than  news 
of  the  day  before,  it  was  stated. 

In  making  the  change,  the  Journal  put 
cards  on  its  place  on  the  news  stands  an¬ 
nouncing  the  departure,  so  that  regular 
readers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  get¬ 
ting  the  earlier  ^itions  would  know  the 
paper  was  coming.  The  cards  read ; 
“This  space  reserved  for  the  Journal,  at 


12  noon.”  In  addition,  a  four-page 
broadside  was  distributed  the  day  the 
change  was  inaugurated  announcing  the 
new  schedule  and  the  reason  for  it. 


INSURING  FARMER  READERS 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  oitpmercial  News 
this  week  announced  arrangement  with 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  b^  which  it  gives  its  farmer- 
readers,  their  sons  and  their  hired  han6 
accident  insurance  policies  at  $1  a  year. 
It  protects  them  while  at  work  in  die 
fields  from  accident,  lightning,  cyclone 
or  tornado.  The  policy  pays  a  $1,000 
maximum  benefit. 


EDITOR  BUYS  PLANE 

Daniel  Carver,  editor  of  the  Feblen 
(S.D.)  Advance,  last  week  purchased 
an  airplane  in  St  Louis  and  flew  back 
to  his  home  town  in  it  He  claims  dis¬ 
tinction  as  the  first  South  Dakota  editor 
to  own  a  plane. 
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Or  have  you  a  production 
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for  Newspaper  Presses 
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Fort  Worth  Press  Circulation 
Gains  241%  In  Five  Years 

Circulation  vitality  is  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  record  of  growth  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press.  Since  1924,  Press  circulation  has  more  than  tripled. 

Fort  JVorth  Press  Circulation  By  Years 

April  I,  1924  -  -  -  -  9769 
April  I,  1925  -  -  -  -  12,263 

April  1.  1926  -  -  -  21,846 

April,  1,  1927  -  -  28,662 

April  1, 1928  -  -  30,313 

April  1,1929 -33,391 


Fort  Worth  Press  total  circulation  is  divided  as  follows:  City,  26,969;  Suburban,  5,182; 
City-and-Suburban,  32,151.  96%  of  the  total  circulation  is  in  the  A.  B.  C.  Trading  Terri¬ 
tory.  Confine  your  selling  where  a  profit  can  be  made  from  the  sales. 


F  ort  W  orth  Press 

A  Scripi’S-Howard  Newspaper 


National  ADVEtTiiiNC  Dept.,  Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  oiiectoi,  230  Paek  Avi.,  New  Yoek  -  Chicago  •  san  ieascisco  ■  dete'  it  -  l<  s  angfie.a  -  mlanta  run  mxipiiia  -  I'ali  as 
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EDITOR,  THREATENED  WITH  CONTEMPT, 
REFUSES  TO  REVEAL  NEWS  SOURCE 

Harry  C.  Frye,  Assistant  M.  E.  of  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
Discharged  by  Court  When  He  Declares  Professional 
Ethics  Compel  Him  to  Keep  Informant’s  Name  Secret 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  keep  up  among  memfjers  of  the  newspaper 
secret  the  source  of  its  news  was  fraternity  in  25  years, 
recognized  by  the  Jefferson  county  grand  R.  E.  Wiggins,  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  in  Birming-  iurv.  announced  to  the  court  that  by 


'  'ft/ 


ham,  Ala.,  last 
week,  when  it  re¬ 
fused  to  prosecute 
Harry  C.  Frye, 
assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
liirnungham  Ayc- 
Uerald,  for  de¬ 
clining  to  reveal 
to  the  grand  jury 
the  authority  for 
certain  news 
stories  in  his 
paper. 

The  action  of  Ha«»y  C.  Fiyf. 

the  grand  jury 

followed  a  two  days’  fight  over  the  mat¬ 
ter,  in  which  Frye  on  five  occasions 
had  refused  to  name  his  informant  al¬ 
though  Judge  J.  Russell  McElroy  of  the 
Circuit  Court  had  ruled  that  Frye  would 
have  to  answer  the  questions  projwunded 
hy  the  grand  jury  or  lie  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

The  news  story  aliout  which  Frye 
was  questioned  concerned  a  grand  jury 
investigation  of  the  selection  of  pros- 
Iiective  jurymen  in  the  county.  The 
newsjiaper  declared  it  was  “authorita¬ 
tively  informed”  that  the  grand  jury  was 
investigating  alleged  irrepularities  in  the 
office  of  the  Jury  Commission.  A  num- 
l)er  of  newspaper  reporters  were  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  graiid  jury  but  all  ex¬ 
cept  Frye  were  dismissed  when  he,  as 
executive  in  the  news  department  of  the 
.\ge-Herald.  assumed  full  resjionsibility 
for  the  story. 

.\fter  Judge  McElroy  had  finally 
rilled  tliat  h'rye  must  answer  the  ques- 
tiiMis.  the  news|)ajH;r  executive  was  called 
again  before  the  grand  jury  and  ques¬ 
tioned  for  a  few  minutes.  The  grand 
jury  deliberated  20  minutes  more  and 
came  back  into  court  and  asked  that  the 
grand  jury  reporter  read  to  the  bench 
»  report  of  what  had  occurred. 

This  report  showed  that  Frye  had 
again  refused  to  answer  the  questions, 
although  absolving  all  members  of  the 
grand  jury  and  certain  other  county  offi¬ 
cials  specified  by  name  from  giving  out 
the  news.  Frye  had  then  made  a  plea 
liefore  the  grand  jury  for  recognition 
of  newspaper  ethics  which  keeps  invio¬ 
late  the  source  of  information. 

.\fter  citing  the  coile  of  ethics  which 
hinds  attorneys,  he  said : 

“Newspaper  men  also  work  under  a 
code  of  ethics  whereby  their  relations 
with  their  sources  of  news  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  members  of  the  bar  with 
their  clients.  If  a  newspaper  man  ob¬ 
tains  information  from  a  source  with  a 
request  that  the  source  be  regarded  as 
confidential  or  if  there  is  an  implied 
obligation  of  confidence,  then  the  news- 
pajier  man  must  observe  the  same  ethics 
that  the  memlier  of  the  bar  does. 

“If  I  should  reveal  the  source  of  my 
information  in  this  case,  I  would  tear 
down  any  respect  that  I  may  have  built 


up  among  memliers  of  the  newspaper 
fraternity  in  25  years. 

R.  E.  Wiggins,  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  announced  to  the  court  that  by- 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  the  grand 
jury  had  voted  to  ask  abandonment  of 
the  contempt  proceedings  against  the 
editor. 

In  announcing  dismissal  of  the  case. 
Judge  McElroy  said  “that  justice  in  this 
court  would  not  be  further^  if  you  were 
required  to  answer  these  questions.” 

Praise  for  the  grand  jury  in  overlook¬ 
ing  the  strict  technicalities  of  the  law 
was  given  by  Judge  W.  E.  Fort,  of  de¬ 
fense  counsel,  in  an  address  to  the  court 
after  the  decision  was  announced.  He 
said  in  part : 

“Suppose  the  judge  of  this  court 
should  tell  a  newspaper  man,  in  strict 
confidence,  some  matter  of  public  in¬ 
terest  then  under  investigation,  but  should 
caution  and  pledge  him  not  to  reveal  the 
judge  as  the  source  of  the  information. 
That  newspaper  man,  after  pledging  his 
word,  would  be  himself  beneath  contempt 
if  he  revealed  it,  even  though  he  would 
be  technically  guilty  of  contempt  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  disclose  the  same  in  answer  to 
questions  propounded  to  him  by  a  legally 
constituted  grand  jury. 

“We  must  remember  the  old  legal 
axiom :  ‘De  minimus  non  curat  lex.’ 
“The  law  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
trifling  things,”  and  where  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  justice  would  receive  a 
greater  shock  hy  calling  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tempt,  than  by  overlooking,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  good,  a  technical  con¬ 
tempt,  the  law  is  glorified  and  its  wise 
purposes  secured  by  a  broad  spirit  of 
forliearance. 

“Such  a  wise  toleration,  proceeding 
from  a  broad  view  of  substantial  justice, 
will  vindidatc  the  law  and  lift  it  to  ideal 
heights :  while  a  narrow  and  technical 
standard  would  bring  the  law  into  con¬ 
tempt. 

“\\'e,  therefore,  feel  that  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  the  preservation  of  honor 
and  good  faith  have  likewise  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  this  day’s  work  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  defendant.” 

In  a  rc^rt  two  days  later,  the  grand 
jury  criticized  the  work  of  the  Jury- 
Commission,  but  said  it  had  found  noth¬ 
ing  worthy  of  official  action.  The  re¬ 
port  did  not  mention  the  two-day  battle 
over  the  efforts  to  require  the  newspaper 
to  give  the  source  of  its  story. 

LIBEL  DAMAGES  AWARDED 

Sir  William  Horwood  and  Sir  Wynd- 
harn  Childs,  formerly  commissioner  and 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  London 
Metropolitan  Police,  were  each  awarded 
£1(K)  libel  damages  against  the  New 
Statesman  Weekly  Journal  this  week, 
according  to  a  cable  report.  The  suit 
was  based  on  articles  on  police  and  in¬ 
decency  cases  in  Hyde  Park.  In  sum¬ 
ming  up.  Judge  Horridge,  who  made  the 
awards,  said  that  the  articles  were  in  the 
public  interest,  but  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  paper  that  the  methods  employed  by 
the  former  iiolice  chiefs  caused  blackmail 
in  the  park  was  held  libelous. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  A.  N.  P.  A. 

on  the  Grand  Stairway  leading  to  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention  Hall, 
at  the  Waldorf,  New  York  City,  April  22—26,1929. 

May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  > 

BASE  MU  FLAYER  BOARD 

George  H.  Reynolds  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  WUlisun  Rossi 


GALVESTON  NEWS  CELEBRATES 

With  its  -April  11  issue,  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News  completed  its  87th  y^r  of 
continuous  publication.  The  new4>aper 
is  the  oldest  in  Texas,  and  is  also  con¬ 
sidered  the  oldest  business  institution, 
its  founding  in  1842  having  antedated 
statehood  by  three  years. 

SUPREME  COURT  GIVES 
PRAISE  TO  DAILIES 

Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska  Tribunal 
Commends  Accurate  Reports  in 
Lincoln  Star  and  State 
Journal 

Praising  the  Lincoln  Star  and  the 
Lincoln  State  Journal  for  the  prominent 
and  intelligent  attention  they  give  to  the 
w-ritten  decisions  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  Charles 
A.  (jOss  recently  told  members  of  the 
Round  Table  Club  that  the  two  papers 
should  be  given  “great  credit  for  this 
service  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order.” 

“To  my  mind  these  newspapers  are 
doing  a  distinct  service  to  their  readers 
in  helping  them  to  understand  the  rules 
of  conduct  governing  them  in  their 
affairs  as  interpreted  by  a  branch  of  the 
state  government  of  which  they  are  a 
part  and  w-hich  they  help  to  support,” 
he  said. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  added,  “that  this 
is  good  business,  both  for  the  newspaper 
that  follows  such  a  true  course,  and  for 
the  upbuilding  of  loyal  character  among 
the  citizens  in  relation  to  the  state  and 
its  laws,  to  which  we  all  owe  fealty.” 


Reporters  came  in  for  their  share 
the  praise  when  Justice  Goss 
them  as  being  “skilled  in  extracting  t.^ 
‘heart’  of  a  case  from  the  legal 
used  in  the  opinions  and  writing  it  q 
manner  that  is  understandable  to  ;h 
ordinary  reader.” 

“The  two  representatives  of  the  Sta 
and  Journal  can  take  an  opinion  ar, 
dip^est  its  facts  and  statement  of  legi 
principles  in  a  marvelously-concise  a.- 
brief  way.  They  have  attracted  the  a 
miration  of  myself  and  the  other  men. 
bers  of  the  court  who  are  steeped  in  t' 
involved  language  of  the  law.” 

As  a  result  of  this  appreciation  on  tk 
part  of  Chief  Justice  Goss,  the  co« 
recently  adopted  a  new  system  of  relen 
ing  opinions.  F'ormerly  they  were  hr 
back  until  a  group  of  15  or  20  opinkn 
had  accumulated.  Lender  the  new  s>  sie? 
the  opinions  are  released  in  groups  .■ 
not  exceeding  five. 

At  times  when  there  are  decisions  ; 
cases  which  have  attracted  wide  .tttt-nt!  r, 
in  the  state  the  releases  are  split  up  o-.r 
a  pericxl  of  several  days,  thus  all 
ample  time  for  reporters  to  digest  esc 
of  the  important  decisions  and  give  i-a?- 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  system  has  been  of  great  adv* 
tage  to  the  newspapers,  both  in  lulpir; 
reliese  the  noon  hour  rush  of  copy  i 
the  afternoon  editions  and  in  eliinii;a;!r. 
complaints  arising  from  inaccuracy. 

BUILDING  MODEL  HOME 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  an 
Tribune-Capital  is  now  constructing 
model  home  at  519  Waterbury  Cird 
The  home,  of  brick  construction  and  tw 
stories  high,  is  to  be  opened  in  May. 


“The  Pantagraph  Is  a 
Heluva  Good  Paper” 

A  rare  compliment  when  it  comes 
unsolicited  from  national  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  who  are  not  given  to 
handing  out  undeserved  bouquets. 

That’s  what  many  of  these  hard-headed  men  tell  us,  and 
WHAT’S  MORE,  ITS  TRUE,  if— the  time,  effort  and 
money  devoted  to  this  83-year-old  institution  can  bring 
about  this  result. 

There  never  has  been  any  compromise  with  accuracy 
in  the  presentation  of  the  news  of  Central  Illinois .... 
few,  if  any,  newspapers  carry  the  high  percentage  of  news 
compared  to  advertising ....  the  typography  and  press- 
work  have  always  been  outstanding ....  the  sum  total  of 
all  this  concentrated  effort  being  a  coverage  and  reader- 
ship  that  has  held  the  circulation  of  all  other  mediums 
down  to  ’’less  than  3%  of  the  homes  in  this  rich 
territory.” 

This  general  excellence  has  been  recognized  by  state 
and  national  first  prizes  (1925  to  1928)  and  responsible 
for  The  Pantagraph’s  accepted  standing  as  the  home 
NEWSpaper  of  Central  Illinois. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Repreaentativee  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  New  York,  Boaton,  Chicago 
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Foatiires  C'oiiii4*K 

K.F.  S.  features  are  designed  to  meet  All  the  stars— all  the  time  they  arc 
every  human  urge  of  every  type  of  stars- that  has  long  been  the  ideal  on 
reader.  Heart  and  home  problems,  which  King  Features  Syndicate  has 
science,  finance,  health,  educational  been  founded.  That  is  why  K.F.S.  has 
articles,  beauty  culture,  fashion  —  the  most  famous  and  best  established 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  most  widely  circulated 
within  the  all  embracing  scope  of  comics  in  the  world.  K.F.S.  main- 
the  feature  department.  Articles  are  tain  a  constant  flow  of  new'  ideas  in 
generously  illustrated  with  photo-  comics  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
graphs  and  original  drawings.  Edi-  of  all  newspaper  editors,  all  the  time, 
tors  may  select  anything  from  a  half  K.  F.  S.  service  extends  all  the  way 
column  feature  to  complete  maga-  from  one  column  boxes  to  16  page 
zinepages,orsections,  with  full  color  full  color  sections.  They  are  fur- 
covers  illustrated  by  famous  artists,  nished  in  black  and  white,  in  full 
Articles  are  furnished  in  proof  form  color  matrices  and  in  ready-printed 
with  matrices  of  illustrations,  or  in  supplements  where  required.  There 
complete  mat  form,  with  the  utmost  is  no  newspaper,  no  matter  how  small 
care  and  attention  to  printing  re-  or  how  large,  that  cannot  be  fully 
quirements.  The  articles  are  written  supplied  with  comics  through  K.F.S. 
by  expert  specialists  in  the  vast  and  its  associated  enterprises.  K.F.S. 
range  of  subjects  covered.  comics  build  circulation  for  any 

newspaper,  anywhere. 

Fiction 

Fiction  with  universal  appeal;  fiction 
by  authors  whose  names  are  house¬ 
hold  words;  fiction  that  has  a  day  to 
day  circulation  pull  is  offered  by 
K.F.S.  One  of  the  great  innovations 
are  the  six-day  novels.  These  dynam¬ 
ic  stories,  written  by  famous  authors 
begin  on  Mondays  and  rush  to  a  cli¬ 
matic  ending  on  Saturdays.  Readers 
just  cannot  miss  a  single  instalment 
—  thereby  building  sales  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday.  editions.  All  fiction  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  complete  illustrations. 


KIXG  FEATURES  SYXDIUATE.  Ine. 

Premier  Syndicate  International  IMensreet  Photo  Department  Neuspnper  Feature  Service 

International  Feature  Service  International  Illustrated  tSens 

2  URUtJUfRUS  fTRCLE  t  ▼  ▼  !SEW  YORK  UTTY 

The  Feature  Cross-Roads  of  the  fForld 
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SPREAD  OF  INK  ON  NEWSPAPER  PAGES 
SHOWS  WIDE  VARIATIONS 

Coverage  Ranges  from  4,200  to  5,700  Pages  Per  Pound, 
Reports  Indicate — One  Executive  Says  Ink  Consumption  is 
Minor,  Compared  to  Need  for  Good  Printing 


TO  Editor  &  Publisher :  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  I  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  ink  coverage  on 
our  papers  probably  because  we  have  hero 
testing  several  brands  of  news  ink.  VVe 
have  spread  from  5,400  to  5,700  pages 
per  pound  from  drums  with  an  average 
of  5,500.  This  is  with  a  12-em  column, 
8  columns,  point  on  7}4  point  Ionic. 

The  ink  men  generally  shy  on  prodtK- 
tion  hgures  and  content  themselves  with 
the  usual  sales  phrases,  but  my  object 
in  writing  to  you  is  to  inquire  whether 
you  have  at  your  command  figures  on 
the  ink  coverage  such  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  taking  into  consideration  correc¬ 
tion  figures  on  page  size  and  context. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  figures 
prepared  from  your  annual  mechanical 
issue,  showing  what  other  papers  are 
doing,  but  it  is  evident  that  those  who 
submit  these  figures  on  print  paper  and 
ink  to  you  are  probably  estimating  and 
that  not  closely. 

Yours  very  truly, 

1  Southwest. 

•  •  • 

TO  obtain  direct  answers  based  on 
recent  data  for  the  above  inquirer, 

.  who  is  assistant  business  manager  of  an 
important  newspaper.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  asked  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  of  several  metropolitan  dailies 
for  confidential  reports  on  this  subject. 
Their  statements,  with  the  identity  of  the 
authors  withheld,  follow, 

A  New  York  |>aper's  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  states: 

“Our  coverage  of  ink  varies  from  1.5 
to  1.8  pounds  per  8,000  pages  on  an 
8-column,  12}4-cm,  296-line  page.  This 
figures  out  to  be  from  5,300  to  4,400 
I>ages  per  pound.  These  figures  are  the 
average  for  three  years.” 

Another  New  York  executive  reports: 
“The  average  consumption  of  ink  in 
our  office  over  a  period  of  three  years 
has  been  1.58  pounds  to  8,000  pages. 

“As  you  know,  our  presses  are  all  of 
the  K.  Hoe  &  Co.  type  and  the  inking 
is  automatic;  therefore  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  the  ink  coverage  on 
a  short  run,  as  there  is  always  a  surplus 
of  ink  both  in  the  ink  distributing  boxes 
and  in  the  32  leads  running  from  the 
lioxes  across  the  cylinders.  It  should  be 
quite  feasible  in  an  office  using  the  foun- 
tiin  ink  distribution  to  arrive  at  almost 
an  accurate  figure  as  the  control  of  ink 
in  a  fountain  of  this  type  can  be  actually 
gauged  and  estimated.” 

The  business  manager  of  a  large  daily 
plant  on  the  eastern  seaboard  reports :  _ 
“We  too  are  very  much  interested  in 
ink-covering  capacity.  Our  coverage  is 
very  much  less  than  that  obtained  on  the 
southwestern  daily,  and  we  purchase  our 
ink  through  tank  wagon,  which  shtiuld. 


if  anything,  increase  our  coverage.  Our 
coverage  for  four  recent  months  follows: 

“October,  1928 — 4,270  pages  per  lb. 

“November,  1928-^,588  pages  per  lb. 

“December,  1928—4,281  pages  per  lb. 

“January,  1929—4,107  pages  per  lb.” 

The  superintendent  of  another  large 
eastern  plant  states: 

"Our  records  show  that  we  obtain  from 
4,200  to  4,800  pages  per  i>ound  of  news 
ink,  on  a  8-column  |>age,  with  lij^i-em 
columns,  297  lines  deep. 

“Your  correspondent  advises  that  he 
obtains  an  average  of  5,5(K)  pages  on  a 
12-em  column,  which  seems  to  be  very- 
high  indeed.  I  have  heard  from  various 
I>apers  that  their  averages  were  usually 
around  the  4,200  mark.  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  your  correspondent  does  not 
use  many  cuts  or  picture  pages." 

A  highly  interesting  reply  was  received 
from  one  of  the  best  known  mechanical 
superintendents  in  the  country : 

“The  question  of  ink  coverage  has  Ijcen 
a  very  old  story  with  us  for  years.  In 
1913,  1914  and  1915,  we  had  a  contract 
with  an  ink  company  for  a  guarantee<l 
coverage.  During  1913  and  1914,  this 
guarantee  was  lairly  well  met,  hut  in 
1915  we  fell  behind  and  the  ink  makers 
protested  that,  owing  to  the  color  of  the 
paper  a  great  deal  more  ink  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  black — this,  you  might 
recall,  was  at  the  time  of  the  shortage 
of  dye-stuffs  and  all  the  paper  mills  were 
turning  out  paper  the  natural  color. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had  no  such 
guarantee,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  practical. 
It  depends  wholly  on  the  character  of  the 
printed  page  and  the  skill  of  the  stcrc*>- 
typer  in  producing  a  plate  with  a  smooth 
solid  that  will  require  a  minimum  of  ink 
to  produce  a  sharp  black. 

“With  the  advent  of  the  dry  mat  in 
recent  years  another  obstacle  has  been 
put  in  the  way ;  practically  all  dry  mats 
have  a  very  rough  surface.  It  is  true 
some  of  the  makers  are  improving  on 
the  finish  of  the  mat.  A  plate  cast  from 
a  very  rough-surfaced  mat  will  give  a 
stippled  effect  that  requires  a  great  deal 
of  ink  to  cover  it,  with  the  result  on 
high-speed  presses  now  in  use  (if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  carry  sufficient  ink 
to  produce  a  black  on  the  solids)  that 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  set-off  aiul 
strike  through. 

“With  the  present  low  prices  of  news 
printing  inks  and  the  comparatively  small 
item  of  cost  as  compart  to  the  total 
mechanical  cost  of  producing  a  paper, 
the  question  of  coverage  is  a  two-edged 
sword  and  the  usual  sales  talk  of  cover¬ 
age  is  more  or  less  a  myth.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  appearance  of  the  printed 
jiaper  is  the  all  important  factor,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  very  difficult  advertising 
copy  metropolitan  papers  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  during  the  past  three  years.” 


Daily  financial 
features — 

The  Story  of  America's 
Industries 

The  Market — By  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Van  Strum 

Financial  Press  Service 
730  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York 


OFFERS  BOXING  TROPHY 


^HE  Baltimore  Sun  and  Etrin’ni/  Sun 
-t  this  year  presented  a  trophy  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Boxing  .-Vssociation,  a 
group  of  colleges  in  the  cast  which  have 
taken  the  lead  in  developing  that  sport 
in  the  colleges.  The  trophy,  shown 
above,  which  will  henceforth  be  known 
as  the  official  trophy  of  the  association, 
is  to  be  in  the  possession  for  one  year 
of  the  college  whose  team  takes  first 
place  in  the  annual  tournament  of  the 
association  and  will  become  the  perma¬ 
nent  property  of  any  team  winning  it 
five  times.  The  trophy,  is  the  work  of 
Jack  Eambert,  a  Baltimore  sculptor. 

Paul  Menton,  sports  editor  of  the 
lisening  Sun,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  I.t.  t  ommander  O.  O.  Kessing  of 
the  L'nited  States  Naval  .\cadcmy,  in- 
fliiced  the  .Sun  papers  to  offer  the  trophy. 
The  puters  have  taken  a  leading  part 


in  promoting  amateur  sports  in  Bali, 
more,  and  have  offered  trophies  for  tbj 
Army  and  Marine  football  games, 
schoolboy  baseball  league,  a  girls’  a- 
nival,  inter-park  tennis  tournament.  , . 
Baltimore  police  games. 

CONTEMPT  FINE  REDUCED 


Supreme  Court  Cut*  Lawyer'*  Fin, 
from  350  to  $25 

A  $50  fine  placed  on  Will  Gerber,  a- 
sisUnt  attorney  general  of  Shelby  Count 
Tennessee,  by  Judge  A.  B.  Pittman  it 
contempt  of  court  in  connection  with  a 
attack  on  Millsaps  Fitzhugh,  attome 
for  Null  Adams,  Memphis  Evening 
peal  reporter,  was  reduced  to  $25  by  tin 
state  supreme  court.  A  five-day  ji, 
sentence  was  lopped  off. 

The  contempt  citation  was  issued  attr 
Gerber  and  Fitzhugh  had  fought  in  tin 
corridors  of  the  courtroom  over  a  dec: 
sion  of  Judge  Pittman  in  the  SlO.Ofl 
suit  of  .\dams  a^inst  (^rber,  allegiu 
attack  in  the  primary  of  last  .Augn>- 
when  several  Appeal  reporters  were  a- 
rested  or  driven  from  the  polls. 

Oiief  Justice  Grafton  Green  in  o\-e: 
ruling  the  lower  court  said  he  beliei-ec 
the  fight  incident  had  been  unduly  mat 
nified,  and  that  neither  attorney  mear 
any  disrespect  of  the  court.  He  thoudlt 
a  $25  fine  sufficient. 


CLOVIS,  N.  M.,  HAS  DAILY 

The  Claris  (N.  M.)  Eveniiif)  Sen 
Journal  made  its  appearance  on  April ' 
following  the  consolidation  of  the  .Vnr 
and  Journal,  both  of  which  had 
weeklies.  It  carries  A.  P.  leased  wi- 
service. 


The  Building  Situation 
in  Syracuse 


A  City  of  Over  34,700  Dwellings 


Building  construction  in  Syracuse  dur< 
ing  1928  included  829  one-family  houses 
— 9^  two-family  houses — 4  public  build¬ 
ings — 5  large  office  buildings — 42  mul¬ 
tiple  family  dwellings,  some  of  which 
include  stores  on  the  ground  floor. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  multiple  family  buildings  there  were 
15  that  could  be  classified  as  apartment 
houses  accounting  for  a  total  of  438 
apartments. 

Syracuse  is  enjo3ring  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  building  developments  in  its 
history. 

The  Syracuse  Herald 


Special  Rtprafntmtivta 


S«B  Frucitc* 


New  York 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

Ckicafo  Detroit  Le*  Aafele* 
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In  47.63%  of  1 

Chicago*  s  Newspaper -reading  I 

Homes  ■ 


Not  by  conjecture,  not  by  adroit  calculation,  but  through 
thousands  of  personal  interviews  with  Chicago  house¬ 
wives  at  home,  this  definite  fact  was  established:  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  is  read  in  the  homes  of 
47.63%  of  all  Chicago  families  who  regularly  receive 
a  daily  paper  at  home.  Of  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can’s  city  and  suburban  circulation  (522,815  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1929)  79.25%  is  known  to  he 
“home-effective.” 

The  far-sighted  advertiser,  seeking  a  maximum  family-contact  in  any 
circulation,  is  given  a  definite  assurance  in  these  facts  of  getting 
what  he  wants  in  the  Chicago  Evening  American.  And  he  is  further 
assured  by  the  commanding  position  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  exceeds  the  second  Chicago  evening  paper  in  total  circu¬ 
lation  by  over  128,000,  and  exceeds  the  combined  circulations  of  all 
other  Chicago  evening  papers. 


CHICAGO  EVENING 


i 


I 


AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 

One  of  the  28  Hearst  Neiispapers  read  by  more  than 
twenty  million  people — Member  of  International  News 
Service,  Universal  Service  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 
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BOSTON  RETAIL  SHOE  STORES  CREDIT 
DAILIES  FOR  CONTINUED  SUCCESS 

Thayer  McNeill  Company  Has  Used  Newspaper  Space  Con* 
sistently  for  48  Years — Agency  Prepares  Copy 
at  Direction  of  Firm's  President 

By  C.  £.  PELLISSIER 

portant  part,  this  is  of  vast  importance. 
Approximately  eifthty  per  cent  of  our 
business  is  in  women’s  shoes  and  acces¬ 
sories.  The  woman  of  today  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  newspaper  rea«ler.  It  is  to  her 
that  we  direct  most  of  our  advertising. 
The  results  we  have  obtained  have  proved 
to  us  that  our  convictirms  are  correct. 
Not  only  have  our  sales  increased  from 
year  to  year,  but  we  have  built  up  and 
maintained  a  reputation  that  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  business.” 

l^st  year  this  company  was  faced 
with  a  bit  of  real  competition.  A  large 
nationally  known  \ew  York  shoe  retail¬ 
ing  concern  opened  a  store  but  a  few 
dfK>rs  away  from  their  main  store  on 
Boylston  Street.  This  company  also  spe¬ 
cializes  in  high  quality  products  and 
style.  To  meet  this  competition  greater 
stress  was  placed  on  the  timeliness  and 
excellence  of  the  newspaper  copy.  As  a 
result  the  end  of  the  year  showed  a  six 
per  cent  increase  in  profit  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  may  not  seem  a 
large  increase  to  some  readers,  but  to  a 
company  whose  yearly  turnover  is  large 
and  the  overhead  amounts  to  a  consider¬ 
able  figure  it  means  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  McNeil  firmly  believes  that  if 
newspaper  advertising  is  to  be  made  to 
pay  it  must  be  done  consistently. 

“By  consistent  advertising  we  have 
built  up  a  reputation  and  good  will,  both 
of  which  are  invaluable  to  us.  The  name 
of  the  Thayer  McNeil  Company  is  al¬ 
ways  assf)ciated  with  quality  and  style 
leadership.  These  two  things  form  the 
basis  of  all  our  copy.  Quality  goods  that 
are  of  highly  skilled  workmanship  plus 
dependability  and  durability  with  style 
appeal  are  the  things  we  stress.  For  the 
past  forty-eight  years  we  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  this  message  to  the  public  through 
the  newspapers  and  today  we  are  known 
by  these  things.  An  occasional  adver¬ 
tisement  will  not  do  this  nor  will  the  use 
of  several  during  a  certain  season,  as 
Easter,  Christmas,  etc.,  bring  it  about. 
Consistent  advertising  every  week  of  the 
year  is  the  only  thing  that  will  build  up 
this  distinction.” 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

The  Telegram- Gazette 

Had  An  Average  Net  Paid  Daily 
Circulation  For  Tlie  Six  Months 
Ending  March  31,  1  929,  Of 

104,818 


Net  paid  daily  circulation  for  six  months 

ending  September  30,  1928 .  100,288 

Net  paid  daily  circulation  for  six  months 

ending  September  30,  1922 .  72,068 


In  Worcester  and  its  ^Suburban  Trading  Territory 
there  are 

89,735  FAMILIES— and 

94,150  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE  CIRCULATION 
(March  31,  1929) 

('Suburban  Trading  Territory  i*  an  average  18-mile  radius  as  designated 
by  the  A.  B.  C.) 

Not  a  dozen  newspapers  in  the  country,  in  compietitive 
fields,  so  thoroughly  cover  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties  as  The  Telegram-Gazette  covers  the  Worcester 
cOTnmunity. 


In  The  Year  1928  The  Telegram- 
Gazette  Published  OVER 
20,000,000  LINES  OF 
.  ADVERTISING 


In  the  morning,  THE  TELEGRAM  greets  awaking 
Worcester  with  a  full  account  of  what  has  happened 
while  it  slept.  In  the  evening  THE  GAZETTE 
brings  a  summary  of  the  news  of  the  day.  Late  at 
night,  the  voice  of  Radio  Station  WTAG  brings  word 
of  imp>ortant  events  of  the  evening.  And  on  Sunday, 
with  its  time  for  extended  reading,  THE  SUNDAY 
TELEGRAM  discusses  at  length  the  questions  upper¬ 
most  in  Worcester’s  mind. 

This  mighty  network  of  roots  woven  into  every  square 
inch  of  the  life  of  the  people  it  serves,  medees  The 
Telegram-Gazette  the  most  powerful  public  influence 
in  its  community. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publidier 

Paul  Block  Inc.,  National  Rapretentative 
Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


‘Another  point  Mr.  McNeil  brings  out 
which  has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  his  newspaper  campaigns  is  perfec¬ 
tion  of  copy.  The  message  of  quality, 
dependability,  durability  and  style  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  type  of  copy  and  illustration 
more  often  than  it  is  actually  used  to 
head  it.  Illustration  plays  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  layouts.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  always  show  plenty  of  white  space 
and  are  never  overcrowded.  The  de- 
-scriptive  cepy  is  cut  to  the  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  words,  yet  stated  with  sufficient 
number  adequately  to  put  over  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Qose  attention  is  paid  to  technique 
without  injuring  the  sales  effectiveness 
of  the  ad.  Quality  advertisements  do 
much  to  plit  over  quality  products. 

Originality  and  timeliness  are  other 
points  stressed.  Following  the  Easter 
season  there  is  a  let-down  in  business. 
To  mMt  this  the  firm  ran  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  the  rotogravure  section 
of  the  Sunday  editions  the  week  after 
Blaster.  To  create  more  than  a  casual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  ad  it  had  to  have  some  orig¬ 
inality  and  a  strong  sales  appeal.  Vari¬ 
ous  well  known  local  modistes  were 
asked  to  submit  a  gown  or  ensemble 
created  by  them.  It  was  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vanced  style.  Shoes  and  accessories  were 
supplied  by  Thayer  McNeil  to  match 
each  outfit.  Models  were  pictured  wear¬ 
ing  this  complete  ensemble,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  were  Psed  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  copy.  Drawings  of  each  type  of  shoe 
w;om  by  the  models  were  prominently 
displayed.  In  this  way  they  introduced 
their  new  styles  by  showing  them  in 
combination  with  the  very  latest  crea¬ 
tions  by  well  known  modistes.  It  was 
very  successful  not  only  in  increasing 
sales,  but  in  creating  interest  at  a  time 
when  interest  was  at  a  low  ebb. 


■ 


EWSPAPER  advertising  forms  a 
most  important  part  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  program  of  the  Thayer  Me- 

YOURE  LUCKY 

Firtt.  if  yoM  arc  going  South.  .^rMI 
ond,  if  you  have  the  formght  to  lomc 
to  Thayer  McNeil  for  your  MMithrrn 
footgear,  hoiirry,  and  trykrurnr  a<ves- 
koriea.  For  ’I'hayer  McNeil,  with  cu>- 
tomary  infallible  kcnkt  ol  vtyle,  hak 
gathered  together  the  smartest  array 
.  k  for  southern  iojournefA  lake,  lor  ck- 
ample,  the  khoe,  the  l•elt,  and  the 
handltag  pictured  here.  I  hey  are  ol 
multicoloured  (>mhrafe,  in  lour  cotn- 
binatiom  including  all  the  la>hion- 
alde  vhadck.  .^nd  tho  year,  your 
footwear  khrmld  just  catch  the 
^  bright  spot  ol  colcnir  in  your  goven. 

You  will  do  well  to  call  on  uc  to 
complete  your  southern  wardrobe. 


Sophisticated  copy  treatment  in  Thayer 
McNeil  newspaper  advertising 

Neil  Company  of  Boston.  Not  only  has 
the  firm  succeeded  in  building  up  one  of 
the  largest  retail  shoe  businesses  in  New 
England,  but  in  the  face  of  heavy  com¬ 
petition  have  held  their  position.  To  a 
large  extent  they  attribute  this  achieve¬ 
ment  to  newspaper  advertising.  H.  F. 
McNeil,  president  of  this  company,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  value  of  newspaper 
space.  He  backs  up  his  theory  with  ac¬ 
tual  usage.  For  years  the  excellence  of 
the  firm's  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
outstanding,  not  only  from  reader  in¬ 
terest,  but  in  technique. 

Mr.  McNeil  has  full  control  of  all  his 
company’s  advertising  and  is  assisted  by 
the  Boston  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.  The  company 
o;jerates  two  large  retail  stores  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  one  at  Temple  Place  and  the  other 
at  Boylston  Street.  The  store  at  Temple 
Place  occupies  the  whole  building  and 
two  floors  of  the  one  adjoining.  It  also 
serves  as  headquarters.  Forty-eight  years 
ago  they  entered  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  field.  The  results  obtained  from 
this  first  attempt  were  so  good  that  they 
have  become  consistent  advertisers  in  this 
medium  ever  since,  gradually  increasing 
their  appropriations. 

“My  own  personal  conviction  is  that 
newspapers  are  by  far  the  best  method 
of  bringing  a  message  to  the  public.”  de¬ 
clares  Mr.  McNeil.  “We  have  found 
that  when  we  wish  to  reach  the  largest 
number  of  people  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  the  newspaper  cannot  be  equalled. 
To  a  concern  where  style  plays  an  im- 


CERTIFIED  STEREOTYPING 

Strengthens  the  Unk  Between 
COMPOSING  — .  ROOM  and  PRESS  ROOM 


Our  Policy 


for  your  protection 


UNIFORMITY 


thickness  and  size 


Over  400  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
strengthened  the  link  between  their 
composing  rooms  and  their  press 
rooms  by  using  Certified  Dry  Mats 
in  their  stereotype  foundries. 


One  Quality 

only  the  best  we  can  make 


One  Price 

15  cents 

on  standing  order 


Certified  means  satisfied  to  these 
publishers  because  they  know  they 
can  depend  upon  Certifieds  to  help 
them  produce  well-printed  papers 
day  in  and  day  out. 


To  compare  is  to  know 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 


340  Madison  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y, 


for  DEPENDABLE  stereotyping  —  use  Certifieds 
Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


r’i 


1ST.  SERIES 


1ST.  SERIES 


1ST.  SERIES 


ENQUIRER  “CINCINNATI  O.  lN6TAiLATi0*<0Fl6-G0S5LCT»rCa«rn»0CTi0HUiirrsAH05-BuiKFbu)ens 


■NEW  YORK  QTY.  CB«ooKLviinjufi)iNCTAUAnoNOF3|-( 


The  good  reputation  of  a  product  is ( 
good  reputation  of  Goss  Printing  Prcs^ 
All  that  we  think  and  all  we  say  could 
others  think  and  say,  it  has  been  estahi 
famous  GOSS  installations,  we  indicate 

THE  •  GOSS  •  ‘PRINTI 

Main  Office  and  Facteni 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  220  WEST  FORTY  SErOS:! 
THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPA’; 


TIMES  BUFFALO,  N.Y.  iMSTAUATIONOFlO-GcWBLOwCoWSTIIUCTIOHUMITSANOS-nURsFiDUeM 


STAR 'KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  McocsuMCONsmicnoN^' 


HERBLO  •  SYRACUSE  N.  Y.  10  units  awo  3  fwr  op  foldoc 


ET 

L- 

MS 

_ i 

1ST.  SERIES 


Ff^E"  PRESS*"  DETROIT.  Installation of25-Go66  Low  Constiiuction  Units  ano  6-RmisRxi)tN< 


IVHAT  other: 


^oed  by  the  opinion  of  its  users.  The 
|beea  determined  by  what  others  think. 
rtstabKsh  good  reputation,  but  by  what 
L  lo  this  first  series  of  photographs  of 
lochers  thi  nk,  we  tell  you  what  they  say. 

[  •  PRESS  •  COMPANY 

IHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

'SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  707  CALL  BUILDING 

IF  INGLAND,  LTD.  ■>  '  '  LONDON 


“TIMES -UNION'*  ROCHESTER  N.  V.  mstauatun  of  12  coss  tow  coNSTRuaioN  units  ano  4  fams  folocas 


REPOSfTORV  -  CANTON.  OHIO,  wstaoation  of  8-  tout  construction  units  ano  2-  pan  of  foloob. 


MAKE  YOURSELF  AT  HOME 

Programs  RepeateJ  on  Request 


j  III'  JT rograms  JXepeatec 

FOX  MOVIETONE  NEWS 


“/f  Speaks  for  Itself 
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SOCIETY  OF  EDITORS  HAS  222  MEMBERS, 
SECRETARY’S  ANNUAL  REPORT  SHOWS 

iKtport  of  Marvin  H.  Creager.  secretary.  Haven;  J.  El.  Wheeler,  Portland,  Ore 


George  O'Hara,  managing  editor,  jalo  S'nvs,  chairman;  Gardner  Cowles, 


Sxratuse  Herald. 


Jr.,  Hetiister-Tribime,  Des  Moines;  A. 


H.  Lee  Millis,  chief  editorial  writer,  L.  Miller,  Enquirer  &  Nervs.  Hattie 


teencan  Society  of  Newspafer  Editors,  pre-  _  _  ___ 

at  the  Washtngiots,  D.  t.,  convention  this  niemt>ers :  Roy  Roberts,  manag-  membership  now  of  212  .active  members  f  nited  States  Daily;  H.  B.  Swope;  C. 

***  ■  •  f  .1  mg  editor,  Kansas  City  Star.  as  compared  with  the  memlKTship  of  Morrison,  I’hilaiielphia  PMie  l,ed- 

TP  organization  meeti^^  l-s-roy  L.  Smith,  editor.  Lotuj  Island  2\7  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  re-  .(  Alien.  Wichita  Beacon: 

1  directors  of  the  Anren^n  S^iety  ot  p<^)rt  of  the  secretary,  W  ilhs  J.  Abbot,  C/in.rrKwi  .Srirtw^ 

*  Newspaper  Editors  was  held  April  21.  Pm.ulmit  TTrirrwnn  Monitor;  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicatjo  Tribune. 


Houston  Post-Disbateh. 

\’ictor  L.  Berger,  editor,  .Miheauke 
Leader. 


(.'reek. 

IbtoiiR.xM:  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo 
PUule.  cluiinium;  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Clete- 


L.  R.  Wheeler,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  secrctarv’s  records  show  the  total  land  Plain  Dealer;  David  l.awrence. 


'I  Newspaper  tumors  was  ncia  .‘\pru  ,ct,  ...•  y  , 

!  1928,  in  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washing-  ' Buffalo  7 

tflo,  D.  C.  The  directors  present  w  ere :  fbiwC  ro  P 

T>  **  «  VTe-exei  llieodore  r,  *>uyt:s.  assuciaie  cimor, 

'  n’  <  IWishington  Evening  Star. 

Fuller  She  ,  .  I', Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  managing  editor, 

yet.  Vyihs  J.  Abbot.  Tom  allace  Uashington  Earning  Star. 

2nd  Walter  M.  Harrison,  and  the  sec-  ^  ‘^..Ao,.r  ii/;th...a.rr. 

rrtar>,  Marvin  H.  Creager.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  OeofTrev  1 

'Valter  M  Harrison ;  first  vice  pres-  Vm-  1 

ident.  Willis  J.  Abbot;  second  vice  Harold  C 

preidem.  Grove  Patterson;  treasurer, 

E.  S.  Beck;  secretary,  M.  H.  Creager.  ^  p  w 


port  of  the  secretary 


Willis  J.  Abbot,  Chri.stuui  Science 


W.  Xelson  Wilkinson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  7'imes. 


President  Harrison  announced  the  Hf'tEtor;  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune. 


Theodore  P.  Noyes,  associate  editor,  follows; 


Society's  committees  for  the  year  as 


Sports  :  W.  P.  Beazell,  Ni'iv  York 
World;  chairman;  John  S.  Knight, 


Lriisl.stio.n  :  George  A.  Hough,  .Vcic  If ‘'aeon  Journal  Akron;  tieorge  B. 
Bedford  Standard,  chairman;  Louis  B.  •Vemstcad.  Hartford  Courant. 


’a.rhington  Evening  Star.  Seltzer,  Cleveland  Press;  Roy  Dunlap, 

E'rnest  G.  Smith,  editor,  Wilkes-Barre  Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul ;  Ralph  Ellis, 
Itnes-Eeader.  Journal  Post,  Kansas  City ;  .\.  C.  Cuni- 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  mins,  JPilniington  Neivs. 


writer,  .Vcw'  )'ork  Herald  Tribune. 


MKMBrasnip:  Dwight  Marvin,  Troy 


Harold  C.  Place,  executive  editor.  Record,  chairman ;  Ted  O.  Thackery, 


Toledo  Neivs-Bee. 


Neu<  York  Telegram;  George  B.  Lon- 


Thc  secretary  has  issued  six  numliera 
of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Society  since  last 
year's  meeting. 

McDowell  named  chairman 

J.  Sherman  McDowell,  publisher  of 
the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Tintes-Slar,  has 


Tectors  vSd  m  X^'a- '  i-n  elected  chairman  of  the  sl^ 

JJ'ccccors  voicu  lo  coiuriiiuic  lagara  Tails  Gazette.  Uttca  Press;  Moses  Strauss,  Times-  ic...,.,,.;,,.,.  ♦!,»  r,i; 

Ann  tn  fVi#»  nam#»  nt  tnp  Sf»rii*tv'  tj  /*_fi _ ..  _ ?.  n  .  .•  rraiicisco  ffoveriiiiur  boclv  oi  the  L.dll'* 


$1,000  in  the_  name  of  the  Society  p  q  Callvert,  managing  edior.  Port-  Star,  Cincinnati. 

toward  the  maintenance  of  a  course  m  iu„g  Oregonian.  ScHcxti.s  of  Journalism:  Henry  T. 

joamalism  at  the  University  of  1  eking,  .•Niiderson,  managing  editor,  .Mad-  Claus,  Boston  Transcri(>t,  chairman; 

China,  as  outlined  by  Prof.  V  ernon  j^,„t  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Tom  Wallace,  /  -■  - — -  ti  ... 

Nash  of  that  university  in  his  address'  j.  x.  Heiskell,  editor.  Little  Rock  ard  Kahn.  St.  I 

before  the  convention  April  20.  Gazette,  cricks,  Rockford 

The  president  was  instructed  to  name  W.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  City  Kansan.  enson,  Waterbur 

a  committee  on  resolutions.  M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor.  The  lican. 


Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times;  How- 


E'eancisco  governing  body  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  (ieorge  Morell,  publisher  of  the 
Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times,  is  vicc-chair- 


J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor.  Little  Rock  ard  Kahn.  .9/.  P(i«/  .Vertu;  L.  D.  Ered-  m?"-  John  Galvin  publisher  of  tlw 


Gazette. 

W.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas  City  Kansan. 


M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor.  The  lican. 


cricks,  Rockford  Star;  K.  Robert  Stev¬ 
enson,  IVatcrbury  American  and  Refuh- 


The  secretary  was  directed  to  seek  an  Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
expression  from  the  members  as  to  the 
mne  and  place  for  the  1929 
through  the  use  of  coupons  printed  in 
the  Bulletin. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  directors 
oi  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  /yr  |tt|— - —  ' 

Mtors  was  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
dic^o,  Oct.  14,  1928.  Present  were: 

President  \Valter  M.  Harrison,  Messrs. 

George  E.  Miller,  Paul  Bellamy,  Tom  ^ 

Walace,  Willis  J.  Abbot,  Ered  Euller 
Shedd,  Casper  S.  Yost,  Grove  Patter- 
son,  E.  S.  Beck,  and  the  secretary. 

It  was  moved  that  the  annual  conven- 
tioo  of  1929  be  held  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  Thursday,  Eriday  and  Saturday,  ^ 

.\pril  18-19-20,  the  convention  to  open 
I  at  2  o'clock  the  aftemcxin  of  Thursday, 

!  .\pril  18,  and  to  hold  sessions  Thursday 

( afternoon,  Friday  morning,  E'riday  " '  — 

('afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  with  m m  i 

the  usual  dinner  at  the  Willard  Hotel  IlflBvw  4 

,  Saturday  night,  April  20.  The  motion  *  ^ 

,  arried.  t 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  g 

W  the  National  Press  Club  to  hold  the 

Ihusiness  sessions  of  the  Society  in  the  ../J 

Sniarters  of  that  organization  in  Wash- 


Richmothl  (Cal.)  Independent,  and  D.  A. 
Weir,  publisher  of  the  Solano  (Cal.) 
Republican,  were  added  to  the  governing 


Resolltio.ns  ;  .\.  K.  Kirchhofer,  Buf-  boanl,  making  13  members. 


"^OTAL  ABVifcTWiNO 


f  The  application  of  Roy  A.  Roberts  of 
;i-die  Kansas  City  Star  for  membership 
’I  was  voted  upon  favorably. 

L  A  proposal  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
poumalistic  fraternity,  for  a  joint  issu¬ 
ance  of  The  Quill  of  Sigma  Delta  Oii 
>nd  The  Bulletin  of  the  Society  was 
rejected. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Society  direct 
'  ts  president,  Mr.  Harrison,  to  com- 
'  minicate  with  the  American  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation,  informing  it  that  he  would 

*  --tcept  no  expense  money  for  his  trip  to 
Atlantic  City  to  address  the  .American 

ii  •as  Association,  Oct.  8,  1928.  The 

•  lotion  further  authorized  the  payment 

President  Harrison’s  traveling  ex- 
'  Nnses  by  the  Society.  The  motion 
ij  rried  unanimously. 

ft  was  moved  that  the  scope  of  the 
Wnmittee  on  Legislation  be  made 
•ii  ■^'ifically  to  include  cases  where  free- 
'  1  ■’  of  the  press  is  at  issue  and  that 
* '  committee  be  changed  to 

r  ’’^ittee  on  I.egislation  and  Freedom 
Tress.  Motion  carried. 

I'taths  during  the  year : 
j  ^ar  B.  Piper,  Portland  Oregonian. 

narold  Goff,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
I  ^  'ws. 

Takott  Williams,  Columbia  Univer- 

Itv. 

V,  Jones,  publisher,  Minneapolis 

_  Warren  Bailey,  editor,  Johnstosvn 

i. 

^rge  Bailey,  Houston  Dispatch. 

I  Resignations :  A.  T.  Spivey,  East  St. 
’I’U'S  Charles  K.  Blandin,  St.  Paul; 
phur^C.  Johnson,  Columbus;  Charles 
1  I^is,  Pittsburgh ;  Charles  B.  Forbes, 
i'nvillc;  Norris  G.  Osborn,  New 


☆ 


HOW  ADVERTISERS  1 

€ut  The Mes'f 

-m  IMDIANAPOlilS  ^ 

SHE  gtren^h  of  The  News  is  definitely  indicated 
by  the  manner  in  which  advertisers  “Cut  The 
Pies”  in  1928.  Such  decisive  leadership  in  every 
major  classification,  and  in  total  advertising,  simply  had 
to  be  merited — and  teas! 

The  News  publishes  only  ttix  issues  a  week  as  compared 
with  the  combined  thirteen  of  the  second  evening  paper, 
the  morning  daily  and  the  Sunday  paper.  The  rates  of 
The  News  average  considerably  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper.  Therefore,  sheer  merit 
— and  nothing  else — was  responsible  for  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  preference  shown  ^^Indiana^s  Greatest  Newspaper.” 

The  ISetcs  .  .  .  .4L()!SE  .  .  .  Does  the  Job! 

IHI 

Inmanapous  NlWS 

>1  ‘The  huUanapotig  Kadius 

DON  BRIIXfE,  Advertising  Director 

w'  ni  -v  L  A-  CARROLL  j  p  LUTZ 

r  5,.  xt  To^  B„„. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  St. 


Chicago: 
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M.  HELLINGER  PREPARES  NIGHT  CLUB 
GUIDE  FOR  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 

Tex  Guinan’s  Club  Intime  Provides  Lively  Entertainment — 
Barney  Gallant's  in  Village  Has  Continental  Atmos¬ 
phere — Club  Richman  and  The  Lido  Recommended 


DEI-EGATHS  to  the  Assfxriated  Press 
and  American  NewspajK-r  Publishers’ 
AsscKiation  conventions  at  the  Waldorf- 


Mark  Hellinner 


Astoria  need  not  retire  to  tlieir  beds  much 
before  dawn  any  day  during  convention 
week,  if  New  Y’ork’s  sunset  to  sunrise 
mode  of  entertainment  ai>r>eals  to  them. 
Mark  Hellinper,  who  >rives  the  "inside” 
on  Broadway  in  his  column.  "|{ehind  the 
News"  in  the  Ncjc  York  Dnily  Nrtvs. 
Was  consulted  bv  Editor  &  Pi;bmshf,r 
this  week  in  reward  to  the  niwht-Iife  sit¬ 
uation  alonw  the  “White  Way."  and  his 
report  held  bright  prosjiects  for  pub¬ 
lishers  with  terpsichorean  leaniiiRS  and 
an  ear  for  syncojiation. 

“New  York’s  night  life  of  course  is 
divided  into  three  periods,"  he  said. 
“First  there’s  dinner,  then  a  show,  then 
after-theatre  entertainment.  Most  of  the 
visiting  publishers  will  probably  dine  in 
the  grill  rcH)ms  or  restaurants  of  their 
hotels,  nearly  all  of  which  serve  good 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  Among  the 
best  of  these  are  the  Ritz-Carlton,  the 
Plara,  the  Astor,  the  McAlpin.  the  Oirn- 
modore.  the  Waldorf,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  half  dozen  others.  Prices  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hotels  var’-  but  the  average  is 
about  six  or  seven  dollars  a  couple. 

“The  place  I  prefer  for  dinner,  above 
any  others,  is  Barney  Gallant’s  at  85  \V^ 
3rd  Street.  This  is  the  only  restaurant 
in  New  York  to  my  knowledge  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  continental  atmosphere.  It  is 
quiet  and  leisurely  and  has  dance  music 
by  Hale  Byers’  orchestra,  which  plays 
in  a  smooth,  subdued  rythm.  There  is 
no  revue  during  dinner,  but  afterwards 
a  group  of  clever  entertainers,  headed  by 
Walter  O’Keefe  puts  on  a  swell  show. 

'The  cost  of  a  dinner  for  two  at  Bar¬ 
ney’s  is  about  $6.50. 

“If  you  want  to  sjiend  a  lot  of  money 
and  get  the  best  food  in  town,  go  to  the 
(  olony  Restaurant  at*667  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue.  This  is  nrribably  the  most  expensive 
place  in  America,  but  the  food  is  mar¬ 
velous.  A  dinner  for  two  here  will  cost 
about  $14." 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  eating 
places  scattered  throughout  Manhattan, 
Mr.  HelHnger  explained,  and  they  serve 
food  of  varied  ouality.  It  is  safest  to 
patronize  the  better  known  places,  he 
said. 

Among  restaurants,  which  are  inex¬ 
pensive  and  serve  good  food,  Mr.  Hel- 
linger  mentioned  Lorber’s,  the  St.  Regis, 
and  the  Cafe  Boulevard. 

“If  you  like  to  see  a  show  while 
you’re  dining,"  the  News’  Broadway 
authority  stated,  “there  are  several  clubs 
providing  such  entertainment.  Among 
them  are  Will  Oakland’s  Terrace  and 


the  Everglades.  These  places  serve  a 
$2.50  table  d’hote  dinner.” 

Oakland’s  is  at  209  West  51  st  street, 
and  the  Everglades  is  at  20J  West  48th 
street. 

Leading  the  list  of  the  after-theatre 
clubs,  according  to  Mr.  Hellinger,  is 
Texas  Guinan’s  Club  Intime. 

“If  the  publishers  go  to  any  night  clubs 
at  all,  they’ll  most  likely  want  to  see 
Tex,"  he  said.  “Her  place  is  always 
lively,  and,  of  course,  she’s  been  in  the 
news  a  lot  lately  trying  to  prove  to  a 
judge  that  she  isn’t  a  ’nuisance.’ 

‘‘If  you  go  to  her  club  and  order  every¬ 
thing  on  the  menu  it’s  going  to  be  expen¬ 
sive,  but  if  you  watch  your  step  and  take 
it  easy  you  can  stay  there  from  midnight 
until  8  a.  m.  for  about  $12  a  couple. 

“The  co\er  charge  at  Guinan’s  is  $4, 
except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights, 
when  it’s  $5.  'The  best  time  to  go  to 
the  club  is  about  2  a.  m. 

“Another  very  fine  room  is  the  Club 
Richman  in  W  est  56th  street.  Harry 
Richman  presides  over  this  place  and 
fieorge  Olsen’s  orchestra  supplies  the 
dance  music.  The  Club  Casanova  in 
West  54th  street  is  also  a  delightful  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  after  the  theatre.  Nearly 
all  the  entertainers  who  formerly  were 
at  the  Club  Casanova  in  Ban’s  are  now 
at  this  New  York  place.  The  Lido  at 
52nd  street  and  Seventh  avenue  is  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  clubs  in  the  city. 
Y’ou  must  dress  to  go  there. 

"Devotees  of  Paul  Whiteman  and  his 
famous  l>and  will  find  him  at  the  Zieg- 
feld  Roof,  which  is  quite  exp<-nsive.  The 
admission  is  $6  a  head  and  $7  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  and  you  must  have  a  party  of 
ff)ur  in  order  to  engage  a  table.” 

New  York  is  dotted  with  any  numtier 
of  so-called  night  clubs  which  are  really 
“steer  joints,”  and  the  News’  man-about- 
town  sounded  a  warning  to  visitors  this 
week  to  give  these  places  a  wide  berth. 

“If  a  taxi  driver  asks  you  if  you  ‘want 
to  have  some  fun,’  don’t  take  him  up. 
He’ll  drive  you  to  one  of  these  ‘steer 
joints’  where  they’ll  take  you  for  all 
you’ve  got. 

“If  you  want  some  real  color,  s<ime- 
thing  a  little  different  than  the  usual  run 
of  night  club,  go  to  the  Barliecue  at  l.I7th 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  in  Harlem. 
The  colored  natives  of  the  district  call 
this  place  the  Mad  House.  It’s  perfectly 
harmless,  but  you  must  not  mind  what 
goes  on  around  you.  Take  everything  as 
it  comes  and  you  will  not  be  liothered. 
and  you’ll  probably  have  a  swell  time. 
They  serve  excellent  fried  chicken ;  there 
is  no  cover  charge  and  everything  is  very 
inexpensive.  Ask  for  Johnny  Carey  and 
tell  him  who  yoif  are.  He’ll  take  good 
care  of  you.” 

Many  of  New  York’s  intelligentsia 
gather  at  a  few  of  the  higher  class  “sub 
rosa”  night  clubs,  such  as  the  Dizzy  Ouh, 


293,522 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for  the 
month  of 

March,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  March.  1929,  was 
195,382. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  Sll\ 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


the  Film  Club  and  the  Don  Juan,  and 
Mr.  Hellinger  recommends  these  in  case 
anyone  wishes  to  revive  the  old-time 
spirit.  The  addresses  must  be  procureil 
from  friends  or  acquaintances  who  know 
their  way  about. 

Barney  (iallant’s  is  also  good  after  the 
theatre,  although  it  is  more  quiet  than 
some  of  the  uptown  clubs.  Quite  a  few 
inemliers  of  Gotham’s  newspaper  crowd 
drop  in  there  around  midnight  to  listen 
to  Walter  O’Keefe’s  satirical  ditties. 
Barney,  himself,  is  a  former  newspaper 
man,  having  worked  some  years  ago  on 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

As  a  model  night  life  excursion  in  the 
Broadway  manner,  Mr.  Hellinger  sug¬ 
gested  the  following: 

Dinner  at  Barney’s,  any  good  show,  the 
Club  Richman  from  after  the  show  until 
two  a.  m.,  Tex  Guinan’s  from  two  till 
four,  then  the  Barl)ecue  from  four  until 
you  feel  like  sleeping.  The  cost  of  such 
an  evening  the  night  life  expert  estimated 
at  afwut  $50  for  two. 

“There  you  have  plenty  of  variety,” 
he  declared.  “A  quiet  dinner,  a  show ; 
a  first  class  well-mannered  night  club 
with  marvelous  dance  music ;  a  mad, 
noisy  place  that  is  just  like  a  private 
party  and  where  Texas  is  liable  to  sit  on 
your  knee  any  mf)ment:  then  something 
really  odd.  something  you  don’t  see  often, 
the  Barbecue.  Of  course,  in  order  to  do 
Broadwav  properly,  you  should  spend  an 
evening  in  each  of  the  best  places,  but 
the  foregoing  program  will  give  you 
enough  of  each.” 


ARRANGE  STAFF  HOLIDAYS 

.\IemfK;rs  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  half  of  the  staff  will 
get  Saturday  afternoons  off  on  alternate 
Saturdays.  One  half  of  the  .staff  will 
also  be  off  on  Jan.  1,  Memorial  day, 
I.abor  day  and  Thanksgiving  day  under 
the  new  office  arrangements.  The  new- 
working  schedule  was  arranged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  conqinsed  of  Joseph  M.  Butler, 
Neil  Whitney  and  Tom  J.  Brislin. 


JOURNAUSM  STUDENTS 
TO  AID  PUBUSHERS 

U.  of  Southern  California  Clasi« 
Will  Conduct  Retearche*  far 
Newspapers  —  State  Editors 
Cooperating 


A  new  phase  of  its  journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  be-  known  as  jourtuilism  fieU 
work,  has  licen  established  by  the  C’niver- 
sity  of  Southern  California,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  C'alifornia  Newspaper 
lishers’  Association.  Marc  N.  Goodnon 
journalism  instructor,  is  field  manager. 

According  to  the  plans,  a  series  of 
surveys  will  be  conducted,  covering  adver¬ 
tising,  marketing,  circulation  and  ^itorid 
problems  in  both  the  daily  and  weekly 
fields  in  southern  California,  and  helpfd 
contacts  will  be  established  with  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  territory. 

Bulletins  will  be  issuerl  from  time  to 
time  presenting  certain  findings,  and  con¬ 
ferences  between  publishers  and  their 
local  advertisers,  will  be  promoted 
Much  of  Mr.  (kKninow’s  time,  it  k 
announced,  will  be  spent  in  the  field  and 
he  will  be  available  as  a  speaker  before 
group  meetings  on  various  phases  oi 
newspaper  work. 

The  new  activity  has  lieen  planned  as 
an  affiliaterl  department  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  with 
the  full  supiHirt  of  its  board  of  directors. 

The  establishment  of  a  field  depart 
ment,  with  a  director  on  full  time,  no* 
places  California  on  a  par  with  other 
states  of  the  east  and  west  where  jour 
italism  schtHils  have  successfully  coe- 
dticted  similar  activities  for  several  yean. 
A  student  body  numbering  137  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  field  work. 


KNECHT  SPEAKS  IN  ROCHESTEl 

Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  general  secretary 
of  Le  Matin,  Paris,  spoke  at  a  im-i-tinj 
of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Advertising  cluK 
on  April  12,  telling  of  French  newspaper 
advertisements. 


Service  Does  Not 
End  With  Receipt 
of  a  Schedule 

The  Binghamton  Press  makes  every  reason¬ 
able  effort  to  render  cooperation  to  its  national 
advertisers. 

Its  merchandising  department  is  constantly 
functioning  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers 
of  nationally-advertised  products  whose  mes¬ 
sages  are  broadcast  through  its  columns. 

Its  trade  paper,  the  Ad-Viser,  published 
monthly,  is  a  direct  tie-in  between  the  national 
advertiser  and  the  local  dealer  who  serves  the 
consumer. 

Its  local  field  is  educated  to  the  value  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  carried  in  its  pages  as  a 
direct  bearing  on  retail  sales. 

Its  97  per  cent  coverage  in  its  immediate  terri¬ 
tory  is  testamentary  evidence  of  its  great 
reader  interest. 


THE  BINGHAMTON  PRESS 

The  John  Budd  Co.,  Narional  AdvertUing  RepresentatiTe 
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“Look  at  the  Advertising  in  the  Magazines! 


don’t  these  Advertisers 
use  the  ^N^wspapers? 


“How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  get  so  much 
business  that  we  are  not  able  to  touch?” 


*  ESf  it’s  a  newspaper  publisher  talking. 

But  does  he  know  what  the  magazines  do  to  get  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  desirable  business? 

Newspaper  advertising  properly  employed  produces  results 
that  no  other  form  of  advertising  media  can  approach.  It 
is  the  primary  advertising  force  compared  with  which 
every  other  form  of  publicity  is  supplementary. 

Time  and  again  we  have  suggested  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  that  the  publishers  do  some¬ 
thing  to  secure  for  themselves  an  increasing  volume  of 
national  advertising  through  adequately  financing  their 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Give  the  Bureau  enough  money  to  expand  its  creditable 
and  resultful  missionary  efforts  on  a  broad-gauged,  modern 
scale  commensurate  with  the  publishers’  resources  and 
opportunities. 

The  plan  favors  no  single  newspaper,  aids  no  single  repre¬ 
sentative,  but  if  made  properly  effective  will  produce  in¬ 
creasing  business  for  all  papers,  large  and  small. 

Many  plans  can  be  suggested,  any  one  of  which  will 
produce  increasingly  good  results  and  any  plan  inaugu¬ 
rated  will  be  made  more  effective  through  study  and  experi¬ 
ence.  But  some  plan,  some  method  of  establishing  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  should  be  formulated  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  for  their  own  profit,  for  their  own  welfare. 


Advertising  continues  to  go  to  magazines  that  should  be 
in  the  newspapers.  Advertisers  with  sectional  distribution 
continue  to  use  national  mediums.  The  waste  is  great, 
the  results  are  inadequate  and  all  too  frequently  a  new 
advertiser  dies  a-borning. 

How  can  we  hope  to  compete  with  the  capable,  intelligent 
efforts  of  some  of  the  larger  periodicals  unless  we  employ 
the  modern  methods  that  they  are  using  with  such  telling 
results? 

One  magazine  publisher  alone  spends  more  money  for  re¬ 
search  and  development  than  the  combined  A.  N.  P.  A. 
through  its  Bureau  of  Advertising! 

It  is  immaterial  what  the  plan  be  just  so  it  be  a  good  one, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  there  be  concerted  action  among 
the  new^apers  of  the  country  to  establish  the  fact  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  capable  of  giving  advertisers  re¬ 
sults  beyond  what  can  be  given  by  any  medium  in  any 
other  class. 

When  will  newspaper  publishers  awaken  to  their  op¬ 
portunities?  When  will  they  compete  with  the  maga¬ 
zines  in  a  concerted  effort  to  let  the  advertising  world 
know  what  the  newspaper  can  really  accomplish? 

How  long  will  they  be  satisfied  to  lose  millions  of 
dollars  annually  through  sheer,  negligent  default? 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Ettabliahmd  1888 

Publishers’  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS 
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U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT  RULINGS  COVERED 
UNDER  DIFFICULTIES  BY  PRESS 

Runners  Dash  from  Court  Room  to  Carry  News  of  Important 
Rulings  to  Wires — Indistinct  Utterances  of  Justices  a 
Peril  to  Accuracy — Court  Gives  Little  Aid  to  Press 

By  HERBERT  LITTLE 

Supreme  Court  Reporter,  Umted  Press,  Washington 


Difficulties  of  covering  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
were  forcibly  impressed  upon  many 
Washington  corresiKindents  Nloiulay  of 
last  week  when  the  Court  decided  two 
cases  of  national  importance,  upholding 
the  jail  sentence  against  Harry  F. 
Sinclair  of  Teapot  Dome  fame  and  sav¬ 
ing  New  Vork  subway  riders  $23.1K11M100 
by  over-ruling  a  seven-cent  fare  granted 
by  a  lower  court 

Correspondents  and  lawyers  leasing 
the  courtroom  at  the  end  of  the  reading 
of  the  subway  decision  created  such  an 
uproar  in  their  rush  for  the  telephones 
that  Chief  Justice  Taft  was  visibly 
annoyed  He  directed  the  marshal  to 
"use  his  authority”  to  restore  order,  and 
court  officials  subsequently  said  that  in 
the  future  if  the  Court’s  decorum  was  so 
disturbed  that  the  d<Hirs  would  lx;  locked 
to  prevent  anyfme  leaving  until  they  c<xild 
do  so  quietly. 

While  the  office  of  the  C'ourt  Clerk, 
Charles  F'lmore  Cropley,  is  most  obliging 
in  answering  newspapi-r  (|uestions,  ex- 
rpLaining  cases  .and  furnishing  documents 
to  mewspaper  men.  the  Cf>urt  itself  has 
•never  recognized  that  its  doings  are  re- 
j  ported  in  the  newspapers  to  the  extent 
<fd  providing  special  facilities  for  the 
press,  and  the  traditional  method  of 
announcing  decisions  makes  coverage 
more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  press  associations  which  cover  the 
Supreme  Court  from  day  to  day  and 
report  all  important  national  and  sec- 
rioiul  cases  have  solved  the  problem, 
overc<miing  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  instantaneous  transmission  of  news. 
But  for  the  many  special  correspondents 
who  must  provide  special  service  to  their 
papers — especially  if  they  serve  afternoon 
newspapers-  the  obstacles  are  so  great 
#iat  the  press  associations  usually  are 
relied  on.  The  New  York  subway  de¬ 
cision  was  of  such  importance  to  the 
millions  of  Manhattan  readers  that  extra 
service  was  demandeil. 

The  special  corresjxuHleiits  have  been 
'aTloted  a  bench  on  the  side  of  the  little 
semi-circular  domed  courtr(K)m  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  netting^  in 
and  nut  is  about  as  difficult  as  getting 
a  seat  m  the  middle  of  a  seat-section  in 
a  crowded  movie  theatre.  Once  out,  it 
is  about  20()  yards  an<l  a  long  flight  of 
.Mairs  to  the  .Senate  press  gallery.  The 
’jm.stices  read  their  decisions  from  a  l)ench 
about  30  feet  from  the  reporters  bench, 
and  their  enunciation  is  sometimes  _ni>t 
clear.  They  read  from  corrected  print- 
•rrs’  proofs  which  have  b<'en  set  up  in 
greatest  secrecy,  and  copies  arc  furnished 
itvniediatcly  only  to  the  three  press  asso- 
-ciattons  and  the  clerk’s  office.  The 
•  rlertc's  office  usually  has  only  r>ne  copy 
for  fhe  perusal  of  correspondents,  and 
•>ewsi)aner  me'*  have  to  compete  with 
•eager  lawyers  ti*  get  to  .see  that  one. 
'Usually  the  special  correspondents  get 
•fheir  quotes  by  co-oiKrating  and  making 
carbon  copies  fr<*m  the  only  available 

copy 

Tile  press  ass'K'iation  men.  John  T. 
Suter  of  the  .^ssociatixl  Press,  William 
Neal  of  the  International  News  Service, 
and  Herbert  Little  of  the  United  Pre.ss. 
have  Ix-en  provided  with  desks  just  in 
from  of  the  elevated  !>ench  behind  which 
the  nine  justices  sh.  The  Court’s  page¬ 
boys  carry  their  copy  out  into  the  mar- 
■sJhars  office  where  it  is  ilelivered  to  an 
employe  of  the  press  association.  This 
Turmer  makes  a  dash  through  the  tourists 
crowding  the  halls.  The  flashes  and  bul¬ 
letins  are  delivered  to  anotlier  press  asso¬ 
ciation  man  who  is  holding  an  oj^  phone 
to  the  office,  in  a  cram^  stairway  or 
cloakroom  off  a  nearby  corridor.  The 
adds  and  sectional  stories  usually  are 
carried  up  to  the  Senate  press  gallery 
and  mov^  on  the  Morse  wire.  The 
(lashes  and  bulletins  arc  sometimes  re- 
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pcated  on  the  Morse  wire  as  a  check  on 
accuracy. 

The  Supreme  Court  run  has  sometimes 
been  referred  to  as  a  "newspaperman’s 
graveyard,”  but  this  is  wrong,  like  rno.-^t 
traditions.  The  tradition  arises  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  nervous  tension, 
therefore  much  opportunity  for  error, 
and  no  way  to  get  out  of  the  courtroom 
to  stop  a  story  which  is  incorrect.  The 
Supreme  Court  news  moves  too  fast  to 
Ik  stopjKd  with  a  second  thought.  In 
several  alnMst  historic  incidents,  the 
wroii"  flash  has  gone  out,  and  caused 
disastrous  effects  on  the  stcKk  market, 
notably  in  the  famous  decision  vshich  ac- 
tuallv  held  that  stock  dividends  were  not 
taxable.  The  p<)ssibility  of  confusion  is 
increased  by  the  practice  of  the  justices 
in  writing  a  decision  which  discusses  fully 
the  arguments  of  the  losing  side,  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  sympathetic  vein,  and  then 
sweeps  them  aside  with  a  single  indis¬ 
tinctly  prono'uncetl  sentence,  w^ith  a  single 
word  “affirming”  or  "reversing”  the 
lower  court  announcing  the  action  of 
the  Court.  The  confusion  is  increased  by 
the  practice  of  the  Court  in  immediately 
proceeding  to  another  case.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  justices  fail  to  read  the  number 
i>f  the  case,  and  the  docket  numbers  are 
the  only  way  to  keep  track  <if  the  many 
pending  cases.  The  docket  usually  has 
from  400  to  700  cases  on  it  at  a  time,  and 
the  CtHirt’s  business  from  the  opening  of 
its  annual  term  in  OcIoIkt  to  its  closing 
in  June  includes  from  11  to  1400  cases. 
The  i)ress  assiKiations  report  from  400 
to  700  of  these,  mt>st  of  the  personal 
injury,  admiralty  and  small  patent  cases 
Ix-mg  left  for  the  law  and  trade  journals. 

The  press  association  men,  and  the 
financial  news  agency  men  who  use  simi¬ 
lar  metluxls  for  speed  on  cases  of  interest 
to  their  clients,  are  ail  veterans,  and 
some  have  legal  educations.  The  press 
service  men  in  recent  years  have  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  transmission  by  prepar¬ 
ing  complete  synopses  of  the  cases  from 
the  records  filed,  which  are  filed  in  the 
agency  offices  here  for  instantaneous 
transmission  upon  word  that  the  de¬ 
cision  is  coming  down.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  Court  announces  its  decision 
without  handing  down  an  opinion,  a 
dummy  of  the  entire  story  is  provided 
for  release  upon  transmission  of  a  single 
word  from  the  Court  This  coverage  is 
probably  as  fast  or  faster  on  important 
stories  than  any  similar  arrangement  in 
the  country.  The  fact  that  the  Court 
d(Ks  not  meet  until  noon  makes  sjieed  an 
increasingly  important  factor,  especially 
in  cases  which  may  affect  the  st<Kk  mar¬ 
ket.  One  ptmding  case  of  this  sort  re¬ 
cently  argued,  which  has  potentialities  of 
smashing  or  booming  the  entire  list  of 


FORMER  ST.  LOUIS  EDITOR 
RE.4CHE.S  100th  VE.4R 

Daniel  (iRI.*sSOM.  a  resident 
of  Kirkwood,  a  suburb  of  M. 
Louis,  is  the  oldest  living  news¬ 
paper  man  of  that  city.  (>rissom, 
former  editor  of  the  old  Evening 
.\eus  of  St.  Louis,  was  100  years 
old  on  Jan.  26  last. 

Grissom  achieved  prominence  in 
newspaper  circles  73  years  ago 
when,  as  a  passenger  on  the  first 
train  operated  between  St.  Louis 
and  Jeflerson  (iity,  .Mo.,  which  was 
wrecked  and  took  a  toll  of  31 
lives,  he  wrote  an  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Evening  News. 

Grissom  is  in  good  health  de¬ 
spite  his  years. 


KOHLER  DEVELOPS  NEW 
WEB  FEED  CONTROL 

Recently  Perfected  Device  CUia«4 
to  Automatically  Gear  Roll  Witk 
Press  Without  Mechanical 
Adjustment 


tran&purtatiuli  and  other  utilities  securi¬ 
ties,  is  the  O'Fallon  railroad  valuation 
case,  a  decision  on  which  is  expected 
sometime  this  spring. 

The  Court,  however,  takes  no  steps  to 
avoid  such  stock  market  fluctuations. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  made  a  practice  of  announcing  its 
most  imjxirtant  merger  decisions  on 
.Saturday  afternoons  after  the  market  lias 
closed,  but  the  Supreme  C'ourt  goes  on 
its  way  without  heeding.  The  junior 
justices  read  their  decisions  first,  in  or¬ 
der  of  seniority,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
last,  and  a  decision  of  national  imjKjrt- 
ance  may  follow  immediately  upon  a 
sleep-inducing  patent  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  move  into  a 
monumental  new  building  opposite  the 
Capitol  plaza  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  commission  in  charge  of  the  plans  is 
expiectcd  to  provide  a  press-room,  wire 
facilities  and  a  more  adequate  place  for 
the  correspondents  to  get  their  stories 
quickly  and  accurately.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  jKrsonally  is  most  considerate  of 
the  press,  and  recently  cooperated  by 
furnishing  each  press  association  with  a 
copy  of  each  decision.  In  earlier  years 
only  one  copy  was  available  for  all. 


A  new  means  of  web  feed  and  cnntrd 
which  is  claimed  to  incorporate 
individual  mechanical  and  operating  char¬ 
acteristics  not  found  in  present  tensk* 
apiiaratus  has  Ixen  developed  by  KoUe 
Brothers.  Chicago.  The  device  was  ifc. 
velopcd  Ixcause  of  the  greatly  increase 
siKed  of  the  newer  types  of  pressti 
which  has  necessitated  improvements  ■ 
web  controlling  apt>aratus  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  meet  these  requirements,  Kuhir 
officials  explained. 

No  braking  means  are  needed  in  tlx 
new  device,  as  its  effect  is  to  actualh 
gear  the  roll  of  paper  to  the  press  at  al 
speeds.  It  is  entirely  autonsatic.  no  me- 
chanical  or  electrical  adjustment  bdiq 
re(;uired  alter  the  initial  regulation  dar¬ 
ing  installation. 

In  developing  the  new  web  feed  and 
control,  Koliler  Brothers  recognized  tbt 
fact  that  a  moving  belt  is  the  idea! 
method  of  feeding  a  sheet  to  the  press, 
as  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  brake  pots 
a  tensile  strain  on  the  paper  which  is 
detrimental  to  high  press  sjH'eds  and 
uniformly  goixl  printing. 

In  the  new  device,  four  belts  are  used, 
with  a  considerable  wrap,  provided  by 
proper  location  of  idler  pulleys.  The 
slack  in  the  belt  is  taken  up  by  means 
of  weighted  or  spring  idlers  which  main¬ 
tain  a  uniformly  correct  tension,  giviig 
control  of  Ixith  web  and  roll  at  all  press 
speeds,  without  manual  adjustment 
With  such  a  large  and  well  distributed 
contact  area,  the  roll  is  under  direct  con¬ 
trol  at  all  times,  the  ccHitrol  being  main¬ 
tained  by  the  press  itself,  it  was  st.itfi 

This  new  tension  has  been  in  'ucreo 
fill  operation  at  the  plant  of  the  A'nr 
y'ork  Times  for  several  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kohler  Brothers. 


RESTORE  PLAN 


The  func¬ 
tion  of  the 
RESTORE 
PLAN  i.s  pri¬ 
marily  to  keep 
type-metals  at 
peak  efficiency  all  the  time. 


tribudon  to  Greater 


Type-Metal  Efficiency 


The  varied  character  of 
the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  structure  of  type- 
metals  in  use  requires  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  for  a  re¬ 
building  to  original  formula. 


The  RESTORE  PLAN 
involves  periodic  laboratory 
tests  of  the  metal  in  use. 
RESTORE  METAL,  con- 


A  Laboratory  Con-  taining  an 

'  excess  of  the 

deficient  ele¬ 
ments,  is  sup¬ 
plied.  This 
metal,  fed 
into  your  regular  metal  in 
this  same  ratio  as  dross  is 
removed,  restores  the  origi¬ 
nal  formula,  with  accom¬ 
panying  improved  working 
qualities. 

The  minor  cost  of  the 
service  is  far  over-balanced 
hy  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble,  and  the  greatly 
improved  quality  of  the 
finished  work. 


The  Restore  Plan  pc'rniits  the  use  of  the  sanu^  ty/H’-metal 
indefinitely  and  prartirally  eliminates  all  typ*f-metal  troubles. 


SINCE  1H«6  •• 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturerti 

SPARTAN  TYPE  METALS 
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what’s  a  tie-in?  an 

advertisement  in  which 

a  merchant  features  at 

his  own  expense  a 
manufacturer's  product  .  .  . 

more  than  6,200  such  adver¬ 
tisements  are  printed  in 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  every  month 


a  daily  newspaper 
for  the  home 
published  in  Boston 
read  everywhere 
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WALDRON  IS  SHIFTED 
TO  BALTIMORE 

Publisher  of  Albany  Times-Union  Sue* 
ceed*  Cullen  on  W.  R.  Hearst’s 
Baltimore  New* — FrU  Sent 
to  Albany 

Transfer  of  Karle  W.  Waldron,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union,  to  a  similar  post  on  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  was 


HEADS  POUGHKEEPSIE  DAILY 


announced  this 
week  by  Col. 
Frank  Knox, 
neneral  manager 
of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  Mr. 
Waldron  will 
succeed  Jfdin  E. 
('ullen,  who  has 
been  publisher  of 
the  News  since 
Mr.  Hearst 
acquired  it  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 
H  H  F.IS  has 

Ijeen  transferrefi 
to  the  general  management  of  the  Hearst 
New.si»apers  in  New  York. 

H.  H.  Fris,  circulation  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sim-Teleffraf>h.  is 
being  shifted  to  Albany  to  succe^  Mr. 


Among  the  few  women  members  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  is  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Parks, 
treasurer  and  principal  stockholder  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Ihlhlishing  tairporation, 
publisher  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Evening 
Star  and  Enterprise.  Mrs.  Parks  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  direction 
of  this  newspaper  for  more  than  20 
years.  She  is  the  widow  of  Arthur  A. 
Parks,  editor  and  puhlished  from  1904 
until  his  death  in  1926.  Since  then  she 
has  Iseen  even  more  active  in  directing 
the  paper. 


E.  W.  Wau>*on 


.1.  E.  fOLLE* 


Waldron  as  (Miblishcr.  Ben  Bloom, 
formerly  circulation  manager  of  the  Nnv 
York  Ameriran,  succeeds  Mr.  F'ris. 

Mr.  Waldron  came  to  Albany  on 
.\ugust  1,  1927.  Pri«»r  to  tl(^t  time  he 
wa,s  advertising  representative  in  New 
V'ork  headquarters  for  the  Alliany,  Balti¬ 
more  and  .Atlanta  new.spafH'rs  in  the 
Hearst  chain.  During  his  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Times-Union  erected  a  new 
press  rotmi  and  engraving  plant  annex 
and  acquired  tlie  .-Uhany  .’Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  with  the  Times-Union  starting  a 
.Sunday  editiiin  during  the  printers’  strike 
last  l)eeeml>er. 

ANOTHER  CIGARETTE  FOE 

Michigan  State  Senator  Joins  Those 
Attacking  Ad  Copy 

Cigarette  advertising  on  billboards  and 
in  magazines  was  attacked  vigorously  on 
the  floor  of  the  Michi'^an  state  senate 
last  week  by  .Senator  Peter  B.  Lennon 
of  Genesee  county.  Senator  Lennon  is 
sponsor  of  a  measure  designed  to  place  a 
tax  of  two  cents  a  package  on  cigarettes 
and  it  was  daring  his  successful  effort  to 
prevent  his  bill  from  consignment  to  a 
“graveyard  committee’’  that  he  launche<l 
a  general  tirade  upon  the  tobacco  inter- 
e.sts  and  their  recent  sales  apiieals. 

“When  I  see  the  cigarette  companies 
directing  their  proj^ganda  at  our  children 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  and  disgracing 
the  landsca|>e  with  billboards  depicting 
ytjung  girls  puffing  at  cigarettes  while  re¬ 
clining  in  the  arms  of  young  men.  I 
w'oiider  if  the  millions  we  s|»end  for  edu¬ 
cation  are  lieing  wasted  so  long  as  we 
allow  such  abuses.”  declared  the  senator. 

REPRESENTS  PAPERS  ABROAD 

“American  Newspapers  A  b  r  o  a  d,” 
(Jiarles  Millington,  New  York,  director, 
on  May  1  will  o|»en  offices  in  Paris  in 
the  Flxprinter  building,  26  Avenue  de 
rOpera.  Newspapers  not  already  being 
represented  in  the  foreign  field  will  be 
serve*!.  Prsimotion  of  European  adver¬ 
tising  in  American  newspapers  is  another 
purpose  of  the  organization. 


A.  S.  N.  E.  URGED  TO  FIGHT 
SUPPRESSION  LAW 

(Ccntiniied  froui  f>agf  KB 

I,  f«>r  one.  think  it  is  high  time  that  the 
newspaper  men  of  the  United  States 
liegin  to  KM)k  out  for  those  who  meet 
misfortune  or  an  indigent  old  age  in  the 
editorial  einl  of  the  business. 

Did  you  know  that  the  English  News- 
pa|)er  i’ress  F'lind  has  made  total  grants 
and  pensions  up  to  January  1.  1928, 
amounting  to  237.1.Y)  itounds,  sterling, 
well  over  a  million  dollars  in  our 
exchange/ 

.Any  meinlHT  of  an  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  newspaper  in  the  British 
Isles  may  iKKrome  a  lieneliciary  of  this 
fund  by  subscribing  $.s  a  year  for  21 
years  .or  by  three  annual  payments  of 
$2.i  or  through  a  life  membership  with 
an  initial  iwvment  of  the  equivalent  of 
S7.S. 

To  the  liest  of  my  knowledge  there 
are  extant  only  two  foundations  that 
help  .American  newspajicr  men.  These 


are  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  Founda¬ 
tion  in  New  York  and  the  Charles  B. 
Haines  foundation  in  Florida.  These 
two  institutions  touch  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  city  room  so  remotely  that  not 
one  desk  man  in  a  hundred  knows  of 
their  existence. 

The  .American  attitude  toward  old  age 
is  callous  and  the  treatment  of  worn  out 
human  machines  brutal.  There  is  a  new 
day  awakening,  however,  which  forecasts 
old  age  iiensions  and  considerate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  siient  workers  in  many  states 
and  in  numerous  industries.  Is  it  roman¬ 
tic  to  hope  that  editorial  and  workers 
mav  some  day  rise  to  the  height  of  union 
jirinters  in  the  treatment  of  their  useless 
old  men? 

The  .American  Society  of  Newspaper 
FMitors  is  the  logical  channel  through 
wliich  this  idea  should  be  thought  out. 

If  the  society  were  to  enlarge  its 
scojK,-  and  emliark  on  such  a  high  mis- 
»ii>ii,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  endowment 
fund  wouUl  lie  enriched  by  many  pub¬ 
lishers  who  would  f)e  glad  to  support 
such  a  trust. 


CONGRATULATIONS  BY  PLANE 

Binghamton  Pra**  Receive*  Me**age 

From  Skie*  on  25th  Anniver*ar]r 

Cfingratulations  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Bing- 
hamton  Press  printetl  April  H, 

were  sent  to  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  from  Edward  H.  O’Hara,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald 
by  airplane.  The  message  was  dropped 
in  a  small  cardboard  container  and 
landed  near  the  Press  office. 

The  air  note  read  in  part: 

“I  wish  sincerely  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  notable  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
.sary  number,  celebrating  the  founding 
of  the  Binghamton  Press. 

“I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  a  pub¬ 
lisher  has  l>een  congratulated  by  another 
publisher  in  a  message  that  will  be  re¬ 


leased  in  the  skies  and  dropped 
two  thousand  feet  of  space.”  "" 

Single  copies  of  the  big  eii?:, 
weighed  2V4  pounds. 

WANTS  FREE  SPACE 

Johnson  Outboard  Motor  Urge*  Dei, 

er*  to  Pa**  on  “Canned”  Stori** 

.Add  the  Johnson  Outboard  M  r 
Company  to  the  list  of  free  puSlic- 
grabbers.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  ii 
organ  of  that  company,  two  “caantf 
stories  were  given  the  dealers  “for  • 
sertion”  in  their  local  newspapers. 

The  house  organ  said:  “If  you  sii 
your  local  newspaper  some  'nKcni/ci 
it  is  almost  certain  they  will  ■  [tfr,; 
with  you  in  giving  you  some  inentioo  5 
their  news  columns.  But  newspapers 
like  to  spend  any  time  in  wTiting  up 
special  story  about  you — or  anyone 

“Here  you  have  them  whipind 
a  complete  story  all  ready  for  them 
run.  F'ill  in  your  own  name  in  the  !)'.« 
spaces,  clip  it  out  of  the  News  (or  ha.! 
it  copied  off),  take  it,  along  with  a 
advertisement,  to  the  paper.  We’ll 
they’ll  run  lx)th  of  them !" 

STUDENTS  TO  VISIT  COAST 

The  annual  journalism  field  trip  of  'i 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Univeriii 
of  Missouri  will  cover  a  period  of  ] 
days,  leaving  CToltunbia  June  12  ai 
returning  July  4.  This  year’s  tour  *i 
take  the  class  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Tw 
day  stops  will  be  made  in  the  follow^ 
cities:  Kansas  City,  each  way:  Dem-r 
Colorado  Springs;  Pueblo;  Salt  La 
City;  Ivos  Angeles;  San  Franciv; 
Portland ;  Seattle ;  Spokane ;  and  Bj 
ings.  _ 

HEADS  GOOD  ROADS  GROUP 

W.  R.  Orchard,  publisher  of  a 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonffareil,  w 
namerl  president  of  the  Iowa  (jood  Rfa 
.Association  to  succeed  John  F.  D. 
formerly  of  the  Burlington  Hawkeyt, 
a  meeting  in  Des  Moines  April  1 


Exclurive 

Rights 

to  the  Signed  Dispatches 
from  the  members 
of  the 

B3nrd  Antarctic 
Elxpedition 

are  being  seJd 
through 

Current  News  Features,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CONVERT  YOUR  . 

SINGLE  CHURCH 
PAGE  INTO  A 

Double  truck 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  are  now  cashing  in  on 
a  Church  Page  feature.  Advertisers  are  glad  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  this  new  feature. 

Our  staff  artist  i*  now  sketching  a  new  page  lay-out. 

We  will  have  the  completed  dummies  from  our  printer 
within  a  few  day*.  We  know  it  will  merit  the  endorse-  1 

ment  of  the  entire  clergy  of  your  community,  a*  well  as 
being  a  worthy  addition  to  the  church  new*  page  you 
carry  each  Saturday. 

Without  the  slifthtest  oblisation  or  expense 
un  your  part,  write  or  wire  us  for  details  of 
our  working  plan. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  CO. 

" America’s  Foremost  Industrial  Adt/ertising  Agency" 

45  WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PHONE  BRYANT  537 1 
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HOOVER  EFFICIENCY  CHIEF  TARGET  OF 
GRIDIRON  CLUB  AT  ANNUAL  DINNER 


Washington  Correspondents’  Organization  Lampoons  Presi* 
dent’s  Methods  Together  with  McNary-Haugen  Bills, 
Vice-President  Curtis,  the  Extra  Congressional 
Session  and  Law  Enforcement 


WZ  ASHIXGTON  newspaper  corre- 
^  spondents  lampooned  President 
Hoover's  efticiency  program  and  the  new 
administration  in  general  at  the  annual 
spring  dinner  of  the  Gridiron  Club  at 
the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  welcome 
to  the  new  national  executive  with  stress 
laid  on  the  fact  that  an  engineer  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  first  time  since  George  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  performanc**  tocjk  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  men 
notable  in  public  life  and  in  the  worlds 
of  diplomacy,  business,  finance  and  the 
professions.  Roy  A.  Roberts  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  president  of  the  club. 

Kesided.  At  his  right  sat  President 

oover ;  at  his  left  was  V'ice- President 
Curtis.  Spceche'  were  made  by  President 
Hoover.  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  (iovernor 
Franklin  1).  Roosevelt  of  New  York, 
but  in  accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  club 
that  “reporters  are  never  present,”  the 
speeches  were  not  reported. 

Around  the  tables,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  were  .'\mfiassadors 
and  Ministers  of  foreign  countries, 
headed  by  their  dean.  Sir  Esme  Howard, 
the  British  Ambassador ;  memf)ers  of  the 
Cabinet,  Governors  of  States,  Senators 
and  Representatives,  presidents  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  great  industrial  organizations, 
a  group  of  President  Hoover’s  intimate 
personal  friends,  newspaper  editors,  bank¬ 
ers,  law>'ers  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
dinner,  at  which  more  than  400  sat  down, 
was  the  largest  in  point  of  numbers  ever 
held  by  the  Gridiron  Club. 

In  song  and  prose  the  club's  members 
kept  before  their  guests  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  show  at  Washington  and 
took  an  occasional  dip  into  the  future, 
with  the  past  by  no  means  neglected. 
First  impressions  of  the  new  .Administra¬ 
tion  were  picturetl;  the  extra  session  of 
Congress,  which  Ix-gan  April  15.  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  advance;  problems  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  and  farm  relief  were  dissecte<l. 
The  club's  amateur  actors  took  up  the 
patr^Miage  cpiestions  of  the  Republican 
party  and  demonstrated  how  the  political 
organization  which  it  vampiished  last 
NovenilKT  might  “once  more  make  a 
monkey  out  of  the  Democratic  donkey.” 

Presiilcnt  Hoover’s  domination  of  the 
executive  government  was  stressed  by 
the  introductifNi  of  the  “Cabinet.”  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  human  impersonators  of 
mechanical  robots,  each  made  up  to  re¬ 
semble  the  President,  who  was  revealed 
in  their  dialogue  as  “the  official  spokes¬ 
man”  and  the  “Colonel  H<iuse”  of  the 
current  .Administration. 

The  appearance  ol  the  Cabinet  robots 
gave  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  real  nwmlxTS  of  the 
Cabinet  in  person  and  each  was  roundly 
applauded  by  the  club’s  guests,  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  most  of  the  new 
Cabinet  officers. 

The  first  note  of  Hoover  efficiency 
was  struck  when  the  new  “White  H<Hise 
Secretariat,”  consisting  of  a  day  and 
night  shift  of  the  President’s  several  sec¬ 
retaries,  was  pictured  running  agitatedly 
about  “being  efficient  as  the  Chief,  showed 
us  how  ”  The  “Chief”  is  the  term  by 
which  Mr.  Hoover  was  known  to  his 
closest  associates  during  his  many  years 
of  public  service  prior  to  entering  the 
White  House. 

Then  came  club  memlK-rs  impersonat¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  and  .At 
tomey  General  Mitchell  to  exhibit  “the 
Hoover  administrative  machine — water- 
cooled.  dry-hattcried  and  using  no  oil.” 

The  Hoover  efficiency  machine  worke<l 
in  a  peculiar  way.  Into  it  were  dmppetl 
various  recommendations  by  prominent 
people  and  they  came  out  with  cfintrary 
rulings,  signed  “Herbert  Hoover.”  There 
was,  for  example,  the  recommendation  of 
Secretary  Mellon  that  there  should  be  no 
publicity  given  to  tax  refunds  and  its 


Newspaper  Presses 
Linotypes  &  Monotypes 
Make-Up  Tables 
Stereotype  Equipment 


Cylinder  Presses 
8C 

Paper  Cutters 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc. 


Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

N.  Y.  Sales  Office:  525  West  36th  St. 


W.  V.  KELLEY  HONORED 

The  name  of  William  V.  Kelley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  has  been  added 
to  the  roll  of  those  persons  officially 
bearing  the  title  of  benefactor  of  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago. 
Benefactors  include  donors  of  $100,0(10 
or  more  for  museum  work. 


transference  into  a  declaration  of  the 
President  that  there  should  be  publicity 
of  tax  refunds,  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Mellon. 

The  McNary-Haugen  hills,  vetoed  by 
ex-President  Coolidge,  came  in  for  a 
share  of  the  kidding  in  the  form  of  a 
melfKlrama  in  burlesque  imitation  of 
Eugene  O'Neill’s  “Strange  Interlude.” 
President  Hoover’s  law  enforcement 
commission  was  not  overlooked,  but  was 
descrilied  bv  a  philosfipher  named 
Flanagan. 

Foreign  affairs  and  Vice-President 
Curtis  also  received  the  notice  of  the 
(iridiron  members,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Democrats  attending  the  dinner  the 
club  produced  the  “Minority  Symphony 
t  frehestra. 

The  dinner  was  started  with  two  bangs. 
.After  the  first  crash.  President  Roberts 
demanded  to  know  what  it  was. 

“Oh.  that’s  just  President  Hoover  con¬ 
serving  another  of  the  policies,”  was  the 
answer. 

Then  came  a  great  crash  of  breaking 
glass  bottles. 

“That,”  it  was  explained,  “was  a  con¬ 
gressman  dropping  his  baggage  as  he  got 
off  the  float." 

Following  this  ftpening  Mr.  Roberts 
was  duly  inaugurated  president  of  the 
club  with  a  colorful  inaugural  parade  in 
which  the  whole  club  memfiership 
participated. 


BAN  PROPOSED  ON 
CIGARETTE  COPY 


Bill  Introduced  in  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
ture  Would  Prohibit  Advertising 
Designed  to  Sell  Cigarettes 
to  Women 


be  taken  within  less  than  three  weeks  a 
only  measures  of  the  greatest  iinponi 
ance,  introduced  at  this  time,  are  expects 
to  receive  consideration.  Cigarettes  anj 
cigarette  advertising  methods  have  been 
under  fire  several  times  in  the  : 
Legislature,  however,  one  effort  ha.ir. 
been  launched  to  secure  a  legislative 
vestigation  of  “blind  fold”  tests  con- 
ducterl  at  the  University  of  Michigan  h 
P.  I^rillard  Company  for  Old 
cigarettes  and  tax  of  two  cents  on  eaci 
package  of  cigarettes  having  fieen  pro¬ 
posed.  The  tax  bill  was  killed  in  tht 
Senate  today. 


NEWSPRINT  COMBINE  HINTED 


NEW  PRESS  GROUP  NAMED 
Washington  Correspondents  Elect 
Committee  for  Seventy-First 
Congress 

Washixoton,  April  17— Newspaper 
correspondents  at  the  Capitol  elected  a 
new  standing  committee  of  five  today,  to 
govern  the  press  galleries  during  the 
seventy-first  congress.  Tliose  elected 
and  votes  cast  are  as  follows:  (i.  (iould 
Lincoln,  U'ashintjton  Star,  1.51 ;  Charles 
O.  Gridley,  Portland  Oregonian.  125; 
Charles  S.  Hayden,  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  125;  Charles  G.  Ross,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch.  125,  and  fieorge  R. 
Holmes,  International  News  Service.  123. 
Lincoln  and  Ross  were  members  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  seventieth 
congress.  Thos<-  replacetl  are  Mark 
Thistlewaite,  Indianapolis  Xcit's.  Paul  R. 
Mallon.  L'nited  Press,  and  Ray  T.  Tucker, 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  group. 


Laxsi.ng,  Mich.,  April  17 — Advertising 
designed  to  promote  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
to  women  would  be  prohibited  in  Michi¬ 
gan  under  provisions  of  a  bill  offered 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture  today  by  Representative  Milo  .A. 
Johnson  of  Greenville. 

The  bill  would  affect  all  Michigan 
publications,  cither  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zines,  and  would  also  include  billboard, 
poster,  motion  picture,  or  other  forms  of 
advertising.  I’se  of  illustrations  depict¬ 
ing  girl  smokers  or  of  reading  matter 
either  directly  or  indirectly  appealing  to 
females  would  be  banned.  Publications 
issued  outside  of  Michigan  and  mailed 
into  this  State  would  not  be  affected,  as 
the  measure  directly  stipulates  that  it 
shall  not  be  taken  to  include  articles  in 
interstate  commerce. 

.All  publishers,  advertisers,  or  property 
owners  knowingly  allowing  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  display  of  the  prohibitetl  matter 
would  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanors 
and  liable  to  fines  of  $100  or  90  days’  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  bill  sets  forth  that 
such  advertising  is  deemed  “a  nuisance” 
and  “detrimental  to  the  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  welfare  of  Michigan  residents.” 

The  bill  is  credited  with  little  chance 
of  passage  at  the  current  legislative  ses¬ 
sion.  Final  adjournment  will  probably 


Merger  of  Canada  Power  and  Pap« 
and  Abitibi  Reported  in  Montreal 


{By  Tetegraph  to  Editoi  &  Publiihu) 
Montreal,  Can.,  April  17— It  is  rt- 
ported  in  well-informed  circles  that 
actual  negotiations  looking  to  a  stroig 
combination  of  newsprint  companies  ban 
tieen  commenced.  A  merger  of  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  and  Abitibi  is  moi- 
tioned  in  the  gossip.  It  is  Mieved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  preliminary  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Prompton,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  St.  John  companies.  When  tht 
merger  is  complete,  it  is  thought,  it  wfll 
pass  to  Canada  Power  and  Paper  and 
that  the  situation  will  then  be  ripe  for 
Abitibi  and  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
to  get  together.  This  would  represent  i 
large  tonnage  and  leave  International 
Power  and  Paper  and  Price  Bros,  in¬ 
terests  the  main  holder  of  the  balance  oi 
production. 


SALISBURY  DAILY  EXPANDS 

.An  addition  to  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post  plant  is  now  being  constructed.  The 
new  building  is  to  be  35  feet  by  82,  'i.r 
stories  high,  connected  with  the  in-r 
building  by  an  overhead  passageway 
the  second  floor.  It  is  to  be  all  -  ■  r 
and  steel  and  will  house  the  mechanical 
plant  of  the  Post. 


ADDRESSES  DAILY’S  CLUB 

Lieut.  Theodore  Hedlund,  war  flier, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  memlier  of 
the  Poston  Post,  Poston  Herald  and 
U'orec.ster  Telegram  staffs,  was  the 
speaker  .April  13  before  Jordan’s  Junior 
•Aviation  I-eague  siionsored  by  the  Pos¬ 
ton  T  raj'eler. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


gives  you 

news 

SCIENTIFIC  news 
ACCURATE  news 
FRONT  PAGE  news 


It  i^ 
DRAMATIC 
ENJOYABLE 
EDUCATIONAL 
WORTHWIIII.E 


(’-all  upon  us  in  booth  146,  Waldorf-Astoria 
or  write  us  for  samples  of  our  various  serv- 
ires  at  21st  and  B  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Eyes  of  Industrial  America 

Are  Focused  on  the  Mid- South  Empire 


Memphis  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Mid-South  Empire  —  an  area  of 
more  than  two  million  popula¬ 
tion — most  adequately  and  effici¬ 
ently  served  hy — 

The  APPEAL  PAPERS 

Because  Memphis  is  accessible  from 
every  point  in  the  Mid>South  Em¬ 
pire  hy  excellent  roads  hy  rail  and 
water,  it  boasts  four  of  the  largest 
department  stores  in  the  entire 
South  and  maintains  an  annual  trade 
volume  unsurpassed  by  any  city  of 
its  size.  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  then  that 
no  advertiser,  large  or  small,  can 
overlook  the  far  reaching,  rich  mar¬ 
ket  of  The  APPEAL  Papers. 


When  All  Advertiser  Uses 
Tlie  APPEAL  Papers 


When  an  advertiser  uses  The  APPEAL  Papers, 
he  is  not  confining  his  efforts  solely  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  Memphis  but  is  reaching  out 
to  this  vast  trade  area  people<l  with  eager, 
responsive,  ahle-to-buy  readers.  The  Mid-South 
Empire  is  surging  with  new  industries  and  de¬ 
velopments.  To  cultivate  this  market  you  need 
use  only  The  APPf.AL  Papers. 


The  Largest  Circulation  South  of  Baltimore 
—  Pack(‘d  With  Purchasing  Pow(*r. 

•Vs  4>f  April  I,  192‘) 

M.  &  E . 191130  Sunday .  146,834 

Comparative  Average  Paid  Circulation 

The  APPEAL  Pa|>er8  Chher  Afternoon  Paper 

Mo8.  March,  1927— M.  &  K.  136,287  Sun.  13.5,7:.0 . 94,115 


6  Mo8.  Sept.,  1927— M.  &  E.  149,643  Sun.  1.36.916.. 

6  Mo8.  March,  1928— M.  &  E.  170,2r>3  Sun.  141,221.. 

6  Mo8.  Sept.,  1928  VI.  &  E.  176,.3a6  Sun.  lil,4(>fi.. 

6  Mo8.  March,  1929— M.  &  E.  184,602  Sun.  14.3,078.. 


.  .91,949 
.  .93,710 
..93,312 
.  .93,311 


The  Commercial  Appeal 

“The  South's  Greatest  Sewspaper" — An  Institution  of  the  Sstulh  for  the  South 

—  Sinre  IHU) 

.Ami  The 

Memphis  Evening  Appeal 

“77ie  South's  Fastest  (rroicluff  iSt’usiHifMT" 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO..  Representatives 
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CHEYENNE  DAILY  IN  NEW  BUILDING 


The  above  is  a  photoRraph  of  the  new 
TriHme- Leader  huildinR  recently  oc- 
cupicl  by  the  Tribune  PublishinR  Com¬ 
pany  of  Clieycnne,  Wyo. 

The  lasement  floor  is  12  feet  in  the 
clear  and  sufliciently  raised  alnne  the 
grotind  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light  except  upon  rare  ficcasions. 

The  main  floor,  which  is  approaclied  by 
a  handsome  tile  lobl>y  and  stairway, 
houses  the  business  office,  the  news  and 
editorial  rrKims,  and  the  comiK.sing  room, 
each  easily  accessible  from  the  other,  and 
each  jiossible  of  l»eing  shut  off  from  the 
rest. 

The  building  is  so  c.Kistructed  that  it 
receives  light  not  only  from  four  sides, 
but  the  comiH»sing  r.Him  has  a  .series  of 
skylights. 

Al)ove  the  main  floor  is  a  iH'antiful, 
large  room,  lighted  also  from  windows 
nn  four  sides,  which  will  take  care  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  Wyoming  Tribune- 
I>eader.  It  is  so  coiistructifl  that  it  can 
be  used  for  a  general  assembly  hall  for 
social  gatherings  and  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  cr.wds  who  come  to  the  Trihune 
flffice  to  receive  election  news,  Iwseball 
and  football  returns,  and  for  any  similar 
Jiccasions. 

The  exterior  f'dlows  the  m.Klern  lines 


fd  recessed  columns  and  is  finished 
throughout  in  hardwood.  unique  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  l)oys’  room  in  the  basement 
called  “The  .Silence  K<H)m."  for  the 
reason  that  no  matter  how  much  noise 
the  b.iys  make  while  waiting  for  the 
(lapers,  no  one  else  is  disturbed.  They 
never  get  into  the  basement  projarr. 

.Among  the  modern  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  is  a  .^2-pagc  straight  line  Hoe 
press,  a  new  C'.S.M  Intertype,  and  all 
steel  furniture  for  the  composing  room. 

William  C.  Deming,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune-leader,  and  al.so 
president  of  the  United  States  Civil 
.'service  Commission,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  .Associated  Press  for  28  years. 
Mr.  Deming,  in  moving  into  the  new 
building  recently  ,  said ; 

“When  I  to(<k  charge  of  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Tribune  in  1001,  I  found  it  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  Opera  House.  .SiiKc 
then  we  have  moved  four  times,  includ¬ 
ing  the  present  building,  and  each  time 
into  more  mmlern  quarters.  I  have  at 
last  achievivl  my  ambition  to  erect  a 
thoroughly  modern,  fireproof  newspaper 
office  according  to  my  owm  ideas  and 
plans  and  to  see  the  Tribune- Leader 
printed  upon  an  attractive,  morlcm 
press.” 


PLANES  USED  TO  COVER 
ARKANSAS  TORNADO 

Pre»t  Service*  and  Dailie*  in  Mem¬ 
phis  Mobilized  Men  Quickly 
When  Storm  Struck,  Kill¬ 
ing  Sixty  Persons 

.Airplanes,  automol)iles.  special  cor¬ 
respondents  and  staff  men  were  used  by 
Memphis  newspa^.'rs  to  cover  the  tornado 
which  swept  Arkansas  last  week  and 
killed  nearly  bO  persons. 

The  .Associaterl  Press  sent  an  airplane 
out  of  St.  Lo'uis  to  cover  news  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  pictures  were  telephotoed 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  sent 
a  plane  piloted  by  Louis  Juelson,  of  Park 
Field,  Memphis,  with  L.  C.  Graham, 
aviation  editor  in  the  cockpit,  to  the  devas¬ 
tated  area  and  took  airplane  views. 
Jack  Bondurant,  Jr.,  special  assignment 
man,  and  Bill  Day,  photographer,  of  the 
Memphis  livening  Appeal,  toured  the 
storm  area  in  an  automobile  and  took 
enough  photos  for  a  page  layout,  which 
svas  used  in  the  Memphis  Evening  Ap¬ 
peal  on  April  12. 

Memphis  Press-^einiitar,  NEA  and 
United  Press  used  an  airplane  piloted  by 
Bill  Yoder,  of  New  Brys  Airport,  Otho 
“Curley”  Bruner,  Press-Scimitar  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Bill  Wiegand,  special  as¬ 
signments,  accompanied  Yoder. 


After  dropping  Wiegand  at  Walnut 
Ridge.  .Ark.,  in  the  middle  of  the  storm 
area,  ^’odcr  and  Bruner  took  airplane 
views  and  returned  to  Memphis.  Wie¬ 
gand  covered  feature  angles  of  the  storm. 

Pictures  we.'c  sent  by  airplane  to  St. 
Ijiiu’s  for  NEA  and  telephotoed  to  Cleve¬ 
land  and  New  York. 

Special  International  News  .Service 
correspondents  stationefl  at  strategic 
IKiints  in  the  storm  area,  covered  the 
tornado  for  that  service.  Much  of  the 
storm  swept  area  also  was  covered  by 
telenhone  from  the  St.  Lmiis  bureau. 

The  newsjwpers  and  press  services 
despite  tlie  fact  that  wires  were  dowTi 
for  several  hours,  got  excellent  coverage 
from  correspondents  in  Arkansas,  al- 
tlKwigh  one  correspondent  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar  caused  Ted  Welty,  tri-state 
editor  to  gnash  his  teeth. 

-After  the  deadline  on  Thursday  the 
folbiwin<T  wire  was  received: 

“Tornado  struck  vicinity  of  Ij>ra<lo, 
eighteen  miles  southwest.  Wednes«lay 
evening  at  eight  o’clock  and  killed  six 
persons.  Henry  I^othorpe.  wife  and  three 
children,  and  Tom  .Adams,  of  near  Lo- 
rado.  Two  other  children  of  Mr.  I>o- 
thorpe  were  fatally  injured.  Damage  to 
.several  thousand  dollars  done.  Full  de¬ 
tails  will  follow  by  letter  P'riday  evening.” 


IVEY  JOINS  MeDEVITT 

Neal  1).  Ivey  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Gwrge  .A.  McDevitt  Com¬ 
pany,  special  representatives.  New  York. 


BERRY-MINGLE 

Stock  Correcting 
System 

Fi«;htin^  Minutes  to  Increase  Your 
Circulation! 


Eight  minutes  after  the  last  Wall  Street  ({uotation 
has  come  over  the  ticker  your  paper  is  on  the  street. 


Not  80  many  years  ago  the  buying  and  selling  of  secu¬ 
rities  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  confined 
principally  to  a  small  group  of  hig  financiers,  their 
intimate  friends  and  a  clique  of  the  independent 
wealthy.  Today  there  is  a  crowd  in  “Wail  St.”  Sales 
have  recently  crept  up  from  five,  six  and  seven  million 
shares  to  approximately  eight  millions  on  a  recent  day. 
It  is  estimated  that  1.5,000,000  people  are  dabbling  in 
the  market  today  —  an  increase  of  more  than  .3,000  per 
cent  since  shortly  before  the  World  W'^ar.  Nation  wide 
is  now  the  interest  in  quotations  coming  over  the  ticker 
from  Wall  Street  operations. 

At  .3  o’clock  clang  goes  the  gong  bringing  the  day'f 
trading  to  a  close.  It  is  .3:09V2  and  the  closing  quota¬ 
tions  lune  just  come  over  the  ticker.  Eight  and  one- 
half  minutes  elapse  ami  the  hoys  are  crying  “last 
edition  with  W  all  St.  closing  quotati<uis.”  .\s  the  price 
changes  come  t»ver  the  ticker  corrections  are  made  by 
hand-set  composition  —  using  the  individual  type  cast 
by  the  Lanston  Monotype  Machine,  as  this  assures  an 
adequate  .supply  promptly  and  economically,  and  with¬ 
out  the  delay  consequent  upon  ordering  the  required 
material  from  the  type  foun«lry. 

t 

This  marvelous  achievement  in  cutting  down  the  time 
has  been  made  possible  through  development  of  the 
Bcrry-Mingle  System  for  handling  the  quotations 
recorded  on  the  ticker  of  the  tradings  on  the  Big  Board, 
the  Curl)  and  the  Bond  Market.  W  atch  the  practical 
demonstration  at  the  Exposition  at  the  W'^aldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  week  of  April  22nd.  showing  tlie  actual  market 
quotations  as  they  come  over  the  ticker  and  the  method 
of  handling  so  that  in  3^^  minutes  after  the  ticker 
records  the  last  figure  the  form  goes  to  the  press  room! 

Printing  Full  Market  Quotations  Will  Boost  Your 
Circulation! 


Fi>r  information  in  detail  rtmsnlt 

BERRY-MINGLE  CO.,  INC. 

Printing  Production  Engineers 
FLATIRON  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

17.S  Fifth  Avrnue  at  23rd  St.  TrlephoiM*:  Algonquin  1620 


Acivertifeing  work  has  been  variously  (l<*serilH‘(l  as  a  craft, 
a  business,  an  art,  an  industry,  a  profession.  All  tnn*  — 
and  all  point  to  the  same  eonclusion.  It  is  an  oeenpation 
where  staff  personnel  is  everything.  The  stor)  of  an  aj^eney 
is  told  in  its  men  and  womtMi. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCOKI'OK  ATKI) 

ADVERTISING 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  BCFFALO 

MaCORMICK  BUILDINC  lO  STATE  STREET  220  UELARARE  AVEMI  E 


GEORGE  F.  GDI  GE 
Director  and  Accotmt 
Repreacniativc 
New  York 


GERALD  H.  CARSON 


RICHARD  K.  ni  ACKR  KI  I. 


R.  L.  HI  RST 

PrraiHcnt  of  Batten.  Rartoa, 
Dumtinc  A  Osborn  ( Corpora* 


GEORGE  L.  MATTHESON 

Anaiatant  Arcouot 
Rcprcitcntative 
AVir  lorfc 


CARL  BIRGER 
Art  Department 


HARRY  A.  HOLLOWAY 

AMintant  Manafierof 
Af'f'tMiniinii  Department 
New  York 


SARA  II.  TEALL 

AMialant  Af'cinint 
Kepre»enlative 
AVm  York 
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MOBILE  PRESS  APPEARS 
AS  AFTERNOON  DAILY 


K.  B.  Chandler  Head*  New  Alabama 
Paper  a*  Publisher  and  President 
Henry  P.  Ewald,  Former 
A.  P.  Man,  i*  Editor 


With  Mavor  Cecil  I’.atcs  prosiuK  the 
tiuttoii  which  starUfl  its  press,  the  Mobile 
(.Ma.)  Press  made  its  initial  ap|K-arance 


OFFERING  TRIPS  TO  CARRIERS 

Tours  of  the  W'est  Iiwlies  and  Wash- 
ingtijii  are  the  rewards  offered  carrier 
txiys  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
as  the  result  of  a  circulation  campaign 
lH:ginning  this  week  and  to  extend 
through  May  4.  Three  W  est  Indies  trips 
will  be  awarded  to  three  white  carriers 
who  earn  the  greatest  number  of  points. 
.\  fourth  trip  will  t>e  awarded  to  the 
<listrict  manager  who  has  the  l>est  record. 
Three  automobile  trijts  to  Washington 
will  Ite  awarded  negro  carriers. 


ANNOUNCING 


I  • 


ji 


R.  B.  Chandler. 


Monday,  .\pril  l.\  as  an  afternoon  daily. 
More  than  40  l<Kal  busine.ss  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  hold  stock  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  comp^iy. 

K.  B.  t'handler.  formerly  presid«it  and 
Keneral  manager  of  tlw  Hirmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  Publishing  t  omjtany  and 
publisher  of  the  Creenx'itle  (  S.  C. )  Pied¬ 
mont  is  executive  head  of  the  Press  _a> 
publisher  and  president,  while  Frederick 
Sale,  formerly  a<lvertising  director  cif 
the  Richmond  ( Va. )  l-eader  is 

business  and  advertising  manager. 

The  news  and  editorial  departments  will 
l>e  directed  by  Henry  P.  Kwald,  former 
feature  edit<»r  of  the  S<»utliern  I  tivision 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Beverly  T.  Whitntire.  formerly  of  the 
Creenvilie  (S.  (^ )  .V<’7i'r  and  I'iedmont, 
is  managing  editor. 

J.  B.  Kilgo.  recently  with  the  I.exiiig- 
loH  (Ky.)  Herald,  manages  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  T.  C.  Mcla-more  of 
Mobile  is  foreman  of  the  coinjwsing 
room  and  K.  K.  Cargill  i-  in  charge  of 
the  press  and  steresitytK-  <le|>artments. 

The  Press  has  full  leased  wire  service 
of  the  Cniterl  Press.  Three  regular 
editions  are  distributed  <laily.-  The  Press 
has  contracted  for  Bell  Syiulicate  fea¬ 
tures.  a  daily  cartotm  by  Webster  from 
the-  New  York  World  .'syndicate  and 
Shoe  Kraft  and  (ireater  Sales  .\d  K«-a- 
ture  cut  services.  The  mei-hanical  eipiip- 
ment  includes  a  .^i-jtage  (loss  press  with 
color  deck  and  a  Hoe  fini'hing  machine 
with  Ludlow.  Fdrod  and  l.iiKityiK-  e<|uip- 
ment  in  the  composing  r<M>m.  The  iiai)er 
occupies  a  completely  remodelled  building 
to  which  it  holds  title. 

Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  F’ress.  Mr.  ('handler 
issued  a  iMiblic  statement  describing  the 
policies  of  operation  to  be  followed  by 
the  jwper  and  in  which  he  declared  that. 
“Those  numerous  and  public-spirited 
Mohilians  who  have  invested  money  on 
this  enterprise  have  dofie  so  with  the 
agriement  and  tinderstanding  that  their 
ownershij)  of  stock  and  interest  therein 
does  not  give  them,  individuallv  or  col¬ 
lectively.  the  right  to  dictate  the  news, 
edittirial  or  business  policy  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  iiaiKT.  .\nd  no  outside  in¬ 
fluence  whatever  has  any  control  over  the 
ptdicy  or  actions  of  the  Mofiile  Press.” 


TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 

Tlie  Cotnmerce  (Tex.)  Daily  Jimrnal. 
erwned  by  Sterling  Hart  of  Commerce 
and  W.  1).  Hart  of  Cooper,  has  been 
sold  to  I'Mmund  Walker  of  Qiicago. 


A.  B.  C.  ADOPTS  NEW 
MAGAZINE  FORM 

More  Complete  Breakdown  of  Circula¬ 
tion*  Afforded  by  New  Blank*  to 
be  U*ed  After  July  1  — 
Re*ult  of  2  Year*’  Work 

new  .-Vudit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
form  fur  showing  magazine  circulations 
will  lx;  adopted  by  the  ISureau  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  for  u.sc  after  July  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau's  announcement 
to  advertisers  and  advertising  agents  sent 
out  recently.  This  form  is  the  result  ol 
two  years'  work  by  a  committee  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

.\dvertiser  and  agency  members  of  the 
Bureau  were  consulted  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  their  ideas  as  to  what  informa¬ 
tion  would  lx;  most  valuable  to  them  in 
a  circulation  statement  and  publishers 
were  also  afforded  opjiortunity  to  make 
suggestions. 

.\  series  of  conferences  were  held  to 
determine  the  merits  of  particular 
methods  of  breakdown  and  analysis  of 
circulations  during  the  XYZ  Club,  or¬ 
ganization  of  magazine  circulation  man- 
agcr>  were  consulted. 

Although  the  new  features  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  form  were  announced,  it  was  stated 
that  a  more  complete  breakdown  of 
magazine  circulations  was  made  ixjssible 
than  has  hitherto  Ixen  attempted. 


BUSINESS  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Will  Confer  with  President  Hoover 

a*  Part  of  Washington  Program 

A  conference  with  President  Hoover 
at  the  \\  hite  House  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Business  Pajter  Editors  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  •■Kpril  29.  The  general  sessions  of 
the  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Xa- 
•ional  Press  (Tlub. 

The  convention  will  start  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  at  the  Xa- 
titnial  Press  Club  at  10  a.  m.  A  luncheon 
will  lx;  held  at  the  club  at  1  p.  m.,  at 
which  A.  W.  Shaw  will  present  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Recent  Elconomic  Changes,  of 
which  Presklent  H«K>ver  is  chairman. 
'1  his  will  f»e  an  advance  of  the  official 
release  of  the  report. 

The  White  House  conference  will  l»e 
held  at  4..)()  p.  m..  and  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  l.amont  will  lx*  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  at  6..)0.  Editors  of  papers  rep¬ 
resenting  key  industries  will  speak  briefly 
on  cwiditions  in  their  respective  fields. 

Douglas  G’.  Woolf,  Textile  IVorld,  is 
president  of  the  Conference ;  G.  D.  Crain, 
Jr.,  Glass  and  Industrial  .Marketing,  is 
vice-president ;  E.  L.  Shaner,  Iron  T rode 
Ret'ieu',  is  treasurer;  and  Thomas  H. 
Ormsbee,  secretary  is  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  meeting. 


CALIFORNIA  PAPER  SOLD 

(ieorge  and  Russell  Bennitt.  publishers 
of  the  I.ordsburg  (Cal.)  Liberal  and  the 
llolt^ille  (Cal.)  Trilmne.  have  sold  the 
Lilx-ral  to  Eorrestt  Thomas  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  They  also  plan  to  dis{K>se  of  the 
Tribune  and  then  enter  the  New  Mexic<j 
newsi)ai)er  field. 


OGDEN  DAILY  EXPANDS 

The  Ogden  (l.’tah)  Statidard-Lxami- 
ner  has  rearranged  its  plant,  giving  the 
mechanical  and  stereotyping  dejartment 
the  former  editeirial  rooms  and  moving 
the  editorial  nMuns  to  larger  quarters  in 
the  Keisel  building. 


AN 

IMPROVED 
WEB  CONTROL 


BY 

KOHLER 

BROTHERS 


AS  ADVANCED  IN  .OPERAT¬ 
ING  PRINCIPLE  AS  IT  IS  DIS¬ 
TINCTIVE  IN  THE  PROVEN 
RESULTS  WHICH  IT  OBTAINS. 


KOHLER  BROTHERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 

WRIGLEY  BUILDING  NORTH 


NEW  YORK 

EVENING  POST  BUILDING 
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Record 


In  March,  1929,  the 
Post-Dispatch  estab¬ 
lished  New  High  March 
Records  both  in  Total 
Net  Daily  Circulation 
and  in  Total  Paid  Ad¬ 
vertising 


COMPARISONS: 

The  Post-Dispatch  alone  carried  more  home  mer¬ 
chants’  advertising  than  the  second  and  third  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

The  Post-Di^atch  carried  more  National  Adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  St.  Louis  newspaper. 

The  Post-Dispatch  alone  carried  more  "want”  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  second,  third  and  fourth  ncws- 
pa{>ers  combined. 

The  Post-Dispatch  alone  carried  more  Real  Estate 
Advertising  than  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
newspapers  combined. 

The  Post-Dispatch  alone  carried  more  Total  Paid 
Advertising  than  the  second  and  third  newspapers 
combined. 


Concentrated  Circulation  and  Concen¬ 
tration  of  Advertising  •  •  •  •  RESULTS 


WESTERN  ADVERTISING  OFFICE:  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago 
P.  L.  Henriquez.  Manager.  Telephone  Superior  7161-7162 


EASTERN  ADVERTISING  OFFICE:  521  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
R.  A.  Fletcher,  Manager,  Telephone  Lexington  5237 


'lime" 
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CIRCULATORS  DISCUSS 
RADIO  PROBLEMS 

New  York  Aatociation,  Meeting  in 
Binghamton,  Sees  Salutary  Effect 
to  Broadcasting  —  Promotional 
Forum  a  Feature  of  Meeting 


{Hy  Telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Bi.vfiHAMio.N,  X.  V.,  Ajiril  18. — Radio 
broadca-itin).'  of  new  s  events  and  ad- 
vertisiiiK  features  is  aiding  newsjiaiKT 
circulation  by  creating  a  greater  news 
appetite  and  spurring  pro.siiective  pur¬ 
chasers  to  read  advertisements.  This  was 
the  consensus  of  menilK’rs  of  the  New 
York  Stale  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  w'ho  met  in  ISinghainton,  NC  Y., 
April  16  and  17. 

It  was  stated  that  the  printed  word 
could  never  be  replaced  either  in  news 
or  advertising,  and  that  radio,  therefore, 
could  have  nothing  but  a  .salutary  effect 
on  newspaper  sales. 

William  F.  Baldwin,  of  the  Snv  York 
World,  and  president  of  the  association, 
was  in  charge  of  all  the  sessions  which 
were  held  in  the  .\rlington  Hotel.  More 
than  50  circulation  managers,  represent¬ 
ing  practically  all  leading  newsiiapers  in 
the  State,  attended. 

One  of  the  most  inijKirtant  sessions  was 
when  each  manager  explained  his  own 
“liest"  promotional  plan  and  told  of  its 
advantages  or  disadvantages.  Many  of 
circulation  men  said  they  cmiiloy  solic¬ 
itors  and  newsboys  to  ge*  more  subscrip¬ 
tions.  and  others  use  novel  means,  in- 
duding  the  awarding  of  prizes  or  the 
leaving  of  sample  copies  with  colored 
stickers  attached  uikhi  which  is  printetl 
attractive  statements  about  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
circulation  methods  user!  to  distribute 
more  papers  would  dejn-nd  on  the  size  of 
the  communit)  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  circulation  department 
to  use  in  promotion  work. 

Many  members  pointed  out  extremely 
large  increases  in  their  circulation  fig¬ 
ures.  but  it  was  shown  in  most  cases  that 
considerable  amount  of  money  had  been 
user!  to  increase  the  circulation.  One 
memlKT  declared  that  they  had  tried  plan 
after  plan  for  increasing  circulation  and 
each  time  found  that  the  scheme  workeil 
to  advantage,  but  at  this  time,  they  have 
done  away  with  premiums  and  prizes  and 
arc  beginning  to  get  a  large  increase  at 
no  cost  at  all. 

The  members  agreed  with  the  idea  of 
getting  away  from  so  many  of  the  fruit¬ 
less  promotion  plans,  which  are  attempted 
again  and  again  in  an  effort  to  increase 
circulation  figures.  Circulation  ki“eps  a 
paper  going,  it  was  agreed,  but  carefully 
laid  plans,  should  be  the  only  ones  used 
today  for  promotion  wofk. 

John  M.  .\nnenburg.  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  l.cdger,  and  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  .-Xsso- 
ciation,  addressed  the  o|»cning  meeting. 
F.  S.  I.*vy  of  the  .Vetu  York  Herald- 
Tribune  read  a  paper  f»n  “Circulation  In¬ 
come — What  R:itio  Should  it  Bear  to  the 
Cost  of  Operation?”  He  said  there  is 
“no  hard  and  fast  rule  in  connection  with 
such  a  ratio.”  and  pointed  out  that  the 
matter  is  almost  wholly  governed  by 
geographical  location,  the  size  of  a  paper 
and  its  circulation. 

“What  might  apply  to  a  paper  of  the 
'tabloid’  type  would  not  apply  to  one  of 
standard  size,"  »id  Mr.  Levy  in  closing. 

Reports  were  also  read  by  F.  J.  Clan- 
cey,  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  first 
vice-president  of  the  association,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee;  Louis 
Gautier  of  zhe  New  Yor'-  World,  as 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee 
and  Alfred  \V'.  Cockerill  of  the  Utica 
Press,  as  association  secretary.  O.  W. 
Kennedy,  manager  of  the  Ocveland  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  of  Cleveland,  O., 
sp^e  briefly  on  the  work  of  that  organ¬ 
ization. 

Talks  were  given,  or  papets  read  at 
the  morning  session  as  follows :  Seth 
I.  Moore  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  on 
‘‘The  Accident  Policy — Is  It  Superior  to 
Other  Forms  of  Premiums?”  M.  A. 
Miner  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  on 
“Magazine  Clubbii^  to  Get  Mail  Sub¬ 
scriptions  on  a  Daily  Newspaper — What 
Are  the  Advantages?"  and  J.  A.  Abey 


EDITOR  AM)  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

.April  22-23  .A-suciated  Pre?-8, 
annual  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria, 
.New  York. 

April  2C  23-26  .A.  N.  1*.  A.  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Vi  aldorf-.Asloria, 
New  York. 

April  26  27— .'wjutli  Texas  Press 
•Association  meeting.  San  Antonio. 

April  29  .National  (Conference  of 
Busine.ss  Paper  Eilitors.  meeting, 
Vi  asliington,  1).  C. 

May  2 — Annual  meeting,  (Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspaper  Assn., 
Toronto.  Out. 

May  .3-11— Journalism  Week, 
S-hool  of  journalism.  University 
of  .Missouri,  (Columbia. 

.May  .3-11  — Missouri  Press  Assn.., 
63rd  session,  (Columbia,  .Mo. 

May  9-  -Texas  W'omen's  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Alpine. 
Tex. 


of  the  Utica  Observer-Disiiatch,  on 
"I’xiy  Contests — Do  They  Pay?” 

Following  each  pajier  or  talk,  a  round 
table  discussion  was  held  on  the  subject, 
with  various  memliers  giving  their  ex- 
IK-riences  on  these  topics. 

.Among  those  present,  liesides  those  al- 
reaily  mentioned,  were  Charles  E.  Blewer 
of  the  Binghautton  Press.  Harry  Clem¬ 
ents  of  the  Oiu'ida  Dispatch.  Glen  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  Jamcstiricn  Leader-Rcpuhli- 
ean,  I.  .A.  Blanchfield  of  the  Awslerdaui 
Ejriiiitg  Recorder.  .Alton  H.  .Adams  of 
the  ll'afcrfotin  Times.  K.  Scott  Rowley 
of  the  Jawesto'iist  Post.  James  M.  .Arm¬ 
strong  of  the  Jamestown  Journal,  C.  B. 
Klingman  of  the  Binghamton  Sun, 
Louis  Weinstock  and  M.  .A.  Rosen  of  the 
New  A'ork  Metropolitan  News  Company. 
W.  L.  .Argue  of  tlie  Toronto  Star,  James 
McKernan  of  the  Kings  County  Delivery 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  I-ee  F.  Reilley  of 
the  Corning  p.i  cning  I.cader.  .A.  A.  Bran¬ 
don  of  the  f.ong  Island  Press  of  Jamaica. 
W.  C.  Hilton  and  M.  .A.  Miner  of  the 
Syracuse  Po.O-Standard,  Daniel  W.  Tan¬ 
ner  of  the  Utica  Obseryer-Dir patch,  .Al- 
liert  D.  Clark  of  the  Buffalo  Times.  T.a 
Vern  Lewis  of  the  Ithaca  Journal-.Xetes. 
Harry  Baltz  of  the  Elmira  Star-(',azctte. 
J.  M.  Scott  of  the  Ncsi'  York  li’nrhl. 
(Tiarles  Westfield  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Raymond  I.  Crane  of  the  Ifornell 
r.vcning  Tribune-Times.  I.ouis  F.  Gautier 
of  the  Neu'  York  World,  and  T.  T.  Hen¬ 
ley  of  the  Schenectady  Union-Star. 

James  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editok 
&  PfBLtsHER.  was  elected  to  honorary 
membership  of  the  state  association. 


GOLDSBORO  ARGUS  SOLD 

The  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  .drgus  has  been 
sold  by  Joseph  E.  Robinson,  publisher,  to 
a  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Golds¬ 
boro  Argus  Company,  headed  by  B.  Arp 
I.awrence.  secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina  Press  .Association.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  edited  the  paper  for  the  past  40 
years. 


Onu  newspaper — tke  Pittsburgb  | 
PRESS  —  blaakeU  the  great 
Pittaburgb  market,  the  fifth  larg- 
eat  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  throngh 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver- 
tiaer  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Serippo-H award  Nompmpor 
National  Advertiaing 
Department 


250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Qty 

Nmt  YsrS  eaistss  Dsestt  Atlsats 
ass  Frmsslin  Lss  Assste  BsatUs 


FLORIDA  PRESS  SEEKS 
LEGAL  REFORMS 

Legislative  Program  Adopted  By 

Dailies  Meeting  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  —  Oppose  State  Print¬ 
ing  Plant 

The  legislative  program  of  the  Florida 
Press  .Association  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies  of  Florida,  in  .St  Peters¬ 
burg,  Saturday,  April  13.  The  same 
program  adopted  by  the  state  press  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  J.  E.  W  orthington, 
I.;ike  Wales,  was  given  the  meeting  by 
C.  C.  Carr,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Associated  Dailies. 

The  first  item  was  one  of  opixisition 
to  the  proposal  to  change  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  publication  of  delinquent  tax  lists 
in  newspapers,  substituting  a  method  of 
jKisting  them  in  public  places. 

The  Shuman  bill,  providing  that  legal 
notices,  in  order  to  be  considered  legal, 
must  lie  published  in  newspapers  that 
have  a  fiona  fide  subscription  list  of  two 
year's  standing,  was  indorsed.  .An  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  by  Herbert  Davidson, 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  Neivs- Journal,  to 
re(|uire  that  any  official  publication  must 
have  an  SO  per  cent  net  paid  circulation. 
This  amendment  was  rejected,  however, 
on  the  grotinils  that  it  might  work  a 
hardship  on  the  small  country  news¬ 
iiapers. 

A  bill  to  require  all  public  IkkIIc^  that 
handle  public  moneys  to  record  anil  pub¬ 
lish  itemized  statements  of  disbursements 


of  funds  10  days  after  the  first  of  r, 
month,  was  indorsed. 

Opposition  was  expressed  to  esi.31,!;. 
ment  of  the  proposed  state-owned  prim 
mg  plant.  .Approval  was  given  the  r- 
tention  of  improvements  of  the  law 
(|uiring  that  lists  of  voters  be  publi-'r 
on  the  theory  that  such  publication  » 
tend  to  prevent  graveyard  voting. 

The  program  opposes  the  bill 
would  make  three  publications  of  lee- 
notices  .sufficient,  instead  of  the  four  • 
five,  or  in  some  instances  nine,  now  • 
quired. 

The  meeting  .Saturday  was  largely 
tended,  with  St.  Petersburg  m 
acting  as  hosts.  An  entertainment  p- 
gram  followed  the  handling  of  hu-,'nf 
matters.  The  association  accepted 
invitation  of  Mr.  Davidson  to  hold  1 
fall  meeting  at  Daytona  Beach. 

BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 

The  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Herald  has  let. 
contract  for  a  new  building,  to  (.. 
$15.0(K>,  and  to  be  completed  within  i  t 
days.  Business  and  news  offices  hi\. 
been  moved  from  the  old  building  to  :c 
other  location,  and  will  be  separate  fr  . 
the  mechanical  department  until  the  : - 
building  is  completed. 


CHINA  PAPER  CHANGES  NAMI 

The  Shanghai  (China)  Evening  Sr.i: 
on  April  16  changed  its  name  to 
Evi’uing  Post  because  of  the  simil.c*’ 
U-tween  its  name  and  that  of  the  N'yrf. 
China  Daily  News.  Carl  Crow  is  e  i  t' 
:md  publisher  of  the  Post,  which  is 
only  .American  paper  in  Shanghai. 


TRUMAN 
A. 

DEWEESE 

(no 

Formerly  Vire-Presldent  in 
Charge  of  Advertising  and 
Publicity  for  the  Shredtled  Wheat 
Coiii|>aiiy. 

He  joins  the  Preshrey  organization, 
bringing  to  it  additional  experience 
and  knowledge  of  unusual  value  to 
the  manufacturers  of  food  products. 


FRANK  PRESBREY  COMPANY 

t^A.  dverti  sing 
247  Park  Avenue  -  -  New  York 


With  Stock 
Market  Reports 


See  h«>w  it  i;*  <l«>iie  in  the  .Mono¬ 
type  Exhibit  at  tht^  N.  I*.  A. 
('onven  ti<»n,  ^ulil«»rf- Astoria 
Hotel,  April  22n«l  to  26th. 


MONOTYI’K  TYI’K  &  RULE  CASTER 
Miikes  Ty|X'  from  4  to  116  Point;  Pulton,  Ix'ada  and 
SluKH  from  I  to  12  Ptnnt 


There  will  Ik*  a  practical  dcinoiist ration  of  the 
method  of  setting  stock  tal)h‘s  in  Monotvpc- 
cast  type  which  cnahh's  lu'wsjiapcrs  to  put  editions 
on  the  street  in  from  tdjiht  to  ten  niinntt's  after 
cpiotations  come  in  ov<*r  the  ticker — the  fastest 
method  ever  devised  for  placing  this  im|)ortant 
m*ws  feature  hefon'  m*wspa|M*r  n*adcrs.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  onr  Exhibit  is  nunh^  in  (‘onjnnction  with 
the  Rcrrv-Mingh‘  Eo.,  Inc..  Printing  Erodnetion 
EngiiUM'rs,  Flatiron  Hnilding.  N<‘w  ^  ork. 

Set‘  th(‘  Monotype  Giant  Easter  casting  tvpc  in 
sizes  from  42  to  72  jioint  and  furniture  from  18 
to  72  point. and  the  Monotvpc |k‘-& -Hole  (]astt‘r 
making  tv]>e  and  ornaments  np  to  46  point,  and 
strip  rnl(‘s.  l(*ads  and  slngs  np  to  12  point. 

Full  Market  Report  Over  the 
Ticker  at  the  Exhibit 


than  two  hiiinlrrd  daiiv  ii«‘ws|»a|M‘rH aildril  to  th<‘ir 
Aloiiotv|M‘,  iiia(*hin«‘  <M|ni|>iii«‘iit  and  lU'arly  oin*  liiindr<*d 
installed  their  first  Monotype  during  the  past  year. 


MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
Makn  Typr  (mm  42  tu  72  Point:  Metal  Furniture 
from  18  to  72  Point 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  Advertisement  Set  in  Monotype  Uud<NU  Family;  Main  Heading  in  Monotype  Sueamline  Hlock 


uMir 


I* 


1 


THE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 

It  consists  of  two  complete  Pony  Autoplate  casting  ’mechanisms 
and  a  single  Pony  Autoplate  finishing  mechanism,  combined  in 
such  a  way  that  it  produces  double  the  output  of  the  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate*  Machine.  In  this  machine  the  finishing  mechanism  'auto¬ 
matically  swings  into  position  to  receive,  finish,  cool,  and  dry  casts 
from  both  casting  mechanisms. 


Double  output  is  obtained  without  doubling  investment  or  floor 
space. 

Price,  $9,875 

f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


THE  PONY  .AUIU^ 
It  casts,  shapes,  shaves,  trimi  ok,  ( 
printing  plates,  uniformly  aa'  :e  in 
that  require  neither  hand-piap.  hf 
nor  hand-drying. 

Pricefc,45i 

f.  o.  b.  PUi^New 


Machines  may 


R.  HOE  ^  COMPANY,  INC. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  CoRPoki 


AU 
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The  publisher  who  anticipates  growth  but  does  not  rc^quire  imme¬ 
diately  the  full  capacity  of  the  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 
LATE  MACHINE  will  find  well  worth  while  the  possibilities  of  growth  which  the 

ols,  dries  and  delivers  perfect  Single  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine  offers  him. 

Je  in  curvature  and  thickness,  p  . 

I  hand-tooling,  hand-dipping,  ^ 


),450 

■  New  Jersey 


(Second  casting  unit  with  operating  mechanism  $2950) 
f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


itred  of  us  or  of 


ALTER  SCOTT  ^  COMPANY 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Fit  Every  Publishers  Needs 


iult  of  our  endeavor  to 
benefits  of  Automatic 
troduction  of  the  Auto- 


Autoplate  Machine  in- 
Twin  Pony  Autoplate 
Twin  Pony  Autoplate 


THE  SINGLE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHI^  £ 


The  Single  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine  consists  of  two  of  the 
three  units  of  a  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  It  is  identical  in 
operation  and  output  with  the  popular  Pony  Autoplate  Machine, 
hut  its  producing  capacity  may  be  doubled  at  any  time  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  adding  a  second  casting  mechanism.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  The  second  casting  unit  may 
be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
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E  D  I 


MONOPOLY  AND  THE  PRESS 


% V  7  HO  owns  llie  daily  press?”  asks  The 
Nation.  It  then  proceeds  to  show  a  set 
of  facts  indicating  that  monopolistic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  nation’s  iiewspai»ers  is  just  ahead — 
perhaps  a  year  or  two.  The  Nation  asserts  that  the 
International  Paper  an<l  Power  Company  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  “virtual  monoi><>ly  on  the  whole  North 
American  pafR-r  market”  and  it  Iwses  its  opinkni 
that  the  daily  press  will  ultimately  fall  under  this 
control  on  reports  that  the  International  is  buying 
into  large  city  dailies.  The  International  “brazenly 
defies  the  American  government  and  its  anti-trust 
laws  and  virtually  dares  the  government  to  investi¬ 
gate  its  manifold  activities,”  says  The  Nation.  The 
methcxls  of  President  Archibald  R.  Graustein,  manager 
for  groups  of  Boston  and  New  York  t>ankers,  are 
looked  upon  in  the  article  as  a  menace  to  the  free 
press,  to  say  nothing  of  an  immediate  peril  to  the 
publishing  industry  in  general. 

The  Nation  article  is  exaggerated.  However,  it 
possesses  elements  of  grave  truth  at  which  we  do  not 
blink.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Graustein  and 
the  banking  groups  he  represents  have  an  undoubte<l 
design  upon  monopolistic  control  of  the  newsprint 
industry,  with  vast  pf)wer  interests  in  the  Itackground. 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  attempt  to  cover  the  fact 
that  the  International  is  attempting  to  buy  or  has 
actually  bought  important  interests  in  certain  news¬ 
paper  properties.  I>ast  week  we  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  .SO-per  cent  intere.st  in  Hosion  Herald  and 
Tratvler.  S.  E.  Thomason,  of  Chicago,  docs  not  deny 
that  certain  capital  used  by  him  in  the  purchase  of 
Chicago  Journal  and  other  pro|H‘rties  was  Interna¬ 
tional  money.  The  whole  newspaper  field  for 
months  has  resounded  with  rumors  that  International 
capital  was  in  pursuit  of  various  newspapers  of  large 
cities.  Mr.  (iraustein  may  believe  that  he  can  buy 
newsimpers  just  as  his  company  buys  jK)wer  sites 
and  no  doubt  he,  or  his  principals,  would  say  that 
there  is  no  cssetitial  difference  in  the  two  trans¬ 
actions — it  would  l)e  business.  They  are  mistaken. 

It  is  true  that  the  newsprint  interests,  led  by  the 
International,  arc  in  prrtcess  of  effecting  a  system 
of  control  which  defies  United  States  anti-trust  laws 
and  sets  up  the  remarkable  theory  that  it  is  good 
business  for  the  publisher  to  contract  for  his  news¬ 
print  supply  five  years  in  advance  without  price 
stipulation,  merely  to  gain  the  advantages  of  .service. 
But  that  story  is  by  no  means  complete.  A  chapter 
will  be  added  next  week  at  the  Waldorf. 

The  Nati(>n  thinks  it  is  strange  indeed  that  the 
.American  Newspa|ier  Publishers  Association  and 
editors  across  the  land  should  not  thunder  protests, 
and  couples  up  with  this  idea  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thomasem  is  the  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  pajH-r 
committee  and  that  Elisha  Hanson,  lawyer,  repre¬ 
sents  at  WashingttMi  both  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the 
International  Paper  and  Power  Company.  E^uitor  & 
PuBMSHFs’s  view  is  that  both  Mr.  Thomason  and 
Mr.  Hanson  should  resign  connecticxis  with  the  news¬ 
print  organization.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  Mr. 
Thomason  did  offer  to  resign  from  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
paper  committei'  at  the  recent  meeting  in  New  York. 
His  colleagues  itisisted  upon  his  remaining.  In  our 
opinion  the  Washington  representative  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  organization  should,  by  all  means, 
be  free  of  newsprint  alliances.  Some  New  England 
editors  are  thundering  protests  against  the  Herald- 
Traveler  deal 

It  is  i>atently  absurd  to  assert  that  the  press  of 
the  United  States  is  falling  under  the  control  of  a 
monopoly  and  if  Mr.  Graustein  and  his  banker  asso¬ 
ciates  believe  that  organized  capital  can  gain  control 
of  this  vast  empire  or  use  it  to  dominate  American 
public  opinion  they  are  dreaming  the  dreams  of  lotus 
eaters.  There  are  more  than  two  thousand  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Unite<I  States  representing  all 
shades  of  policy  and  degrees  of  service.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  are  not  on  the  market  for  barter 
and  sale  in  the  ccanmon  terms  of  commerce.  Those 
who  own  them  do  not  view  their  function  as  mere 
business.  This  may  sound  dogmatic,  we  do  not 
doubt,  to  Mr.  Graustein  and  his  asscxriates,  but  they 
will  not  claim  a  better  ac()uaintance  with  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  newspaperdf)m  than  we,  nor  better  compre¬ 
hend  the  spirit  which  animates  .American  free  press. 


RIAL 


Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some 
another;  for  the  assembly  was  confused;  and 
the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were 
come  together. — Acts,  XIX;  32. 


Such  a  discussion  as  this  always  comes  down  to  a 
single  fundamental.  The  .American  newspaper  is 
|K>werful  and  useful  primarily  by  reason  of  its  quasi¬ 
public  function,  controlled  by  a  constitutional  grant 
of  freedom.  It  cannot  survive  as  a  mere  money¬ 
making  tool  of  monopoly,  or  indeed  of  any  individual. 
Great  newspaper  successes  are  controlled  by  freemen. 
The  newspaper  is  not  a  public  utility  and  those  who 
would  make  it  a  public  utility  must  know  that  to  do 
so  would  inevitably  and  justifiably  siR-ll  government 
control. 

We  ask  the  readers  of  Ejhtok  &  Priii.iSHF.R  to 
review  the  pages  of  prjrtraits  of  some  100  pioneers 
of  the  American  free  press,  contained  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  which  we  are  circulating  with  this  number.  Did 
the  struggles  and  victories  of  those  men  represent  a 
dollar  goal?  Was  the  object  to  build  an  instrument 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  public,  for  the  sale  of 
m.aterial.  for  any  other  mere  element  of  business? 
f)r  was  the  prime  purpose  to  perfect  an  in.strument 
of  information  and  guidance  that  the  democracy 
might  succeed  through  an  informed  public  opinion? 
Mr.  Graustein  and  his  bankers  have  served  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  very  badly  by  giving  color  to  existing 
I>essimism  regarding  press  indeiRfndence  in  the  age 
Ilf  feverish  materialism. 


THE  CONVENTIONS 

Business  of  unusual  importance  awaits  the 
newspaper  publishers,  members  of  the  Associatetl 
Press  and  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
s(R-iation,  when  they  assemble  for  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings  next  week.  .An  old  era  is  closing,  a  new  open¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  fitting  in  more  ways  than  rxie  that  this 
gathering  of  newspaper  men  is  the  last  major  as¬ 
semblage  at  the  historic  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Newsprint  p;qH*r  promises  to  provide  the  princiiwl 
topic  of  discussiiMi  before  the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  convention. 

New  meth(Rls  and  channels  of  communication  will 
occupy  the  .Associated  Press,  which  has  been  an  in¬ 
terested  if  unrepresented  party  to  Federal  efforts  at 
allocation  of  radio  communication  bands.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  of  news  gathered  by  .A.  P.  is  not  a  new  question 
for  that  organization,  but  the  policy  may  l)e  restated. 
We  prophesy  that  the  2*)th  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  P.  and  the  42d  convention  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A. 
will  1h‘  l<Hig  remembered. 


NEW  YORK  LINAGE  REPORTS 

ARESOLULTION  was  adopted  by  tbe  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  of  New  York  City  on  April 
4,  as  announced  in  Fjutor  &  Poblishkk  on 
.April  6,  as  follows ; 


Kf.solvf.d,  That  the  official  advertisinz  linaze  fizures 
(or  New  York  nrwspa|iers  are  the  fizures  compiled  by 
the  Advertising  Record  Comjiany  of  New  York  and 
(hicago. 

lhat  the  measuring  methods  used  by  the  Advertising 
Record  Company  here  are  identical  with  those  used  by 
this  service  in  the  measurement  of  Chicago  newspapers. 
The  Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City  approves 
the  suggestion  made  in  Rditoz  &  Pvii.iSHea  for  a 
nation  measuring  bureau,  hut  suggests  that  the  figures 
quoted  for  any  city  be  the  official  figures  adopted  by 
that  city. 

That  if  Editob  &  Piiblisues  continue  to  publish 
the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Media  Records  Service 
and  they  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Advertising 
Record  Company,  it  will  create  confusion  and  disputes 
with  space  buyers  of  advertising  agencies  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Publishers  Association  suggests  tlut 
figures,  to  lie  of  value,  will  only  be  so  when  official 
figures  are  used. 


Ebitor  &  PcBLiSHEK,  believing  tliat  this  matter 
which  touches  the  fundamentals  of  advertising  re¬ 
quired  full  discussion,  asked  the  New  York  publishers 
to  hear  our  views  and  a  special  meeting  of  the  mcm- 
Iters  was  held  for  the  purpose  last  week  on  Friday. 
Our  readers  in  general  are  entitled  to  a  report  on  the 
matter. 


\Ve  reviewed  the  history  of  linage  statistics,  the 
first  tabulation  of  which  apiieared  in  EIditor  &  Pub- 
i.isHKk  in  l‘>15.  Since  that  time  we  have  reported 
linage  as  news  at  stated  intervals,  our  reports  coming 
from  publishers  by  means  of  questionnaires.  More 
and  more  the  advertising  field  has  accepted  these 
statistics  as  basic  data.  For  more  than  15  years 
Ejiitor  &  PuBLisHKK  has  been  a  subscriber  to  New 
V'ork  Evening  Post  Statistical  bureau. 

The  editors  of  this  journal  have  long  realized  that 
the  system  we  were  using  was  not  scientific,  measure¬ 
ments  being  variable  owing  to  widely  differing  meth¬ 
ods.  Classifications  often  were  at  odds.  Ebitor  4 
PuBLisHFii  has  long  advocated  a  standard,  nation¬ 
wide  measuring  system,  controlled  cooperatively  in 
the  manner  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  We 
recognized  linage,  however,  as  a  huge  and  expensive 
undertaking  and  have  contented  ourselves  with  such 
figures  as  were  available. 

The  Advertising  Record  Company,  referred  to  in 
the  resolution,  is  only  one  of  perhaps  25  measuring 
concerns  in  the  various  large  cities,  each  employing 
its  own  method  and  system  of  classification.  This 
lack  of  a  standard  has  made  comparisons  of  scattered 
groups  wholly  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  totals  and 
doubly  doubtful  as  regards  classifications. 

About  a  year  ago  Ebitor  &  Publisher  learned  of 
the  ambitious  plans  of  Media  Records,  Inc.,  to  meas¬ 
ure  linage  on  a  nation-wide  system.  The  company 
was  thoroughly  investigated  and  Editor  &  Piuilishm, 
Ixting  satisfied  that  it  promised  to  bring  out  a  linage 
news  service  of  high  value,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  it  to  receive  the  service,  paying  the  regular 
subscription  fee.  Copies  of  this  ccmtract  were  offered 
to  the  New  York  publishers.  Editor  &  Publishw 
has  no  interest  in  Media  Records,  Inc.,  beyond  that  of 
a  subscriber.  Media  Records  service  is  now  measur¬ 
ing  393  papers  in  83  cities,  supplying  service  to  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers,  some  60  advertising  agencies,  three 
advertising  trade  journals,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commence  and  the  federal  Department  of  Commerce. 

While  we  appreciated  the  suggestions  of  the  New 
York  publishers  they  did  not  seem  to  be  practical. 
Manifestly,  we  could  not  present  the  nation-wide  fig¬ 
ures  of  Media  Records  with  the  chief  cities.  New 
York  and  Chicago,  left  out.  However,  we  were  glad 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  statistics  of  the 
Advertising  Record  Company  be  published  in  our 
news  columns  and  promised  to  give  such  publicity  to 
the  totals  as  they  are  made  available.  We,  of  course, 
concedeil  the  full  right  of  the  New  York  publishers 
to  denominate  the  statistics  of  the  .Advertising 
Record  Company  as  official,  but  E'iiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  news  independence  would  demand  that  wt 
also  publish  the  Media  service  reports. 

It  was  held  in  the  resolution  that  such  a  policy  as 
this  might  create  confusion  and  disputes  with  space 
buyers,  and  this  Edihir  &  Publish™  would  regret 
but  we  would  believe  that  such  confusion  would  lie 
short-lived  and  would  but  pave  the  way  to  the  highly 
desirable  end  of  standardized  linage  rejxirts  for  the 
whole  country.  As  will  Ir;  seen,  were  E'ditor  &  Pub¬ 
lish™  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  it  would  not  affect  their  expressed  purpose,  for 
Media  Records  reports  are  available  to  the  advertising 
field  from  sources  other  than  Editor  &  Publish™. 
EIditor  &  Publish™  could  not  suppress  the  informa¬ 
tion,  even  were  it  disposed  to  do  so. 

E-Pitor  &  Publisher  will  continue  to  attempt, 
within  its  power,  to  yield  the  highest  possible  service 
to  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fraternities.  We 
believe  news  independence  is  our  chief  obligation  to 
the  field.  Our  object  is  to  obtain  and  publish 
authentic  audits  of  advertising  linage,  friMn  whatever 
source.  Linage  statistics  found  to  be  irresponsible  or 
deliberately  inaccurate  will  lie  discarded  by  us  without 
prompting. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  in  the  realm  of  linage 
statistics  there  is  unmeasured  opportunity  to  improve 
advertising  service.  Editor  &  Publisher  again  thanks 
the  New  York  publishers  for  their  suggestions,  urges 
further  study  of  the  subject  from  a  national  rather 
than  local  viewpoint,  and  bespeaks  the  patience  of  all 
newspaper  publishers  to  the  enviable  end  that  linage 
reports  in  this  country  shall  be  taken  from  the 
slough  of  guessing,  competitive  manipulation  or  dis¬ 
organized  measuring  and  made  worthy  of  confidence. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


!  r*  UWARD  H.  BUTLER,  e<litor  and 
!  Jj  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Evenini; 
I  .VtW  was  a  luncheon  guest  of  President 
Hoover  in  the  White  House  April  13. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  president  of  the 
I  Clerfland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
have  returned  home  after  siK-nding  two 
months  on  the  West  Coast  of  Florida. 

Louis  Wiley,  bu.siness  manager  of  the 
I  .V«e  York  Times,  delivered  an  address 
I  before  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
.\inerican  Oil  Burner  Associatimi  meet- 
I  inf[  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Xew 
I  York,  April  9. 

N’orman  E.  Mack,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  has  l>een  electetl  a  director 
of  the  Elias  Aircraft  and  Manufacturing 
company,  Buffalo  airplane  manufac¬ 
turers. 

William  V.  Kelley,  president  of  the 
Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing 
I  company,  and  his  son,  Kus.sell  P.  Kelley, 
president  of  the  Kimble  Electric  com¬ 
pany,  have  been  admitted  to  meml)ership 
in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the  Haleigh 
(N.C)  Times  was  presented  with  a  lov¬ 
ing  cup  April  9  on  his  retirement  as 
Sunday  School  superintendent  of  the 
Edenton  Street  Meth<»dist  Oiurch. 

George  E'.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  Evening  Gazette, 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  was  chairman  of 
•be  reception  committee  which  welcomed 
Ambassador  Paul  C'lauilel  of  France  to 
Worcester,  April  14,  when  the  latter  was 
I  guest  of  honor  at  the  2.Sth  aniversary  of 
ihe  founding  of  Assumption  College,  the 
lint  French  College  in  the  United  States. 

E.  I.ansing  Ray,  president  of  the 
^  St.  I.ouis  Globe-Democrat,  arrived  in 
New  Y’ork  this  week  on  a  business  trip. 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  for  the  Advertising  and 
Newspaper  Division  for  the  annual  main¬ 
tenance  appeal  of  the  Salvation  Army  to 
take  place  May  1  to  May  LS. 

Guerdon  S.  Holden,  .son  of  Liberty  E. 
Holden,  founder  of  the  Cln>eland  I’lain 
Dtalc.,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  his 
father’s  estate,  has  given  $.s,(KK)  a  year 
for  a  three-year  period  to  the  geology 
d^rtment  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
.Natural  History  for  expansion  work. 
The  fund  will  permit  timely  publication 
of  bulletins  on  scientific  investigations, 
and  an  assistant  curator  will  Ik;  ap¬ 
pointed. 

E.  L.  C.  White,  editor  of  the  Sffeneer 
(la.)  \nvs  Herald,  and  Mrs.  White,  are 
on  a  tour  of  the  west.  Dent  E.  Green  is 
in  charge  of  the  pa|K‘r  during  Mr. 
White’s  absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Delaplaine,  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  have  returned  after 
spending  some  weeks  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  They  made  the  trip  south  and  nortli 
by  motor.  Mr.  Delaplaine,  with  his 
brother,  is  publisher  of  the  Erederick 
Sews  and  Post.  On  April  19  he  will 
observe  the  twentieth  aniversary  of  his 
;.  connection  with  the  News  and  on  the 
same  day  will  also  celebrate  his  forty- 
fourth  birthday. 

George  M.  Shull,  editor  of  the  Mount 
Morris  (N.Y.)  Enterprise  from  1H77  to 
1912,  when  he  retired,  and  prior  to  that 
editor  of  the  Daeun’ille  (\.Y. )  Breeze, 
;  observed  his  92d  birthday  last  week.  He 
;  ij  io  g(X)d  health  and  greeted  many  old 
I  newspaper  friends  on  his  anniversary.  He 
began  his  journalistic  experience  as  a 
-  “dwil’’  in  Dansville,  continuing  to  follmv 
.  this  profession  until  his  retirement  52 
i  years  later. 

!  Guy  Flenner,  former  secretary  of  the 
■  Idaho  Editorial  Association  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  previous,  editor  of  the  Boise 
Statesman,  is  seriously  ill. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

U  UGH  A.  O’DONNELL,  assistant 
_  business  manager  of  the  .\Vtt»  y'ork 
Times,  sailed  on  the  I-a  Bourdonnais 
Wednesday  for  a  two  nxMiths’  trip  to 
Spain. 

Miss  Helen  Flynn,  formerly  of  the 
P^kford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic  statistical 
department  has  been  appointed  secretary 
R.  H.  Dunlap,  advertising  director. 


C.  H.  Greene  has  been  app<iinted  chief 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic 
copy  and  promotion  department,  by  R.  H. 
Dutdap,  advertising  director.  Mr.  Cireene 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post- Intelligencer  and  the 
Donuelly  .-Advertising  Comiuiny,  Chicago. 

John  H.  Harry,  business  manager  of 
the  etknm  Beacon-Journal,  and  his  wife 
were  guests  of  Ix-on  E.  Herman,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  .\fempltis  Press- 
.S'eimitar,  last  week. 

Faigene  R.  ScanliHi,  manager  of  the 
hotel  and  travel  adverti.sing  department 
of  the  Boston  Evening  American  and 
Siutday  Advertiser,  has  recoverinl  from 
a  recent  illness. 

Mrs.  Bishop  Miller  has  joined  the 
Rockford  (111.)  Daily  Republic  classified 
department. 

Robert  J.  Guild,  formerly  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of  the 
Boston  Eivetting  Antcriean,  has  returned 
to  that  publication  and  is  doing  display- 
work. 

VV’.  S.  Hlixrk  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has 
been  chosen  scoutmaster  of  the  north¬ 
west  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  which  will 
attend  the  international  jamboree  to  be 
held  next  .-August  near  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Frederick  S.  Hynd,  of  the  promotion 
department  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
and  Mrs.  Hyml  are  parents  of  a  son 
born  recently. 

F'.  B.  Clancy  has  recently  been  ap- 
I)ointed  local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ventura  (Cal.)  Ventura  County  Star. 
E.  O.  Smith  has  l)een  added  to  the  local 
advertising  display  staff. 

James  B.  Llewellyn,  formerly  of  the 
national  ailvertising  department  f>f  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  on  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence  in  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

John  Kemp,  merchaixlising  manager  of 
the  Copley  newspapers,  recently  spoke 
before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  .Association  at  Los 
.-Angeles. 

F.d.  Meighan,  advertising  solicitor  on 
Memphis  newspapers  for  20  years,  has 
joined  the  .\femphis  Labor  Review,  a 
weekly,  as  advertising  manager.  Meighan 
went  to  the  I.alK)r  Review  from  .Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

E.  J.  Davenport,  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  will 
(leliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  adver¬ 
tising  before  the  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  staffs  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Record  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  or  early  in  May. 

R.  F!.  Dillon,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Altoona  ( I’a.)  Tribune  and  Mrs. 
Dillon  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
.-April  12. 

W.  W.  Courtney,  a  former  .-A.  B.  C. 
auditor  and  more  recently  assistant  man¬ 
ager  and  auditor  tif  Centralia  (111.) 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


VE, /’.-ALTER  S.  B.AI.L,  Sunday  editor 
”  of  the  Proiddenee  Journal,  is  the 
author  of  a  prize-winning  book  which 
grew  out  of  a 
Sunday  feature 
story  in  the 
Journal,  in  which 
influence  of 
English  -  speak¬ 
ing  children  of 
foreign  -  speak¬ 
ing  parents  on 
their  family  wel¬ 
fare  was  de- 

scrilK-d.  Mr.  Ball 
has  iK-en  Sunday 
erlitor  of  the 

jgilKT  since  1910 
with  a  two-year 
interruption  from 
1917  to  1919 

when  he  served  as  .-A.  IL  F.  corre- 

s|x>ndent  in  E'rance  for  his  pai)cr. 

.Although  lM)rn  in  A’ermont,  he  spent 
most  of  his  scIkm>1  years  in  Springfield 
and  Elgin,  111.  Shortly  after  entering 
,-Amherst  ("ollege,  he  was  elected^  fresh¬ 
man  editor  of  the  .-Imherst  .Student, 
weekly  college  pai)er,  and  was_  later 
elected  to  the  iKwrd  of  the  Literary 
Motithly,  Iwing  the  first  student  to  hold 
positions  on  lK)th  piddications  at  the 
same  time. 

.-After  leaving  college  in  bis  junior 
year  Iw  iK-came  a  reixirter  on  the  .Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Reptddican,  but  returned 
to  .-Antherst  sbf)rtly  after  to  comidete  bis 
college  course.  subse<|nently  resuming  his 
|¥isition  on  the  Republican.  .\  few 
months  later  he  iK-camr  city  erlitor  of 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript, 
and  later  managing  e<litor. 

In  19(k>  Mr.  Ball  l)ecame  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  in  1910  was  appointed  Iwad  of  the 
.'Sunday  dep;irtmcnt. 


Evening  .Sentinel,  has  jnine<l  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  staff  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen. 

Harry  Knarr,  formerly  in  charge  of 
radio  advertising  accounts  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  resigned  last  week  to 
l)ecome  promotion  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Majestic  Radio  Distributing 
Corporation. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

R.  MAHONEY,  managing  f<lit<)r 
•  of  the  Boston  E.vening  American,  is 
on  a  vacation.  His  place  is  being  taken 
by  Robert  J.  Gillis.  , 

Harry  E.  Cross,  sjKirts  editor  of  the 
.A'*-!^  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
spending  a  vacation  with  his  mother  at 
his  home  in  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Dan  M.  Carr,  formerly  city  hall  re- 
IMirter  for  the  Kansas  City  J ournal-Posl, 
(Continued  on  ne.tt  page) 


FULKERSON 

Here’s  what  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  says  about  “The  Hotel  Stenog-  • ! 
rapher,”  by  Roe  Fulkerson: 

It  is  one  of  the  features  in  our  paper  which  goes 
over  every  day,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  inter-  ! 

est  in  it  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

What  more  could  a  satisfied  client  editor  say  for  a  feature? 

Don’t  YOU  want  to  add  a  Fulkerson  feature  (there  are 
three  of  them)  to  your  paper,  and  be  able  to  say  that  reader 
interest  is  increasing  all  the  time? 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  BUILDING  CiiAtLi’t  V.  McAdam 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Vice-President 


Room  D 

At  the  Convention  ^ 

-‘Waldorf-Astoria  i 

I  METROPOLITAN  i 

FEATURES 

1  •  t 

i  ...  ; 

CO.U/C.S  I 

ELLA  CINDERS  I 

Strip  and  Pag.  by 
Bill  Consciman  and 
Charlie  Plumb 

GOOD  TIME  GUY  I 

by  I 

Frank  Smiley  (Bill  Conaalman)  | 

j  DICKEY’S  DOGS 

!  by  ! 

Robert  L.  Dickay  I 

/7/£  NTN/P  OF  i 

THRILLS  \ 

I  TARZAN  j 

I  \ 

I  Edfar  Ric.  Burroughs 

!  sroias 

FEG  MURRAY 

Cartoons,  Comments, 
Wisecracks 

SliRIAL.S 

12-STAR  SERIAL  WHEEL 

Mary  Roberta  Rhinehart 
John  Eiteven 
J.  S.  Fletcher  ' 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
Gene  Markey 
Rafael  SabatinI 
Edgar  Wallace 
P.  G.  Wodehouce 
Three  Others 


MILDRED  BARBOUR 
!  SERIALS 

Daily  with  illustrations 

WEEKLY  HUMOR 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK 
IN  THE  BEST  OF  HUMOR 

A  sparkling 

j  Illustrated  Article 

Ome  a  Week  by  One 
of  These  Star  Hutnorisis: 

]  Robert  Benchley 

I  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

j  Richard  Connell 

Sam  Heilman 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart 
P.  G.  Wodehouse 

I  WEEKLY  ARTICLES 

\ 

EXPLOIT  AND 
ADVENTURE 

True  Stories  of  Dangsrous 
Enterprise— Ulus  tratsd 

WEEKLY  I  KIT ON 

PINNACLE  FICTION 
ZENITH  FICTION 
SHORT  SHORT  STORIES 

‘8? 


Metrop>olitan  Newspaper 
Service 

I  Maximilian  EUer,  Jr.  Ear!  J.  Hadlay 
General  .Manager  Aeeociate 

130  Nassau  St..  New  York  City 
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EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

INCLUDING 

Journalist  Newspaperdom  Adver¬ 
tising 

Tittoi  HatUttrad  In  U»»  Uait«l  P«mit  Oflicj 

THB  OLDEST  PUBUCATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER. 
TISLNG  FIELDS 


Establitlitd  1884  by  Allan  Forman 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Officet: 

Saite  1700  Times  Building — <2nd  Street 
and  Braadway— New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryaat  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3036 

Jamea  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  liarlen  E.  Pew,  Tretuurer;  Charles 
B.  Greomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager, 

Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Baf>«ett. 
Netcs  Editor;  John  F.  Rorhe,  Associate 
Editor, 

London  Office:  4  Duke  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G.  Atkins,  Man¬ 
ager,  London  ELlitor:  Allan  Delafons, 
c/o  Newspaper  IT  arid,  14  Cross  Street, 
Finsbury,  EL  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager, 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  N orth  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  IT  estern  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  BidwelL  Manager, 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  senrice  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  ApriL 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  af  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1.444  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
5>aturday  in  November. 

Sise  af  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  linea  (IS  ams)  on  four  columns - 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
fallows: 
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38 
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42 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half -page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Sss  Months 

End«d 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  SI,  1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8,220 

9,. 546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7,955 

Dec.  31,  1925 

6,363 

7,708 

Dec.  31,  1924 

5,711 

6.488 

PERSONAL 
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has  become  secretary  of  the  Heart  of 
America  .Xssociation,  a  group  of  subur¬ 
ban  business  men. 

Emil  A.  Boie,  farm  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  first  annual  banquet  of 
the  Iowa  Meat  Retailers  -Association  at 
Storm  I-ake,  Iowa,  .April  11. 

Sam  Jones,  business  zone  reporter  of 
the  Toledo  Xezi's-Hee,  who  sails  next 
week  for  France,  with  Mrs.  Jones,  was 
given  a  farewell  dinner  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  before  his  departure. 

James  Miller,  city  hall  man  for  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  has  left  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Southuvst, 
a  suburban  weekly.  The  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  J.  \V.  McCammon,  now- 
managing  eflitor  of  the  .Springfield 
(Mo.)  Press. 

John  H.  Peters,  city  hall  man,  St. 
Louis  Times,  has  resigned  to  do  promo¬ 
tion  work  for  the  St.  Louis  Clohe-Demo- 
erat. 

A.  J.  Sigl,  radio  editor.  Rochester 
Times-Union,  returned  last  week  from  a 
two-week  trip  to  Washington.  D.  C.,  and 
Virginia. 

Werner  C.  Guempcl  of  the  copy  desk. 
.St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  taken  up 
the  training  of  German  jKilice  dogs  as 
a  side  line. 

Stuart  Lowell  Rich,  for  the  past  four 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  has  become  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Boston  Stock  Exchange,  of  which 
his  father,  George  .A.  Rich,  is  secretary. 
Mr.  Rich  will  retain  his  connection  with 
the  literary  and  dramatic  departments 
of  the  Transcript. 

Frank  Kennedy,  former  newspaper 
man  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  who  served  a  term 
in  prison  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel, 
is  now  preparing  a  book  in  which  it  is 
understood  he  intends  to  reveal  political 
sensations  in  Luzerne  county.  Pa.  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  also  planning  to  run  for 
jury  commissioner  in  Luzerne  county. 

Fred  E.  Wankan  has  resigned  as 
grand  dragon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
Mississippi  and  accepted  the  editorship 
of  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Morning  Call. 

Barrington  King.  Federal  Building  and 
riiamlier  of  Commerce  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  Evening  .dppeal.  has  joined 
the  rep<irtorial  staff  of  the  Kno.rville 
Journal. 

Cecil  R.  Roseberry.  city  hall  reporter, 
Rochester  Timc.s-Union.  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  political  writer. 

Hugh  H.  (Tiristopher,  former  memlier 
of  the  city  staff,  Kansas  City  Journal. 
has  joined  the  copy  desk.  Rochester 
Times-l'nion. 

J.  Carter  l.atimer.  sports  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Nrtvs.  resigned  .April 
1  to  accept  a  similar  position  on  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  and  the  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  The  latter 
papers  arc  under  the  same  ownership. 

Carl  Marsh,  of  Memphis  Pre.ts-.Scimi- 
tar,  has  bc-en  named  assistant  church 
editor. 

Cicorge  W.  White,  of  the  Amsterdam 
(X.Y.)  Reporter,  has  been  appointed 
vicinity  e<litor  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
l  'nion. 

X'aughn  Meisling  has  joined  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  .Sacramento  Pee.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  Philculclphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  .\rtv  Orleans  Timcs-Picayunc 
and  Elorida  Times-Union.  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  Helen  .Slator,  formerly  connected 
w-ith  several  N'ew-  England  dailies  as 
feature  writer  and  social  editor,  and  wife 
of  William  J.  Slator.  assistant  city  erlitor 
of  the  ll'aterbury  (Conn.)  Morning  Re¬ 
publican,  is  in  Waterbury  Hospital  w-here 
she  is  recovering  from  an  emergency- 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Frank  -A.  Hunt,  of  the  city-  desk,  .Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  is  contributing  weekly- 
mystery  fiction  stories  to  the  paper. 

Charles  McAllister  has  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .Seattle  (Wash.)  Ballard 
American.  His  plans  for  the  future  are 
not  yet  announced. 

Frank  Page  Stew-art,  formerlv  w-ith 
the  editorial  department  of  the  .Salt  Lake 


Tribune,  has  been  reapjxiinted  to  the  state 
bfiard  of  equalization  and  assessment  by 
Governor  G.  H.  Dcrn. 

Miss  Geraldyn  I).  Baker,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary-  to  Paul  Benton,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Rochester,  class  of  l')28. 

R.  Howard  Hackett  of  the  Naugatuck 
news  ortice  of  the  ll'aterbury  (t'onn. ) 
Republican  for  three  years  has  resigned 
to  join  the  city  staff  of  the  Naugatuck 
Daily  A’l-re.t.  Kenneth  Rapieff  has  tn-en 
transferreil  from  the  Republican  city- 
staff  to  the  Naugatuck  branch. 

William  P.  “Hank”  ()'l)onnell,  sports 
editor  of  the  ll'aterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican.  and  John  J.  Daly,  news  editor 
of  the  Naugatuck  Daily  News,  have  re¬ 
turned  home  after  tw-o  weeks’  vacation  in 
Chicago. 

Arthur  H.  Crapsey,  Rochester  Times- 
Union.  has  Ijcen  assigned  to  cover 
Rochester  yachting  activities. 

Theodore  E.  Buell  has  resigned  as 
state  editor  of  the  ll'aterbury  (Conn.) 
.Morning  Republican  to  re-enter  new-s- 
paper  work  in  his  home  city,  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

(Tharles  C.  Redfield  of  Mansfield,  Pa., 
recently-  celebrated  his  70th  birthday. 
Mr.  Redfield  edited  the  Coz-ington  (Pa.) 
Sun  for  more  than  .W)  years.  .About  six 
years  ago  the  Sun  was  consolidated  w-ith 
the  .Maiuificld  Adz’crtiser;  at  this  time 
Mr.  Redfield  sold  his  interest  in  the 
weekly  and  took  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  .Advertiser  which  he  still  retains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roliert  Wheeler  of  the 
Scranton  .Sun  staff  have  obtaineil  a  six 
weeks’  leave  of  absence  to  visit  in  New 
York  .state. 

Louis  Bessemer,  for  three  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Clcz'cland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
resigned  to  do  publicity-  work. 

Paul  H.  Ziegfeld,  w-ho  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  eilitor  of  the  Amherst  Bee,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  retumesl  to  his  home  in 
Columbus.  O.,  w-herc  his  mother  is 
seriously-  ill. 

.Alfiert  I.  Moss,  police  reporter. 
Rochester  Times-Union,  is  compiling 
ilata  from  which  he  will  w-rite  a  history 
of  the  Rochester  police  department. 

John  Walker,  for  many  years  with  the 
Bo.ston  Post,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of 
the  Boston  Evening  .dmerican. 

Leigh  B.  .Motherwell  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Livening  Express  copy-  desk,  has 
ticen  confined  to  his  house  by  illness  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  (ieorge  Davis  of 
the  Press-ltcrald  staff  has  been  substi¬ 
tuting  for  him. 

Charles  Inman,  veteran  rew-rite  man 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and  for  many-  years 
on  the  Trazeler,  is  now  an  insurance 
adjuster.  ' 

.Miss  Hazel  Mizelle  has  returned  to 
reportorial  work  on  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 

( ybseri’cr. 

Gordon  Scott,  for  many-  years  on  the 
city  staff  of  the  Boston  Post,  has  been 
made  managing  editor  of  the  Shoe 
Retailer,  Boston. 

John  E.  Burgess,  sport  editor,  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union,  returned  last  w-eek 
from  Plant  City.  Fla.,  where  he  covereil 
activities  of  the  Rochester  Red  Wings. 
International  league  team. 

Captain  Paul  H.  Hines,  formerly-  of 
the  Bo.ston  Herald  and  Post  city  staffs, 
is  conducting  a  general  publicity-  busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston. 

Percy  Sanderson,  former  copy  reader 
of  the  Paris  branch  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

John  F.  H.  Mellen,  veteran  re¬ 
w-rite  man  on  the  Boston  Post,  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  an  attack  of  eye  trouble. 

G.  H.  Russell,  eilitor  and  manager  of 
the  Quitaque  (Tex.)  Post  the  past  tw-o 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  WTiite 
Deer.  Tex.  as  editor  of  the  White  Deer 
Reviezv.  Both  publications  are  owned 
by  the  Nunn- Warren  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  Fenton,  of  the  Boston  Herald 
reportorial  staff,  is  broadcasting  news 
items  over  the  radio  Tuesday  nights. 

Robert  H.  Maher,  formerly  of  the 
.Spencer  (la.)  Reporter,  has  gone  to 
Blair,  Neb.  Gary-  W.  Martin,  Fair¬ 
mont.  Minn.,  has  succeeded  him  on  the 
Reporter. 


Mrs.  Helen  .Avery  Bumard  of  -Jk 
Portland  ( .M  e. )  Pre.ss  Herald  renono. 
rial  staff  has  resigned  because  of  iilnen 

Charles  (iuild,  of  the  day  copy  (Jtii 
of  the  Boston  Evening  American,  ha, 
gone  over  to  the  night  side  of  the  sane 
paper. 

Elmer  .S.  Ingalls,  .Augusta  correspon. 
dent  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her 
aid.  has  resigned  to  join  the  ranks  of  a 
semi-professional  baseball  team  ir 
.Scranton.  Pa. 

Leighton  H.  Blood,  former  r.-write 
nian  on  the  Boston  Livening  .dmerietu 
is  now-  handling  the  picture  pages  of  tb 
Boston  ftaily  .ddz'ertiser. 

.Abe  Kraw  check,  for  the  last  year  j 
n-porter  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  04 
serzrr,  has  resigned. 

(ieorge  Murphy,  formerly  of  tb 
Boston  Ez'cning  American,  is  now  at 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post. 

William  Smith  Goldenburg,  dramatx 
and  music  critic  of  the  Cincinnati  £». 
quirer,  is  back  at  work  after  a  mino 
operation. 

Miss  Mary  Linn,  editor  of  the  woman'- 
page  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post  ■ 
spending  two  weeks  in  New  York. 

Robert  E.  Dickson.  Sunday  editor  r 
the  Des  .Moines  Register,  and  Mrs.  Kck 
son  and  their  son  will  sail  May  4  fo.r 
New-  York  for  Boulogne,  France.  The 
plan  an  extended  trip  on  the  l  'miner- 
and  in  England.  Mrs.  Dickson  fnrmtr'j 
erlited  the  woman’s  page  of  the  A'l/mi 
City  Star  Mr.  Dickson  has  also  Ur 
connected  w-ith  the  Star,  the  New  Yon 
Herald  Tribune,  the  St.  Paul  Pi  ntr 
Press  and  other  papers. 

(rt-orge  Foxhall,  Sunday-  editor  of  th 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  spoke  U 
fore  the  North  Worcester  Society  k 
Wednesday,  April  17. 

Theoflorc  E.  Buell,  formerly  'tar- 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Rcrur 
lican,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  th 
Hartford  Coiirant. 

(Tiff  Knight,  formerly  cartoonist  w't: 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  niu 
Times-Star,  has  moved  to  Hartford.  H' 
handled  the  publicity  for  the  Second  \r. 
nual  Hartford  Home  Progress  F.x|)civ 
tion.  .April  6  to  13. 

Frank  Walton,  aviation  writer  of  tb- 
Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  n  tnrnec 
to  New-  York,  after  covering  the  iHim-: 
Aircraft  Show. 

Richard  B.  Lyman,  who  has  pn-vl-.ii'l' 
been  with  the  Daily  Hampshire  GasetU 
of  Northampton.  Mass.,  has  joined  tb 
staff  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribmt 

Dwight  Marvin,  managing  eiiitor 
the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record,  is  in  Wa.<h 
ington,  D.C..  to  attend  the  annual  enr 
vention  of  the  American  Society  o 
New-spaper  E/litors,  of  which  he  is  : 
member. 
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If  you  bet  on  three  kings,  that’s  -an 
bling ;  if  you  bet  you  can  imke  thrr 
spades,  that’s  entertainment;  if  you  U 
wheat  w-ill  go  up,  that’s  big  business.- 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

.\  woman  is  some  one  w-ho  wondc 
why  all  the  cars  are  coming  south  e- 
the  one-w-ay  street  while  she  is  'inviti; 
north. — Detroit  News. 


It  would  be  simpler  if  Mexico  set 
part  of  the  country  for  revolutions  arc 
the  rest  for  business. — Dallas  Netvs. 


The  new-  golfing  sensation  is  r.anxc 
Horton  Smith.  It  is  predicted  he  ^ 
some  day  beat  Bobby  Jones.  Wouldn^ 
it  be  ironical  if  some  fellow  named  Jw- 
Brow-n  came  along  and  licked  them  hntr 
— //.  1.  Phillips,  Nezv  York  Sun. 


The  I^dy-  Who  Doesn’t  Retain 
Well  thinks  margin  is  that  space  at  ® 
left  hand  side  of  the  stock  market  tal* 
as  printed  in  the  daily  new-spapers.' 
Russel  Crouse,  New  York  Evening  Pft 

New  Orleans  judge  assessed  a  fine^ 
five  cents  against  a  prisoner  who  ^ 
only-  a  dime.  Another  variation  of  V 
new-  “five-and-ten”  law.  —  Flore*' 
(Ala.)  Herald. 
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I  he  Hoe  General  Offices  and 
Plant  will  be  located  at  138th 
Street  and  East  River  on  and 
after  May  6th.  This  new  plant 
is  well  adapted  to  modern  and 
efficient  manufacturing  require¬ 
ments  with  excellent  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  including  a  rail¬ 
road  siding  running  through  the 
plant  to  a  bulkhead  on  the  East 
River.  The  entire  plant  has 
been  equipped  with  new 
machine  tools  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  Hoe  to 
render  much  more  efficient  and 
promptservice  than  ever  before. 


Publishers  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this 
plant  and  see  personally  how  HOE  manufac¬ 
turing  methods  permit  only  of  a  product  of 
the  highest  quality. 


•R.HOE&CaiNc.»S- 


New  York  Boston  New  Orleans 

Chicago  London  San  Francisco 


Editor 
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PERSONAL 


{Continued  from  pat/c  (>2) 


Thomas  Steep  of  the  start'  of  tlK  .\ne 
York  Heraid  Trilntne  has  returned  to 
New  York,  after  coverinj;  tfie  funeral 
the  late  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
held  in  (Cleveland  last  Monday. 

Benjamin  J.  lesser,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  staff  of  Fairchilds  Publica¬ 
tions,  has  iteen  transferred  to  Dallas  as 
manager  of  Fairchilds'  office  there. 

Harry  L.  Saxton,  for  several  years 
editorial  writer  on  the  Hrouim’illc 
Herald,  has  l)cen  appointed  by  Congress¬ 
man  John  N*.  Garner  of  Texas  to  Ik 
minority  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

W.  J.  Tliomas,  recently  a  sjiace  writer 
for  the  Srtv  York  Herald  Trilmne  and 
previoasly  to  that  its  Columbia  University 
correspondent,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff. 

Edward  .Allen,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  returnerl 
April  14  from  a  vacation  spent  in  New 
York. 

Kenneth  Wendler,  former  assistant  city- 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Light,  has  lieen 
nam(“d  assistant  to  the  industrial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .San  Ant«»nio  ChamlKr  of 
Commerce.  He  was  suceeerled  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  City  Editor  Jack  Nolen  by  H. 
Yeager,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  Ixy 
the  aimy  run  by  (j.  \V.  Hurd,  formerly 
with  the  Express. 

S.  J.  Duncan -Clarke,  chief  eriitorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  E.t'ening  Post. 
will  preside  at  a  memorial  service  .April 
21,  afternoon,  in  honor  of  .Allen  B.  Pond, 
architect  and  reform  leader,  who  died  a 
month  ago. 

George  Goodale.  assistant  sjKirfs  editor 
of  the  Tul.sa  World,  has  refurnerl  from 
covering  the  spring  training  of  the  Tulsa 
Western  league  baseball  club  in  Texas. 

Rian  lames,  columnist  f>f  the  Prooklyti 
Daily  Eagle,  sailed  on  Tuesday  morning 
for  a  seven  weeks'  tour  of  EurojK 


of  Byram  and  Butler,  circulation  pro¬ 
moters  of  Fall  River,  .April  7,  Harold 
Ihllon.  former  sports  writer  of  the 
lYorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  now 
of  the  I'rir-.’idnice  Journal  staff,  was  iKst 


WEDDING  BELLS 

DEAUMONT  W.  l.K.ON.  assistant 
finanrial  editor  of  the  Memphi.t 
Pre.ss-Scimitar.  to  Malnd  McClary. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  FL  I).  Me 
('lary,  Memphis,  in  Brownsville.  Tenn., 
Saturday.  .-April  6. 

Jf>hn  R.  Sapp,  publisher  of  the 
Tiskihen  (Ill.)  Chief,  aiul  Miss  Inez 
Dorr,  last  week  announced  their  mar¬ 
riage  which  took  place  I-'eb.  7  in  Henrv, 
III. 

Miss  Sylvia  B.  BamlKrg  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  department,  Portland  (Me.)  Pre.ts 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  to  ('lifford  ,A.  Meserve.  .April 
2. 

Taylor  F.  Glenn,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Rirminaham  (.Ala.)  Po.U.  Xo  Miss 
Willie  Douthit  Dunn,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Ix)uise  Sheridan,  of  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  liirmmgham  S’nvs  and  Age- 
Herald,  at  Birmingham,  .April  17. 

(Charles  .A.  Coyle.  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  Poston  Post,  to  Miss  .Agnes  Sul¬ 
livan  of  Auburndale  at  the  Church  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  Auburndale.  Ma.ss. 
April  2  by  the  Rev.  James  ,A.  Coyle, 
brother  of  the  bridegroom  and  pastor  of 
St.  Thomas’s  CTiurch.  Falmouth  Heights. 

H.  Paul  Hodges,  assistant  to  Walker 
S.  Buell,  chief  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer’s  Washington  new-s  bureau,  to 
Miss  Mary  Helen  Sutton,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  St.  John’s  Episcopal  CTiurch. 
April  10. 

Miss  Esther  Mary  Flggleston,  society- 
editor  of  the  Uniontoum  (Pa.)  Herald. 
to  C.  Albertus  Brow-n  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  in 
Pittsburgh.  April  6. 

Miss  Helen  Bethea,  free-lance  writer 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Douglas  Riddle, 
engineer  of  the  Alabama  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  April  2  at  her  home.  Mrs.  Riddle, 
after  working  on  newspapers  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Atlanta  and  elsewhere,  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  her  own  publicity  bureau.  She  will 
continue  her  office  after  the  close  of  the 
honeymoon  to  Cuba. 

AA'alter  J.  Small,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Sunday  Sun,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Juiba  of 
Methuen,  who  is  employed  by  the  firm 


Kinily  1).  De(iraff.  editorial  rwm  sec¬ 
retary  (>{  the  Nochestcr  Times-Union,  to 
James  ('.  Hart  «>f  RfKhester.  They  w-ill 
leave  RfKhester  Saturday-  ffir  a  trip 
through  the  Bermuda'. 

Ixye  \\.  Miller,  managing  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Xncs-Sentinel. 
to  Miss  Sarah  A'ance  Davis  of  .Abingdon. 
\'a.,  in  Cincinnati  recently. 

Charles  A.  Cayle.  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Poston  (Mass.)  Herald-Tro'vcler,  to 
Miss  .Agnes  Sullivan  at  .Auburndale  last 
week. 

Richard  I-atison,  of  Kiel,  AA’is.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tri-County  Record. 
to  Miss  Isabelle  Howard  Herrick,  of 
Brfioklyn,  N.  Y.,  .April  11,  in  Brooklyn. 

Harry  Gwen  Head,  Houston  Post- 
Dispatch  cfipy  desk  slot  man.  to  Miss 
Elsie  Scott  of  San  Antonio,  April  l.S,  in 
(.aiirel  Heights  .Alethfxlist  Church,  .San 
.-Antfuiio. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

VENTURA  (Cal.)  CoMfKy  Star,  .32- 
page  Realtors  edition  in  connection 
with  the  visit  of  Harry  Culver,  national 
realty  presiflent,  with  24  pages  devoted 
exclusively-  to  realty  and  allied  activities 
in  A'entura,  .April  b. 

.9/.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal 
Press.  Better  Homes  edition.  .-April  10. 

Poston  (Mass.)  .Sunday  Herald.  “Fit¬ 
ting  Out  NumlKr  for  A'achts  and  Boats,” 
.April  14. 

Poston  (  Mass.)  Sunday  Post,  spring 
l'>29  Motor  Bfiating  editifui,  eight  pages, 
April  7. 

.■Ittlehoro  (Mass.)  .S'liii.  .-Attleliffro  Pro¬ 
gress  FixjMisition  edition,  .April  .3,  12 
pages. 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times.  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  edition,  .April  10. 

.Middletown  (N.A’.l  Tiiue.s-llerald 
publishefl  a  44-i)age  editif>n  on  Tuesday. 
.April  0,  cfini|Mised  of  a  12-page  news 
section,  a  Kf-jiage  Fashifm  section  and 
a  lb-page  .Autfi  section. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour,int.  special 
.32-page  gravure  sectifui  f>n  April  ').  ad¬ 
vertisement'  for  w-hich  were  sfibl  by 
memlx-rs  of  the  Hartford  Junior  League. 
A'fiung  womf-n  also  sobl  co-'ics  fif  the 
editiffii  f>n  the  street  corners. 


Dan  a.  Carroll 


110  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Publisher^ 

Representatives 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Personal  and  specialized  ser¬ 
vice, — with  highly  efficient 
organization  —  that  b  a  i  1  d  s 
volume  business,  working  in 
cooperation  with  Local  Ad¬ 
vertising  Departments. 


Ask  Our  Puklishers 
Otitees 


John  E  Lutz 


180  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago 


I).  W.  Byrne  and  Everett  H.  Heuer, 
who  last  week  purcliased  the  M  abasha 
(Minn.)  Standard,  a  weekly,  now-  have 
acquired  the  H’ahasha  County  Herald. 
They  will  merge  the  tw-o  papers  as  the 
Waliasha  County  Herald- Standard. 

Col.  Lloyd  C.  (iriscom,  who  recently 
purchased  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo¬ 
crat.  has  just  acquired  from  F'rank 
AA’ebb  the  weekly  Wakulla  County  A’ett's, 
published  at  Crawfordville,  F'la. 

Robert  M.  Bell,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Lewisburg,  AA‘.  Va.,  has  bwo-me 
president  of  the  Greenbrier  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Greenbrier 
Independent,  through  a  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  resulting  in  the  retirement  of  J. 
•Scohtt  McAA’horter  and  his  son  Joseph 
R.  McAA'horter,  as  president  and  editor- 
manager  respectively,  (ieorge  AA’erkeiser. 
former  owner  and  eriitor  of  the  Alder- 
son  .-tdx'ertiser,  has  l>ecn  nametl  editor 
fif  the  IndeiKiident,  and  AA’.  R.  Blanken¬ 
ship,  of  Lewisburg,  manager. 

AA'ill  H.  (jreen.  publisher  of  the  South 
Gate  (C  al.)  Press  and  the  Willowbrook 
(Cal.)  Jountal,  has  sold  the  Journal  to 
AA'.  ,A.  l^ndsberry  of  Riverside,  Cal. 

H.  .A.  Clay,  formerly  of  Ozark.  Mo., 
and  more  recently  of  Torrence,  Cal.,  has 
purchased  the  PUlings  (Mo.)  Times 
frf>m  Floyd  M.  .'sullivan  and  Mary  A’ir 
ginia  Sullivan. 

Paul  AA'erner  of  the  Manning  (la.) 
.Monitor  has  sold  his  interest  to  his  jiart- 
ner,  Peter  Rix,  and  has  left  for  a  tour 
of  Europe. 

E.  S.  Pike,  former  AA'arren.  ()..  pub¬ 
lisher.  has  |)urchase<l  the  Eredonia 
(N.  A’.)  Cen.for  from  .A.  \\ .  Towne. 
Mr.  Towne  w-ill  reenter  the  new-'p;iiKr 
publication  field  elsewhere  some  time 
next  month. 

Memphis  (Tex.)  Demoerat,  weekly, 
has  iKen  sold  by-  J.  t  laude  AA’ells  to  a 
group  w-hich  inclniles  AA’ilhur  C.  Hawk 
and  (iene  Howe  who  control  the  Amarillo 
and  other  pajH-rs.  Lyman  RoWuns  ami 
AA'ill iam  Russell  Clark,  bu'iness  manager 
and  editor,  respectively,  of  the  A’rtiv 
now-,  also  are  stockholders  as  are  T.  E. 
Johnson  and  N.  1).  Bartlett.  .Amarillo. 


Harold  B.  \\  oikI  this  week  acquirt,] 
the  .Irlington  (.Alass.)  Adzvealc  fnin 
tlie  estate  of  C.  .S.  Parker,  who  dietl  Go. 
2H.  l')2K.  Mr.  AAihkI's  wife  is  the  former 
Anabelle  Parker.  Her  sister.  Miss  Grace 
Parker,  continues  as  editor,  a  jxisitii-jo 
she  held  for  25  years. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Allen  .al  .abfxf:,  of  the  Mnmt 

Dora  (Fla.)  Topic,  is  now  in  Talla¬ 
hassee,  in  the  .Ass<Kiated  Press  service. 


assisting  in  covering  the  legislature. 

N.  C.  Christensen,  formerly  with  tlie 
.Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Neu‘S  as  news 
editor,  is  now  night  editor  for  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  .Salt  l^ke  City. 

Don  CamjilH-ll  has  been  transferred 
from  the  la»s  .Angeles  office  of  United 
Press  to  the  San  Francisco  office,  where 
he  will  be  assistant  manager.  R.  AA'agonn 
of  the  San  Francisco  office,  has  hen 
shifted  to  I»s  .-Angeles. 

Kent  B.  .Stiles,  formerly  of  the  Ne* 
A'ork  office  of  the  .-Associated  F’ress, 
was  re-eUx-ted  vicee-president  of  Dij. 
tribution  and  AA'arehousing  Publica¬ 
tions,  Iitc.,  New  A’ork,  .April  '). 


camachine;  high-speed 

MILL  ROLL-WINDERS 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T  AMONTI-'.  (Mti.)  Record  has  Ikcii 

<^o1rl  fo  K  I  «to. 


sold  to  E.  J.  IliKlges,  owner  of  the 
(ireen  Ridge  (Mo  i  Local  \ezes.  Harry- 
.Agee,  late  editor  of  the  Record  for  nvmy- 
ycars,  died  recently.  Mr.  Hodges  is  the 
son  of  E.  T.  Hodges,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  .Stoeet  .Springs  (Mo.)  Record. 

(iCorge  'P.  .Spears  of  Breckenridge. 
Texas,  has  Imught  the  Olney  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise.  weekly,  from  Ralph  Shuffler. 

Memorial  Press  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
has  purchased  the  Kingston  (Mass.) 
Sun.  which  has  Ikcii  published  for  the 
past  year  and  one-half  by  John  .-A.  Julian 
of  Kingston.  The  Sun  will  be  continueil 
as  an  individual  paper. 


Camachine! 


RolU  made  on  CAMACHINE  Slitter*  and  Roll-Winder*  are  accurately 
•lit  and  firmly  wound  regardles*  of  the  quality  and  kind  of  newaprint 
or  magazine  paper.  It  i*  the  excluaive,  patented  Cameron  feature* 
built  in  CAMACHINES  that  make  good  roll  production  potaible. 


Writm  for  doucriptivo  litoraturo. 


CAMERON  MACHINE  CO., 


61  POPLAR  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


■ 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

George  c.  s.aavtellf:.  sr..  has 

been  elected  president  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Typographical  Union. 


Lewis  Dice  has  iH-eii  elected  pri-'idetit 
of  the  Memiihis  AA’eb  Pressmen's  Unirm. 
Janies  Morton  was  named  delegate  to  the 
Tennessw  l-'txleratioii  of  l.abor  in  Knox¬ 
ville.  May  1.3. 

M.  M.  Richardson  w-as  elected  presi¬ 
dent  recently  of  the  Memnhis  Printing 
Pressmen  and  .Assistants’  Union  No.  ll 
E.  S.  AA'alker,  R.  F.  Brown  and  F.  W 
Johnson  were  named  delegates  to  the 
.-Allierl  Printing  Trades  Council,  and 
Brown  :iml  .Schrotxler  were  named  fra¬ 
ternal  delegates  to  Union  24. 

John  Cornett,  for  the  past  year  with 
the  Winter  Garden  (F'la.)  Journal,  has 
iKeii  named  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Haz’ana  (Cuba)  Post,  F'.nglish- 
language  new-s|iaiK-r. 


i 


(Slip 

f>an  Iffraurtaro  (Ehrontrb 

in  the  first  three  months  of  192*) 

GAINED  in 

Linos 


Loral  Display  - 

-  .  105.894 

National  Display  - 

-  .  81.054 

Automotive 

67.655 

Financial 

57.777 

('lassified  - 

-  -  2.699 

Total  (iain 

-  -  515.079 

TIIK  ClIKO.MChK  ill  1<)28  IimI  all  San  KranriHo 
ii<*ws|»a|)«*rs  ill  the  followiii;'  elasses  of  tjiiality 
aihertising  as  ^ho^Ml  hy  the  fifiures  helou  : 


*  Sortmd 

chhomcll 

Arir.s/Hi/M'r 

Linos 

Ijiiws 

Anloinobilt's . 

1,01 5, (MK) 

986.202 

Gasoliiit*  and  Oil  -  -  -  - 

214,760 

195,594 

Financial . 

1.105,776 

615.946 

Florists . 

41212 

58,248 

Pnblicalions . 

116.774 

48,510 

Resorts . 

152.846 

62.524 

Trayel . 

401,0(M) 

582.102 

•Excluding 

■Xincrican  ^  ecklv 

THE  CHRO]NI(]LE‘S  average  net  paiil  eirenlation.  as 
shown  hy  its  A.  B.  C.  Statement  for  the  six  months  enderl 
September  30th.  1928.  was 

98,528  Daily  162,176  Sunday 


ISationnl  Adt'ortisinff  Rpprvsontativos 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 


285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


.H60  N<*rth  Michigan  Avenue 
(Chicago 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

KANCIS  P.  O’NEILL  was  installed 
as  president  for  tiie  second  term  of 
North  Shore  Press  Club  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  April  9.  (Jther  officers  installed 
were;  fiist  vice-president,  William  E. 
McGunnigle ;  second  vice-president, 
<  'Hester  O’Donnell ;  secretary.  Herbert 
D.  Hancock ;  treasurer,  Ethel  M. 
Brown ;  and  directors,  Prank  W.  1-eary, 
I'rank  Hehach,  James  A.  Monahan, 
•Arthur  von  Balsam  and  Dennis  J.  Kcl- 
leher. 

Two  Cleveland  newspajK-r  men  were 
siK-akers  at  the  (.  levei^a.nd  Advertising 
Club  the  past  week.  Carlton  K.  Mat- 
son,  chief  etlitorial  writer  for  the  Press, 
addressed  the  club.  April  12,  on  "I  Talk 
Back  to  Bankers.” 

On  April  13.  John  W.  Ijove,  industrial 
writer  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  sp<jke 
iK-iore  the  club’s  industrial  group. 

K.  L.  Hamman.  president  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Advertising  (.'lubs  Association, 
addressed  the  lacs  Angeles  Advkstis- 
ING  Club  this  week  on  the  efforts 
iieing  made  in  the  west  to  eliminate 
untruthfulness  in  newspaiier  advertising. 

Washingto.n  Press  .\ssot'iATioN 
recently  awarded  an  honorary  life  cer¬ 
tificate  to  Willis  Swank  who  was  for 
twelve  years  publisher  of  the  Cheney 
(Wash.)  Pree-Press  and  is  now  i>ost- 
master  of  Chenev. 

BooNvn.LE  Press  Club,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  southern  Indiana  newspaper  men 
and  writers,  has  elected  Philip  Lutz,  Jr., 
president;  Charles  H.  J*>hnson,  editor  of 
the  Boonxnlle  Standard,  vice  president ; 
Ernest  W.  Owen,  secretary,  and  Roy  R. 
Rucker,  treasurer. 

Washington  Press  Association  dur¬ 
ing  1929  will  each  month  conduct  a 
survey  of  every  member-paper,  points 
to  be  covered  including  news,  editorials, 
advertising  and  typography,  each  of 
these  heads  to  Ik*  divided  intf»  several 
subheads.  Percentages  will  lie  kept 
and  released  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  Ju^es  of  this  survey  are: 
John  H.  Reid,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Unh’crsity  Distriet  Herald;  R.  F*.  Milne, 
of  the  Milne-Ryan-Gibson  Advertising 


Agency  of  Seattle;  and  Professor  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Jones,  of  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Journalism. 

Iowa  Cou.ece  Press  Assoctatio.n  will 
hold  its  13tli  annual  convention  at  Grin- 
ncll  College.  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  May  3 
and  4,  Howard  C.  Woodruff,  president 
of  tlic  organization,  announced  this  week. 

Annual  summer  convention  of  the 
Oregon  Editorial  Association  will  lx; 
held  June  28  and  29  at  Albany  and  New- 
IK>rt,  Ralph  Cronise,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  Daily  Democrat-Herald  and 
treasurer  of  the  group,  has  announced. 

W.  A.  Brundage,  Grand  Prairie  Texan, 
was  re-elc*cted  president  of  the  North¬ 
east  'I'exas  Press  Assoclxtion  at  the 
recent  meeting  at  Denton. 


SCHOOLS 

WILL.VRI)  RIDlN(iS.  professor  of 
•  journalism  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity.  h'drt  W  orth,  was  elected  presi- 
flent  and  h'ort  Worth  was  named  the 
19.t<)  convention  city  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Southwestern  Journalism 
Congress  held  .April  6  at  Denton,  Tex. 
Ridings  .succeeds  Eric  G.  Schroeiler,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  College  of  Industrial  .Arts, 
I  k-nton. 

Oscar  Butteilahl  of  Carpio.  N.l).,  is 
the  newly  elected  editor-and-chiei  of  The 
Dakota  Student,  campus  iiewspajK-r  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Alvin 
.Austin.  Grand  Ffirks.  is  managing  editor. 

Prof.  Willard  G.  Bleyer.  dean  of  the 
.SclwKil  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  W'isconsin,  S|)oke  .April  5  before  the 
Religious  Fiducation  .Association  in  Des 
Moines.  la.  The  daily  newspajK*r,  as  a 
moulder  of  public  opinion,  he  said,  has 
given  way  to  the  motion  picture. 

Dean  V^’ernon  McKenzie  of  the  Sch<M)I 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  W.tsh- 
ington  spoke  to  memliers  of  the  Seattle 
alumni  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  I’hi  at  a 
meeting  Tuesday  evening.  April  9.  .After 
the  alumni  meeting  he  jireseiited  Sigma 
Delta  ('hi  scholarship  plagues  to  three 
members  of  the  active  chapter,  Ruth 
Tadlock,  Dirna  Slipper,  and  .Maybclle 


Ghigliune  who  recently  had  been  awarded 
them. 

Ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
College  l^ress  association  will  be  held 
May  18  at  the  Illinois  College  campus 
under  auspices  of  the  College  Rambler, 
the  Illinois  College  publication.  J.  D. 
Myers,  city  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(111.)  Daily  Register,  will  award  honors 
for  the  best  college  publication  in  the 
state. 

Maxine  Blake  who  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Journalism  in  June,  1928,  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  Masonic  Tribune,  published 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  by  the  University 
Publishing  company. 

•Students  from  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  recently  edited  one  issue  of  the 
Corona  (Cal.)  Independent,  under  the 
direction  of  Marc  N.  (joodnow,  instructor 

Newspaper  men  from  the  three  Mem¬ 
phis  dailies  addressed  the  night  Journal¬ 
ism  class  at  Tech  High  School  last  week 
at  the  close  of  the  term.  Those  giving 
talks  were;  James  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Memphis  Press-Scinutar; 
Thi^mas  T.  J.  Eauiitleroy,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Commercial  Appeal:  Ridley  Wills, 
columnist  and  etlitorial  writer.  Memphis 
livening  Appeal;  Miss  Diuise  Nolen, 
society  ctlitor.  Commercial  .ApiK*al ;  Bob 
Marks,  reporter.  Commercial  Appeal ; 
Thomas  J.  Simmons,  I’ress-Scimitar. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENTS 

RAY  (Colo.)  Gazette  on  April  1 
”  moved  into  its  remodelled  home  on 
Main  street.  The  paper  has  installed  a 
new  IntertyfK*. 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  a  I-ec 
Syndicate  newspaiier,  recently  adopted 
IntertyjK*  Ideal  .News  Face,  8  point  size. 

Chehalis  (W'ash.)  l.ciAs  County  Ad¬ 
vocate  has  added  its  .secoml  Linotype 
machine  to  its  etiuipment. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  MARILLG  (Te.x.)  Monitor  is  the 
name  of  a  new  weekly  at  Ama¬ 
rillo.  It  is  owned  by  (ieorge  T,  Hau- 


brich,  formerly  with  the  .\iiur;:: 
Capital-Journal.  The  new  paper  is  pnb. 
lished  in  the  interests  of  union  labor  m 
Amarillo. 

Clarendon  (Tex.)  Donley  Coum-, 
Leader,  a  weekly,  has  been  launchni 
by  J.  C.  Estlack. 

John  B.  Cowan,  former  associate  cd; 
tor  of  the  Mineola  (Tex.)  Monitor,  hi  i 
begun  publication  of  the  Mineola  W  ] 
County  Record,  weekly. 

Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Morning  Su>. 
semi-weekly,  has  been  started  with  Rai 
Haggard  as  business  manager  and  Jame 
Drever,  formerly  with  the  Big  S;rin. 
Daily  Herald,  editor.  The  Sun  was  b^ 
ing  printed  at  Stanton  pending  arrivjl 
of  equipment. 

SPONSORED  AIR  TOUR 


Pasteboard  Prize  Planet  Droppti 
During  Visit  to  Illinois  Cities 

The  Bloomington  (III.)  Daily  Pantt- 
graph  conducted  an  airplane  tour  oi 
Central  Illinois  uii  April  12  and  13,  drop-  ^ 
ping  miniature  airplanes  of  pasteboard 
in  various  colors  to  children  in  20  towm. 
Certain  colored  air{)lanes  were  amoi^ 
those  dropperl,  the  finders  being  eligiblt 
for  model  airplanes  and  toy  parachutes 

On  the  same  tour,  air  pictures  of  the 
various  towns  were  taken  with  the  idea 
of  publishing  them  in  the  Pantagraph 
without  identification,  and  conducting  a 
contest  f>n  identification  and  historical 
outlines  by  readers. 

The  Pantagraph  on  May  7,  8,  and  9 
will  conduct  a  Better  Babies  contest. 


IOWA  VETERAN  RETIRES 

A.  \y.  Jackson,  of  the  Tipton  (la.) 
.Idvertiser,  has  left  Tipton  with  Mr; 
Jackson  for  Mabel,  Ore.,  where  he  has 
purchased  a  fruit  farm  and  chicket 
ranch.  Jackson,  a  newspaper  man  lor 
50  years,  was  a  printer  on  the  Wesi 
Branch  (la.)  Times  when  Herbert 
Hoover  was  a  boy  and  recalls  having 
often  “IxKsted  him  out  of  the  shop”  when 
Herb  “pied  the  type.” 


When  Photo  Composition  is  Perfected — 

I  Thank  Contrasto  Films 
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It  is  the  first  step  in 
this  direction 

The  vision  which  Mr.  Gannet  sees  in  the  future  is 
made  possible  by  the  actuality  Mr.  Gannet  has  seen 
today. 

What  will  be  the  first  step  in  photo  composition — 
Contrasto  Films — are  now  successfully  used  in  the  engraving  plants 
of  such  leading  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Sun,  The  New  York 
World, — and  others. 

Without  a  single  change  in  your  equipment — with  your  present 
cameras  and  arrangement,  you  now  can  clip  the  minutes  off  engrav¬ 
ing  production  that  photo  composition  will  soon  clip  off  of  typog¬ 
raphy  time — and  with  the  very  same  method — Contrasto  Films. 

Polygraphic  Company  of  America 


NCORPORATED 

237  Lafayette  Street,  N.  Y. 


PROCESS 

FILMS 


Factory: 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicaco,  III. 


Branch  OBtece : 


1220  Maple  Avenue 
Los  Anceles,  Cal. 
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JLeading Industrial hrms 

SYRACUiE-J^I^ 

itj  GreatWealtK^^rT^  ^ii***^  ^ 

<¥'  L 


Best  of  all,  the  industry  of  Syracuse  is 
diversified  to  the  point  that  there  is  never 
a  complete  let-up.  In  fact,  since  the  World 
War,  Syracuse  has  never  known  hard  times. 

Backing  this  up  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  areas  in  the  East  for  Agricultural  and 
Daiiy^  pursuits. 

In  this  territory,  the  SYRACUSE  JOUR¬ 
NAL  is  the  most  widely  read  newspaper, 
having  the  largest  city,  suburban  and 
total  circulations.  In  Syracuse  proper,  the 
Journal  coverage  amounts  to  three  out  of 
four  homes. 
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The  Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  Syracuse 
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CHAIN  PAPERS  NO  MENACE,  SAYS  KNOX 

Development  of  Group  Journalism  Merely  a  Corollary  of  Economic  Change,  Declares  Hearst  General 
Manager — Newspapers  Better  Edited  Than  Ever  Before  as  a  Result  of  Unity,  He  Believes 


I  cxl  of  an  add'-css  hy  Col,  f  rank  Knox,  general  manager,  Hearst  Seivspapers.  before 
.lineriean  .Society  of  Xeicspaper  liditors  at  U'ashington,  April  19. 


1HAVE  been  asked  to  answer  the 
question,  “Is  the  Chain  a  Menace  to 
American  journalism?”  I  will  try  to  do 
so  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I  do 
criticize  the  use  of  the  word  “chain." 
“Chain”  implies  something  binding,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  inflexibility — something  a  man 
can’t  get  away  from,  but,  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  a  chain  of  newspapers 
possesses,  it  is  elasticity.  And  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  class  of  men  who 
can  appreciate  this  fact  l>etter  than  a 
body  of  editors. 

Now  to  our  question,  “Is  the  Chain  a 
Meriace  to  American  Journalism?”  Let 
me  ask  another  question :  “What  do  you 
mean  by  journalism?”  If  you  mean  the 
journalism  of  other  days — the  days  when 
editors  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs  in 
the  morning  and  then  drank  mint  juleps 
together  or  shot  at  each  other  in  the 
afternoon,  the  answer  is,  “Yes.”  Rather, 
it  was,  for  that  era  of  journalism  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  If  you  mean  by 
journalism  anything  that  is  nr>t  business¬ 
like,  efficient  and  in  keeping  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  present  day,  the  answer  is, 
“Yes.”  In  either  case,  it  is  an  autopsy, 
not  a  djagnosis  we  are  holding.  For  old- 
time  journalism,  picturesque  as  it  was 
and  suited  to  its  day  as  it  was,  has 
passed,  as  have  the  stage-coach  and  the 
shoemaker.  One  might  as  well  a.sk,  are 
express  trains  and  automobiles  a  men¬ 
ace  to  transportation,  or  are  shoe  fac¬ 
tories  a  menace  to  shoe-making? 

In  fact,  I  must  confess  that  “journal- 
i^”  itself  is  a  word  I  seldom  hear  out¬ 
side  of  colleges  of  journalism.  .\s  a  rule, 
I  find  that  even  the  graduates  of  these 
excellent  institutions  cease  to  be  journal¬ 
ists  very  early  in  their  careers,  and  cither 
become  good  newspaper  men — or  go  into 
some  other  line  of  business. 

So,  to  avoid  the  vagueness  of  the  term 
“journalism,”  let  me  revamp  the  question 
in  order  that  we  may  all  be  considering 
the  same  problem,  no  matter  wliat  re¬ 
sults  we  obtain.  Let  us  translate  the 
question  to  this:  “Is  the  chain  (or 
group)  a  menace  to  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  newsfiapers — a  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  service  they  should  render 
their  readers,  their  communities,  and  the 
nation  ?” 

To  this  question  I  unqualifiedly  answer, 
"No.”  This  audience  alone  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  questirai.  Newspaper 
chains  have  been  in  existence  many  years, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  chained  or  unchained, 
ever  had  better  editors  than  they  have 
today,  were  ever  edited  more  intelligently 
and  conscientiously  than  now. 

The  development  of  chain  or  group 
newspapers  was  as  necessary  and  as  in¬ 
evitable  in  our  economic  change  and 
growlh  as  chain  stores,  chain  hotels, 
great  railroad  systems,  branch  hanks,  big 
factt>ries,  and  other  great  combinations 
were  inevitable.  Whether  we  like  them 
or  not,  the.se  things  are  here  as  a  part 
of  our  social,  commercial,  financial  and 
manufacturing  evolution.  One  might  as 
well  argue  against  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Group  newspapers  arc  simply  the  result 
of  the  latter  law,  and  have  i)een  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  about  by  the  dem.and  for 
more,  better,  and  more  varied  newspajK-r 
content,  a  more  complete  coverage  of 
news,  and  quicker  distribution. 

This  demand,  with  the  increasing  cost 
of  labor  and  material,  and  narrowing 
profits,  called  for  highly  systematized 
organization  and  methods.  The  old. 
easy-going,  slipshod,  wasteful  days  of 
newspaper-making  disat>peared  years  ago. 
and  in  their  place  has  come  the  necessity 
for  the  same  degree  of  specialized  effort 
as  is  required  by  any  other  great  and 
successful  business. 

So,  while  it  is  not  true  that  every¬ 
thing  that  is  is  right,  it  can  safely  be 
taken  for  granted  that  whatever  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 


tions  and  fill  growing  demands  must  be 
held  to  be  for  the  best. 

.\nd  conditions  have  changed  and  they 
have  made  the  chain  newspai)er  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  our  economic  life — a  social,  finan- 


Col.  Frank  Knox 


cial,  commercial,  and  industrial  necessity. 
Nor  were  the.se  new  conditions  made  or 
the  necessity  created  by  the  publisher. 
The  pressure  came  from  outside;  the  de¬ 
mand  was  made  by  the  two  classes  of 
newspaper  patrons — the  reader  and  the 
advertiser. 

The  reader  had  changed  in  his  mental 
habits,  his  apjietite  had  grown.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  newsiiaper  reader  was 
content  with  what  the  staff  of  one  news- 
pajicr  could  give  him  in  news,  editorials, 
pictures,  humor,  poetry,  art — everything. 
He  was  satisfied  with  its  policies  and 
])olitics  and  probably  liought  his  news- 
jiajier  entirely  on  account  of  them.  He 
swore  by  his  own  pajier  and  swore  at  all 
others.  His  reading  was  table  d’hote 
rather  than  a  la  carte,  and  he  bolted  his 
meals  of  ncwspaiier  columns. 

(iradually,  however,  his  appetite  grew, 
and  he  became  less  easy  to  suit.  The 
elimination,  or  at  least  the  slurring,  of 
jiarty  lines,  heljied  to  bring  this  afxnit. 
The  new  generation  of  readers  wanted 
to  lie  served  with  the  best  and  it  wanted 
to  be  able  to  pick  and  choose.  It  wanted 
to  kiK>w,  not  only  what  a  few  people 
did  and  thought  in  a  few  places,  but 
what  everybody  <lid  or  thought  in  a  great 
numlier  of  places.  It  demaiKlwl  the  lat¬ 
est  and  Ix-st  in  news,  art,  humor — every¬ 
thing.  It  wanted  pictures  of  everyone 
and  everything  taken  on  the  sjxit — and 
it  waute<l  them  right  away.  It  was  in¬ 
satiable  in  its  demands — reckless  of  sal¬ 
aries.  of  telegraph  and  cable  tolls.  It 
would  have  ruined  an  individual  news- 
jia|HT,  relying  on  its  own  resources  only, 
in  a  day. 

But  there  was  a  way  out,  and  that  way 
was  through  the  groujiing  together  of 
newspaiKTs.  Pro|H-rly  apjiortioning  vastly 
increasing  exiK'iiditures  among  these,  pro¬ 
rating  salaries  and  tolls — each  newspajier 
might,  without  losing  its  individuality  or 
becoming  less  of  a  local  institution,  still 
give  its  readers  the  liest  the  world  af¬ 
forded  in  every  line  that  makes  a  news- 
IKiIK-r  attractive.  So  much  for  one  urge 
that  brought  alxiut  the  chain  newspaper. 

The  other  was  from  the  advertiser. 
I’nKluction  was  increasing  in  tremendous 
volume.  Distribution  and  consumption 
must  keep  pace  with  it.  The  advertiser 
became  a  serious  student  of  merclian- 
dising  jiroblems.  He  hxiked  over  his 
charts  and  sales  records  and  found  that 


he  was  doing  too  much  advertising  with 
too  meager  results.  He  planted  plenti¬ 
fully  enough,  but  he  seemed  to  be  reap¬ 
ing  his  grain  with  a  scythe.  What  he 
demanded  for  gathering  in  his  crops  was 
a  McCormick  harvester.  If  there  were 
three  newspapers,  with  three  different 
brands  of  political  opinions,  in  a  town, 
he  must  advertise  in  all  three  newspapers 
to  reach  his  potential  customers.  If 
there  were  three  newspapers  appealing  to 
three  different  grades  of  income — one, 
sav  to  the  man  with  one  automobile,  one 
to  the  man  with  two,  and  one  to  the  man 
with  three,  he  must  advertise  in  all  of 
the  three  newspapers. 

This,  he  felt,  was  an  economic  waste. 
Worst  of  all,  it  was  an  economic  waste 
that  hurt  him.  He  had  discovered  that 
buying  was  done,  not  by  strata  of  readers 
but  by  cross-sections.  He  had  found 
that,  to  keep  his  factory  going  or  his 
store  filled  with  customers,  he  must  slice, 
not  skim.  In  other  words,  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  that,  to  reach  all  the  customers 
or  consumers  he  wanted  to  reach,  he 
must  find  newspapers  that  appealed  to 
all  classes. 

He  discovered  also  another  important 
fact :  namely,  that  the  feminine  voice  has 
the  final  say,  as  perhaps  in  other  matters, 
in  the  buying  of  about  80%  of  things 
sold — whether  it  be  a  house  or  a  hat — 
a  limousine  or  a  man’s  necktie.  So,  to 
reach  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  demanded 
that  the  newspaper  for  his  purpose 
should  contain,  not  only  news  and  edi¬ 
torials,  stock-market  reports,  and  a 
sjKjrts  section,  but  a  page  or  two  in  re¬ 
gard  to  matters  dear  to  the  feminine 
lieart. 

In  a  word,  he  was  as  preposterous  in 
his  demands  as  the  reader  had  been,  but 
his  demands  must  be  met,  for,  as  the 
years  had  passed,  the  newspapers  of  the 
nation  had  gradually  taken  on  their 
shoulders  a  tremendous  responsibility — 
no  less  a  task  than  that  of  keeping  the 
business  of  .America  running  in  smooth 
channels  from  factory  to  merchant,  from 
the  merchant  to  the  home.  The  daily 
newspaper  had  not  only  become  a  great 
business  itself,  but  it  had  underwritten 
all  other  businesses.  It  had  become  a 
great  cog  in  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  nation — a  c<Jg  that  must  never 
stop  or  slip  or  slow  down. 

The  advertiser's  demands  must  be  met 
and.  as  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
reader,  there  was  but  one  answer — the 
group  newsiiaper.  The  group  newspaper, 
iK-cause  no  individual  news|Ki|K'r  could 
carry  this  burden  alone. 

Now.  when  I  have  s|M>ken  of  changing 
Conditions  and  increasing  demands,  and 
.said  the  answer  was  “the  group  news- 
pa  jkt,”  I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
I  am  merely  making  out  a  case  for  the 
largest  of  these  groups,  the  one  with 
which  I  hapiK'ii  to  be  connectc<l.  On 
the  contrary.  1  am  simply  reviewing 
newspaiKT  conditions  as  they  exist  to- 
<lay.  Mr.  Hearst.  with  that  vision  and 
intuition  without  which  no  publisher  can 
Ik-  a  great  iMiblisher,  may  (lerhaps  have 
forseen  the  coming  change  earlier  than 
others.  He  may  have  known  what  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  would  want  before 
they  knew  it  themselves  and  met  their 
demands  in  advance,  but,  leaving  out 
the  Hearst  group,  leaving  out  the 
•Scripps-Howard  group,  leaving  out,  in 
fact,  all  actual  groups  or  chains,  the 
group  principle  is  dominant  to<lay  among 
.American  newspapers.  So  true  is  this 
that  the  question,  “Is  the  chain  a  men¬ 
ace?”  almfist  resolves  itself  into  the 
<|uestion.  “Are  .American  newspapers  a 
menace?”  for  there  are  practically  none 
of  them  that  have  not  recogniz^  and 
accepted  the  chain  idea  in  one  way  or 
another. 

It  is  said  that  3.s  per  cent  of  the  total 
circulation  of  .American  newspapers  is 


represented  in  55  groups.  Of  these,  th. 
largest  is  the  Hearst  group  of  28  iu  a, 
papers.  Next  comes  the  Scripps-H  .vi 
ard  group,  representing  25  newspaperi 
In  all,  there  are  about  250  newspapen. 
with  a  total  capitalization  of  approx> 
mately  $500,000,000,  included  in  th 
greater  or  smaller  groups.  Nor  is  tk 
group  idea  confined  merely  to  the  large 
newspapers  or  the  larger  cities.  Countn 
newspapers  are  combining  or  being  coni^ 
bined  rapidly.  In  the  suburbs  of  Xn 
York,  newspaper  after  newspaper  is  be 
gathered  into  one  group  or  another,  la 
Texas,  Publisher  Nunn  of  the  Amaril'a 
Globe  controls  half  a  dozen  dailies  and 
a  dozen  weeklies. 

But  these  figures — ^the  data  on  achui 
group  newspapers — do  not  give  a  com 
plete  view  of  the  extent  of  the  accept 
ance  and  endorsement  of  the  “group’’ 
idea.  In  addition  to  actual  group  nexs 
papers,  under  one  management,  individ 
ually  owned  newspapers  are  more  and 
more  banding  together  for  the  same  res 
sons  as  those  that  have  created  the  chain 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  Major  Picket 
ing,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletk 
Harry  (Thandler,  of  the  Los  Angel. 
Times;  George  Miller,  of  the  Detror 
News;  Ralph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  Yon 
World,  and  others  orgapized  the  X’ortI 
American  Newspaper  Alliance — a  grou; 
of  widely-separated  newspapers  her- 
and  in  Canada,  individually  owned  an: 
operated,  but  banded  together  for  co 
operation  and  mutual  aid.  Case  afte 
case  might  be  cited  where  the  chain  idt- 
is  in  force  in  practice  if  not  nominally 
Even  the  New  York  Times,  which  is  nc^ 
generally  considered  a  chain  newspaper 
has  a  sister  in  the  South,  for  its  owner 
and  publisher,  the  distinguished  and  be 
loved  Adolph  Ochs,  is  also  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Times. 
do  not  believe  that  that  chain  constitute 
a  menace. 

I  might,  perhaps,  illustrate  ever 
further  the  impossibility  of  a  newspaper 
of  today  being  sufficient  unto  itself— oi 
relying  on  its  own  resources  iMily— h* 
stating  that,  of  2,388  daily  newspaper' 
of  the  United  States,  approximately  1,00 
Use,  in  one  form  or  another,  news  or 
features  gathered  and  used  by  the  HeaM 
organization. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  chain  news 
papers  are  an  economic  necessity  an 
were  inevitable,  in  addition  to  the  far 
that  the  basic  idea  of  the  group  seems  t 
have  been  almost  unanimously  accepter 
and  enrlorsed,  the  experience  of  over  » 
quarter  of  a  century  would  seem  » 
answer  any  question  as  to  the  nienacr 
of  the  newspaper  chain.  During  thz 
time,  chain  newspapers  have  been  steadil 
gaining.  W  ithin  that  |)erio<l,  we  haw 
gone  through  a  great  war,  since  then  wr 
have  passed  through  trying  years  »'i 
reconstruction  and  readjustment.  <«!' 
last  fall  we  had  a  rather  hotly  contested 
election,  for  months  the  country  and  tk 
stock-markets  have  been  indulging  in 
some  high  and  lofty  financial  gyinna'tics 
Througli  it  all  the  pulse  of  the  news 
jwpers  has  beaten  steadily.  If  there  is » 
menace,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  get  into  action. 

No,  1  sec  no  danger  in  the  newspapr' 
chain.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  man? 
merits — great  actual  value  to  coinmun 
itics,  to  states,  and  to  the  nation. 

Probably,  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  the  chain  is  that  it  gives  greater  unk 
pendence,  additional  liberty  of  action,  i" 
each  newspaper  belonging  to  it.  Tb: 
may  .seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  ni* 
Many  an  individual  news|)ai)er  has  g"** 
into  a  local  fight — perhaps  again'' 
crooked  politics,  against  graft,  again't 
crime,  or  in  behalf  of  some  needed  re 
form  or  city  or  state  improvements,  ^ 
from  lack  or  resources,  has  been  drn^ 
from  the  field,  perhaps  annihilate*!.  T® 
a  newspaper  belonging  to  a  Strong  groof 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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FUTURE  HOME  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  AND  SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS — Now  Being  Erected  Excluiively  for  Production  of  The»e  Two  Newspaper* 
and  to  be  completed  in  ^ptember,  1929.  This  Magnificent  Bedford  Limestone  Structure  Will  Mouse  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Newspaper  F^lant  in  the 

Southwest.  It  Will  Occupy  188  Feet  on  Third  Street  and  144  Feet  on  Avenue  E. 

For  Sixty-Four  Years 


SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 

has  been  a  powerful  influence  in  San  Antonio  and  southwest 


Texas. 


SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 


In  ten  years  has  achieved  great  prestige  on  the  same  high 
plane  of  public  service  and  public  confidence.  It  has  a  net 
paid  circulation  larger  than  any  other  evening  newspaper 
in  its  city. 

Q  Complete  newspapers  with  full  wire  services  from  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Consolidated  Press  Service  for  world  news 
and  state  news  from  six  hundred  Texas  correspondents. 

The  Express-News  Retailer  (monthly)  is  published  by 
the  Merchandising  Department  of  these  two  newspapers. 
If  you  want  strong  co-operation  in  building  up  the  dealers' 
and  consumers'  demand  for  your  products,  this  department 
is  at  your  service. 

^  In  1928  these  two  newspapers  carried  21,852.657  lines 


of  paid  advertising,  which  is  1,575,831  lines  more  than  in 

1927. 

•I  6,149,435  lines  of  paid  advertising  gained  in  five  years — 
an  average  of  1,229,887  lines. a  year. 

Here  is  the  record  for  the  first  3  months  of  1929, 
compared  with  same  period  of  1928. 

Q  5,541,211  total  lines  of  paid  advertising,  which  is 
335,934  lines  more. 

q  3,158,386  I  ines  of  local  advertising,  which  is 
201,880  lines  more. 

^  1,070,633  lines  of  national  advertising,  which  is 
77,158  lines  more. 

<1  1,312,192  I  ines  of  classified  advertising,  which  is 
56,896  lines  more. 

^  This  record  reflects  the  perfect  regional  coverage  of  San 
Antonio  Express  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News — the 
great  part  they  play  in  the  daily  life  of  south  and  west  Texas. 


EXPRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Publishers 

fan  Antonio  (SirntBs.  SAN  anjdnio  H|NINB  news 

andSu^atr'  fX>eri taking  ^ 

THE  .  JOHN  .  BUDD  .  COMPANY,  National  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portlsuid 
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FURTHER  PUBLICITY 
EXHIBITS  ENTERED 


Federal  Trade  Committion  Receives 
Mass  of  Material  in  Investiga* 
tion  of  Utility  Propaganda 


By  (iKORoE  H.  Manning 

H'othington  Correspondent.  Editok  &  Pdslishes 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  16 — Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  so- 
called  “power  trust”  propaganda  agweies 
among  the  country’s  newspapers  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  mass  of  exhibits  introduced 
at  a  temporary  resumption  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission’s  investigation  of 
the  matter  Tuesday. 

Since  the  exhibits  are  very  similar  to 
those  already  introduced  and  written 
aliout  they  contribute  little  to  the  news, 
although  they  do  show  more  conclusively 
the  strength  and  extent  of  the  power 
publicity  organization. 

Chief  among  the  matter  introduced 
are  pages  from  “Public  Opinion,’’  a  pul)- 
lication  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
•Association,  containing  news  matter  and 
editorials  from  hundreds  of  papers 
throughout  the  country  favorable  to  the 
power  interests  and  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  public  ownership. 

Included  also  was  a  series  of  display 
ads  run  in  papers  in  Seattle  and  nearby 
Washington  communities  attacking  the 
Bone  bill  for  municipal  ownership  of 
power  in  the  state. 

On  exhibit,  a  letter  written  by  C.  W. 
Pierson,  publicity  director  for  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Gas  Association,  reports  that  20.'iVi 
columns  of  newspaper  copy  told  of  the 
organization’s  Atlantic  City  convention 
in  October,  1923. 

One  exhibit  entitled  “A  Discussion  of 
the  Solution  of  the  Problems  of  Main¬ 
taining  Public  Confidence  in  Electric 
Utility  Securities”  recommends  that 
“brief  and  carefully  edited  articles 
should  be  placed  by  all  utility  publicity 
men  in  all  possible  mediums,  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  trade  journals,  coun¬ 
try  newspapers,  and  farm  journals.” 

A  letter  written  by  .M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
managing  director  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association,  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  comments  on  the  interview 
with  Samuel  Insull,  written  by  Samuel 
Crowthers  in  Colliers,  in  the  issue  of 
January  7.  192.S.  “This  human  interest 
story  should  he  of  great  benefit  to  the 
entire  electric  light  and  power  industry,” 
he  wrote,  adding  that  he  thought  it  a 
good  idea  to  have  the  officers  of  the 
various  member  companies  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  similar  .stories  appear  in 
publications  in  their  own  field. 

The  extracts  of  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  section  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  in  1926  were  submitted 
also.  In  them  George  F.  Oxley  re¬ 
ported  that  in  1923  there  were  but  12 
mentions  of  power  appeared  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  whereas  in  1925  there 
were  1,800  clippings.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  furnish 
all  the  copy  the  farm  papers  could  use 
on  the  subject. 

One  exhibit  offered  in  evidence  reveals 
that  the  .National  Electric  Light  .Asso¬ 
ciation  spent  $L32.735..Vt  for  advertising 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  .30,  1927. 

TRANSFERRED  TO  WASHINGTON 

The<Klore  C.  Wallen,  political  writer 
and  legislative  corresp<>ndent  of  the 
.\c«*  ]  ork  Herald  Tribune,  has  lieen 
transferred  to  that  paper’s  Washington 
bureau,  where  he  is  expected  to  remain 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  during 
the  absence  of  Wilbur  Forrest,  one  of 
the  12  newspaper  men  selected  by  the 
Carnegie  Fjidowment  to  visit  Japan, 
CTiina.  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Harry 
n.  Kingsbury,  political  writer  of  the 
local  staff,  has  been  in  .Albany  since 
Mr.  Wallen's  transferal. 

NAMED  REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR 

W.  R.  Mercer,  a  well  known  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaper  man  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  real  estate  editor  of  the  Pilfs- 
hurffh  Press. 


LOCKWOOD  REJOINS  RAILROAD 


Agency  Man  Appointed  Advertiaing 
Manager  of  N.  Y.  Central 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  this 
week  announced  the  apjiointment  of 
P.  V.  D.  Lockworxl  as  advertising 
manager,  to  fill 
the  post  made 
vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  iate 
Arthur  D.  Pal¬ 
mer  on  Jan.  29. 

Mr.  l^ockwood 
for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  an 
executive  with 
the  H.  E.  I>esan 
A  d  V  e  r  tising 
Agency.  Previ¬ 
ously.  for  twelve 
years,  he  was  ad- 
r.  V.  n.  lx)rKWfMii>  vertising  t^an- 
ager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  the  position  to 
which  he  now  returns.  He  resumed  his 
new  duties  Monday.  April  15. 

W.  T.  Gaynor  remains  as  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


DISCUSSES  CHAIN  STORE  SALES 

Kroger  Executive  Say*  Grocery 

Group*  Saved  Public  $300,000,- 
000  La*t  Year 

Chain  gr<*ccry  stores  were  responsible 
for  more  than  one  third  of  the  seven 
and  a  half  billion  dollars’  worth  of  gro¬ 
cery  business  done  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  William  H.  Albers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Bak¬ 
ing  company  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  a  chain 
organization,  told  members  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Club  of  Chicago  last  week. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Albers  said,  the  chain 
stores  by  their  metluds  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  saved  the  public  nearly  $300,000,000. 
The  subject  of  his  address  was  “The 
Economic  Aswet  of  Chain  Stores.” 

Others  whf)  discussed  tlie  subject  were 
J.  Frank  Grimes,  president  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Grocers’  .Alliance  of  America; 
Robert  W.  Lyons  of  New  York,  sere- 
tary  of  the  National  (?hain  Stores’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  Robert  R.  Ellis,  a  whole¬ 
saler  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Taylor  Leave*  Quinby  Company 

J.  .A.  Taylor  has  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  the  W.  S.  Quinby  Company 
of  Boston,  importers  and  roasters  of 
I.a  Touraine  Coffee.  For  a  period  of 
over  ten  years  Mr.  Taylor  was  general 
sales  manager  of  the  company  and  also 
had  charge  of  the  advertising.  More 
recently  he  has  served  in  the  capacity 
of  director  of  marketing  and  assistant 
to  the  president. 


New  Advertising  Firm 

.Among  the  new  Massachusetts  corpo¬ 
rations  is  that  of  the  Regional  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  to  carry  on  the 
hu.siness  of  advertising  contractors  and 
agents.  The  firm  will  have  a  capital  of 
5(10  shares  no  par  stock.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  Charles  .A  Stone  of  Boston. 
James  H.  Malone  of  Quincy,  and  Joseph 
H.  Leddy  of  Belmont.  Mass. 


Kelvinator  Add*  Distributor* 

Kelvinator  Corporation  has  announced 
the  apiiointment  of  two  new  distributors, 
the  Electrical  .Supply  Company.  New 
( trleans,  and  the  Stratton  Warren  Hard¬ 
ware  Comiiany,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


ILLINOIS  EDITORS  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  .Association  was  held 
in  Renton,  Ill.,  .April  19  and  20.  Ses¬ 
sions  were  held  at  the  Benton  Country- 
Club  where  golf  alternated  with  talks. 
Among  the  speakers  were  H.  L.  William¬ 
son  of  Springfield,  secretary,  Illinois 
Press  Association;  C.  S.  Conger,  White 
County  Democrat,  Carmi ;  Howe  Mor¬ 
gan,  Sparta  Xetcs-Plain  Dealer;  and 
Circuit  Judge  Charles  H.  Miller  of  Ben¬ 
ton  on  “Co-operation  Between  the  Courts 
and  the  Press.” 


CONFIDENCE 

cannot  be  purchased 

CIT  MUST  BE  EARNED.  And  it  is  concedeci 
by  all  thinking  people  in  Paterson  today  that  The 
Pre.ss-GU-ARDIAX,  the  leading  evening  daily  in  an 
evening  paper  field,  not  only  possesses  the  confidence 
of  its  readers  and  advertisers  which  years  of  faithful 
service  have  earned  for  it — but  it  is  looked  upon  by 
those  who  think  and  analyze  as  PATERSON’S 
MOST  INFLUENTIAL  ^NEWSPAPER. 

WHY? 

CTue  Press-Guardiax  is  first  of  all  a  real,  progres¬ 
sive,  constructive,  independent  newspaper.  It  is  not 
a  party  or  personal  newspaper;  it  has  no  political  or 
other  a.xes  to  grind;  therefore  its  news  columns  are 
free  from  bias  or  propaganda  and  it  has  never  yet 
betrayed  its  readers  for  political  or  any  other 
expediency. 

C  Every  copy  of  The  Press-Gu.ardian  reaches  a 
worthwhile  home  in  its  territory  (before  supper)  and 
STAYS  there. 

Cit  is  a  newspaper  that  its  readers  believe  in  and 
respect — which  was  proved  during  the  past  12  months 
by  the  fact  that  in  order  to  test  the  stability  of  its  cir¬ 
culation,  it  stopped  all  circulation  promotion  work 
for  one  year,  while  its  competitors  pounded  at  the 
doors  of  its  readers  with  premiums  of  all  kinds  as  an 
inducement  to  change  newspapers. 

CBy  a  virile  editorial  policy  protecting  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  from  onslaughts  on  their  pocketbooks  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  politicians,  and  on  the  merits  of  its  product 
alone,  it  maintained  practically  100%  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  by  furnishing  a  better  and  more  vigorous  news¬ 
paper. 


SPACE  BUYERS 

will  do  wejl  to  e.xamine  thoroughly  page  3  of  Publisher’s 
\.  B.  C.  statements  for  the  12  months  ending  March  31, 
1929. 

CL  Astute  advertisers,  while  sometimes  impressed  with 
“quantity,”  are  more  thoroughly  “.sold”  on  facts  relative 
to  the  kind  of  PEOPLE  that  read  a  jiaper  and  how  circu¬ 
lation  uxis  .secured. 


CSend  for  copy  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Standard  Survey  of  Paterson. 

(illfr  Patpraou 

prpa0-(guariiaH 

(Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities) 

W.  B.  BRYANT,  Publisher 

Xational  Representatives 

(i.  Looa.v  Payne  Co..  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago 
CjEORf:E  H.  Payne,  Inc.,  I^os  .Angeles.  .San  Francisco 
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Sitting  On 
Top  the  World 


The  Chicago  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  smashes  through  to  world 
championship  with  a  1,400,- 
000  regular  Sunday  issue. 
Which  tops  all  previous  high-water 
marks  in  its  own  and  every  stand¬ 
ard-newspaper  field. 

1,400,000  home-read  circulation  — 
packed  in  a  fractional  wedge  of  the  con¬ 
tinent-all  in  a  sectional  slice— buttered 
thick  over  the  favorite  stamping-grounds 
of  distribution  and  prosperity. 

1 ,400,000  circulation— secured  under 
drawbacks  which  don’t  hamper  com¬ 
peting  media — a  race,  won  in  hobbles 
and  against  all  comers. 

Not  a  Peter-rob-Paul  raid  on  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  or  Omaha’s 
reservations  —  those  are  chained-off 
markets — fellow  Hearst  papers  have  the 
Indian  sign  on  their  particularprecincts. 

The  Herald- Examiner  mustn’t  in¬ 
vade  them.  But  publishers, from 
its  inhibitions,  can  scatter  copies  from 
the  Appalachians  to  the  Rockies,  and 
fatten  their  figures  wherever  there’s  a 
chance  to  force-feed  ’em. 

The  mere  fact  of  6,000,000  readers 
is  of  itself  spectacular.  It  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  full-page  newspaper  before. 


The  performance  establishes  a  new 
American  record,  and  confers  an  un- 
paralled  distinction. 

But  a  far  greater  miracle  lies  in  the 
co\\^r^T\c^2.nd  productive  placement  of  the 
Herald-Examiner’s  tremendous  audience. 

If  there  were  a  newspaper  of  equal 
merit  and  equal  enterprise  (in  Chicago, 
or  where  you  please)  operating  without 
such  territorial  restraints,  its  Sunday 
sales  should  logically  exceed  Herald- 
Examiner  totals  by  at  least  half  a  mil¬ 
lion:  the  Hearst  print  in  taboo  areas, 
and  over-night  reach,  is  twice  that  much. 

So,  when  reader  appeals  are  com¬ 
pared,  Herald-Examiner  popularity  is 
measured  with  a  cheating  yard  stick. 

Yet,  despite  straight-jackets  and  dead¬ 
lines,  it  overshadows  its  district  by  al¬ 
most  200,000  copies,  and,  by  right  of 
consumer  delivery is  entitled  to  a  prior 
and  bigger  share  of  all  appropriations 
scheduled  for  Chicago  and  its  trading 
range. 

The  world’s  newspaper  is 

a  Hearst  property. 

And  the  production  records  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  its  supremacy  to  Doubt¬ 
ing  Thomases,  flouting  challenges  and 
hesitant  budgets. 


H  E  I N  E  R 


Sunday  Average 

1,272,613 


B.  W.  COMPTON 
fPeittm  jSdv.  Mgr. 
915  Hearst  Building 
Chicago 


♦  Six  month  average  ending  March  jr,  ig2g 

J.  T.  McGIVERAN,  Advertising  Manager 
E.  M.  COVINGTON 

Eastern  /idv.  Algr. 

285  Madison  Ave. 

New  Y  oric 


Daily  Average 

420,900 


T.  c.  Hoffmeyer 

Pacific  Coast  Adv.  Algr. 
625  Hearst  Building 
San  Francisco 
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DETROIT  AGENCY  MOVES 


Brooke,  Smith  &  French  Take*  Larger 
Quarter*  at  82  Hancock,  Ea*t 

To  provide  additional  facilities  for  an 
increased  volume  of  business,  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  is  celebrating  its  twenty- 
second  anniversary  by  moving  into  new 
offices  at  82  Hancock  Avenue,  East, 
which  have  more  than  doubled  the  floor 
space  of  the  previous  location  on  John 
R  and  Eliot  streets. 

The  agency  now  known  as  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
1907,  and  has  been  in  continuous  oper¬ 
ation  since.  In  1918,  the  organization 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  name. 
The  officers  and  directors  have  remained 
practically  unchanged  since. 


New  Hubhell  Account 

The  Hubbell  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  of  which  Frank  Huhbiell  is 
president,  has  been  appointed  by  Gears  & 
Forgings,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  to  direct  the 
1929  advertising  campaign  of  the  Van 
I>om  double-purpose  truck  axle  for  the 
Model  AA  Ford  and  new  six-cylinder 
Chevrolet  trucks.  R.  F.  Moore,  vice- 
president  of  the  agency,  is  account 
executive. 


Bumet-Kuhn  to  Move 

Bumet-Kuhn  Advertising  Company, 
located  for  the  past  seven  years  in  the 
Lake  Shore  Bank  Building  at  WK'i  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  just 
signed  a  long  term  lease  for  new  and 
considerably  larger  quarters  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  new  McGraw-Hill  Building 
at  520  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Paul  R. 
Kuhn  is  president  of  the  agency. 


Celebrate*  25th  Year 

The  advertising  firm  of  Wood,  Putnam 
&  Wood  of  Boston  has  just  celebrated 
its  silver  anniversary.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  John  Wood,  Allen  H.  Wood,  broth¬ 
ers,  and  Marion  B.  Putnam  started  the 
business.  The  surviving  meml)er  of  the 
partnership  is  Allen  H.  Wood,  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  company. 


Join*  Department  Store 

F.  A.  Van  Dusen  of  the  Van  Dusen 
Advertising  Service  of  Altoona.  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  for 
Watt  and  Shand,  one  of  the  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mr.  _ 
Van  Dusen  was  formerly  located  in 
Jame.stown.  N.  Y.,  m  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  work.  _ 

New  Wood  Client* 

W’ood,  Putnam  &  Wood,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  have  obtained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  accounts :  Ward  Fisheries. 
Inc.,  Boston ;  Dad’s  Cookie  Company. 
Somerville;  who  are  planning  a  national 
advertising  campaign  through  newspapers 
and  the  Manufacturing  Equipment  & 
Engineering  Company,  Framingham. 


New  Wichita  Agency 

Formation  of  the  Parkerson-Breuer 
Advertising  Agency  of  Wichita.  Kan., 
has  been  announced  by  L.  R.  Parkerson, 
president.  O.  B.  Breuer,  former  adver¬ 
tising  counselor  of  Kansas  City,  is  vice 
president,  and  A.  C.  McCorkle,  Wichita 
attorney,  is  secretary. 

Cleary  With  McGucldn 

John  Cleary,  formerly  Advertising 
Director  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organiation  specializing 
in  newspaper  baildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
'N  production  proUems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
H  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

BrnMingM, 

PfWeirtwa.  OpermHom, 

Swr^ryt.  Valuatitns. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Compaiw,  Detroit,  and  the  Peerless 
Motor  Car  Company,  Qeveland,  and  until 
recently  editor  of  Motor  Age,  has  joined 
the  Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency. 


Tea  Company  Name*  Agency 

The  Tea  Company  of  America,  Boston, 
manufacturers  of  Chang  Stirring  Tea 
Bags,  has  appointed  the  Boston  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Nelson.  Duncan  &  Harlow 
to  handle  its  advertising.  Newspapers 
and  direct  mail  will  lie  used. 


Obtain*  Building  Account 

The  building  firm  of  B.  M.  House  & 
Son,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  appointed 
Reimers  &  Whitehill,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
its  advertising  agent.  The  advertising  is 
appearing  in  New  York  newspapers. 


Join*  Lo*  Angela*  Agency 

H.  T.  Armstrong,  specialist  in  the 
mail-order  field  of  advertising,  and  for¬ 
merly  sales  manager  of  the  National 
Automotive  School,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Logan  &  Stebbins  Advertising 
Agency,  lx>s  Angeles.  Cal. 


New  White  Account 

Corbin  Sons  &  Co.,  coffees  and  teas. 
Chicagr).  have  placed  their  advertising 
with  b'rank  R.  White  Company,  Chicago. 
Newsnapers,  farm  papers  anti  direct  mail 
will  lie  use*!  in  advertising  Sterling 
Brand  coffee. 


Open*  Detroit  Office 

John  H.  I.ederer.  western  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Loj  Angeles  Ei’ening 
Herald,  San  Eraneiseo  Call,  San  Antonio 
Light,  and  the  Atlanta  Georgian- Ameri¬ 
can.  has  opened  a  Detroit  office  in  the 
General  Motors  Building.  Rav  M. 
Miller  is  in  charge. 


Innovation  Trunk  Appoint*  Hick* 

The  Innovation  Trunk  Company, 
makers  of  “Innovation”  luggage  and 
closet  hangers,  of  New  York,  have  placed 
their  advertising  account  with  the  Hicks 
Advertising  Agency.  New  York. 


Hughe*  Head*  Radio  Department 

Rush  Hughes,  formerly  studio  manager 
of  Station  W.ABC  of  New  York,  has 
joined  the  Lmited  .Advertising  Agency, 
to  take  charge  of  its  radio  broadcasting 
department. 


Bank  Appoint*  Agency 

The  McKenna-MiiIler  .Advertising 
•Agency.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
Brooklyn  National  Bank  of  New  York. 


Daily  Appoint*  Randall  dk  Co. 

The  Eugene  fOre.)  Guard,  published 
hv  .Alton  F.  Baker,  has  appointed  D.  J. 
Randall  &  Co.  its  New  York  and  Eastern 
representatives. 


Goff  in  Ckteage 

Seymour  R.  Goff,  formerly  of  Boston, 
has  joined  the  Carroll  Dean  Murphy  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Chicago,  as  assistant  art 
director. 


AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPERS 

ABROAD 

Offieett  to  be  rondurted  under 
the  above  name  will  be  opened 
in  the  EXPRINTER  Bl  ILDING, 
at  No.  26,  Avenue  de  POpera,  in 
PARIS,  lo  represent  American 
newspapers  both  in  a  news  and 
advertising  eaparily. 

Its  purpose  is  to  ADVER’TISE 
American  newspapers  abroad 
and  lo  OBTAIN  advertising  for 
them. 

For  terms  address 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
ABROAD,  e/o  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


AD  TIPS 


Batts*,  Barton,  Duttia*  A  Osborn,  383  lladl- 
non  avenar.  New  York.  Afsln  *Uc1d(  orders 
with  newspaiiers  In  selected  sections  for  the 
Electric  SUtraiee  Kstterj  Conipan;,  Ezide  and 
Ironclad  Kstteries,  Philadelphia. 

Brandt  Advertisin*  Company,  Tribnne  Tower, 
t'hh'aito.  .titalu  placing  onlers  with  newspapers 
in  various  sei'tlons  fur  the  Cooper  1‘harmacal 
Company,  hair  tonic,  Chicago.  Alto  tending  out 
tryout  campaign  on  the  Arabian  Toilet  Gotsis 
Company.  (Chicago,  to  a  few  towns  In  the  middle 
west. 

Oalkint  A  Holdea,  lao.,  247  Park  avenue,  New 
Vork.  I’lai'lng  coiiy  with  some  Pacillc  Coast 
newspaiiers  for  the  Routhem  Cotton  Oil  Com 
pany,  .New  Orleans,  I.a. 

Campbell.  Lowiti  A  Whiteley,  Inc.,  20r,  Enst 
42ud  street,  .New  York.  .Now  tandling  account 
for  Shields  A  Wylie,  Inc.,  hand  twiaps  and 
cleaners,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Conner  Advertising  Company,  Security  build 
Ing,  iHMiver,  Colo.  Is  usiing  a  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  paiiers  for  a  small  schedule  of  advertising 
on  the  Itetiver  Itio  (irstide  A  Western- Western 
I'acitlc  liiirlington. 

Critchfleld  A  Co.,  14  East  Jackstm  Boulevard. 
Chicago.  Placing  accounts  for  the  .\lcazar 
Kaiige  A  Heater  Company,  .Milwaukee,  and 
A.  J.  l.indeinann  A  llovers,»n  t*ompany.  Kero- 
gas  burner,  .Milwaukee. 

Erwin.  Waaey  A  Co.,  4'-"f»  I.exington  avenue. 
New  York.  Has  secured  atcount  of  the  Phils- 
del|diia  storage  Battery  I'oinpaiiy,  Philco  Stor¬ 
age  Battery,  Philadelphia. 

Ford  Roofing  Products  Company,  Chicago. 
Will  use  a  siiiull  list  of  iiewspaiter  for  their 
Sluing  advertising.  The  account  will  be  han 
died  direct. 

Henri.  Hurst  A  McDonald,  Inc.,  .V<  East 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Placing  copy  for 
tiewnpa|>ers  In  various  sections  for  the  Rogers 
Brushing  loicqiier,  Hetroit,  .Michigan. 

Hoge.  Huber,  Inc.,  41."i  liexlngton  avenue. 
New  \ork.  Now  handling  account  for  the  Con- 
verse  Rublter  Shoe  Company.  Malden.  Massa 
chusetts. 


Joseph  KaU  Company.  16  Bast  Mount  Sn- 
non  PUce,  Baltimore.  Placing  account  for  tti 
Ex-Iax  Manufacturing  Cum|iany,  Krookin 
N.  Y. 

Lenaen  A  Mitchell,  lae.,  IT  Bast  4.%th  sinri 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  some  Pim, 
Coast  newspaiiera  for  Tide  Water  oil  .Ssin 
Company,  New  York. 

Littlelmle  Advertiaiiig  Agency,  17.5  Fifth  so 
nuc.  New  York.  Now  handling  aci-ouat 
Strouse,  .tdler  A  C<impany,  New  York. 

MoJunkin  Advertising  Company,  22N  North  U 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  small  Ibt 
of  papers  for  the  advertising  of  Urap<ila,  CnilM 
Graiie  Products  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  y.  |, 
issuing  a  list  of  newspa|>ers  with  sclie<loIe<  u 
start  the  latter  part  of  this  month  on  stewirt 
Warner  Company,  Chicago.  I 

Potts-TumbuU  Company,  Gates  building,  Kas 
siis  City,  Mo.,  is  issuing  large  schedulei  til 
daily  newspapers  in  scattered  territory  w ' 
Goets  Brewing  Company,  St.  Joseph.  MisMurl ' 

Prioe- Hannah  Company,  4.35  North  Xlrhifti 
avenue.  Chbago.  Now  handling  account  for  tb  | 
Fuji  Trading  Company,  oriental  food,  Chicago. 

Reimers  A  Whitehill,  Inc.,  28.3  Madison  art 
uiie.  New  Y'ork.  Has  secured  account  of  tb 
Brownltack  Motor  lAlmratories,  AnzanI  airplaat 
engine.  New  Y’ork. 

Riegel  A  LeSngwell,  Inc.,  2.3  West  4.'iit 
street.  New  Y'ork.  Placing  accounts  for  tb 
Stehli  Silks  Corporation,  New  Y'ork.  Pinaot. 
Inc.,  New  Y’ork,  and  the  Glen  Springs  Hotel 
Watkins,  N.  Y’. 

Rogers  A  Smith,  326  West  Madison  street. 
Chicago.  .\re  sentling  schedules  on  the  Aiiio. 
mafi<‘  Electric  Washer  Company,  Newton,  Iowa., 
to  some  large  city  newspaiiers. 

C.  S.  Standish  Advertising  Agency,  Vnloi 
Trust  hnllding.  Providence.  K.  I.  Has  secuiei! 
account  of  the  Venetian  Monogram  Corporatloi 
New  Y'ork. 

Vredenburgb-Kennedy  Company,  171  Madisoa 
avenue.  New  Y’ork.  Placing  2.30  line,  li-columa 
1  time  orders  with  some  newspapers  in  Indlaiu. 
ithio  and  Iowa  for  the  Faultless  Grocers.  Inc. 
New  Y’ork. 

Wood,  Putnam  A  Wood  Company,  178  YYvmort 
street,  Boston.  Now  handling  account  for  Dad'i 
Cookie  Company,  Dad's  wee  bonnie  wafers 
Sotiiervllle,  .Massachusetts,  and  the  Ward  I’lsb- 
erles,  Inc.,  Boston,  Ylassachusettts. 


A  NEW  HIGH  RECORD  | 

Springfield  , 

MASSACHC SETTS  j 

NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION 

Net  Paid  Daily  Average  for  Six  Months 
Ending  March  30,  1929 

135,483 

A  Gain  of  3734  Over  the  Same  Period  of  Last  Year 


For  March,  1929 

A  13%  GAIN 

In  Advertising  Lineage 

Over  March,  1928 


Write  for  Details  (^nreming  the 

$1,000  PRIZE  OFFER 

For  B(^t  Plan  to  Advertise  Springfield  «nd 
Western  Massachusetts 

0|>en  to  Conijietitioii  Without  Restrictions 

Address  the«  Advertising  Department 
Springfield  Newspapers,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Steep  ample  at  mupmslme 

imeremmem  SPEE9 


Onlfi  tirm  parts — 
Lems  last  atatima 
ttalrker  respaa, 
Mare  SPEEB 


Imprwed  ram  rrirant-. 
lighter  keghaarti  tawsek, 
mare  SPEED 


C.I^TERTYPKK  ar4»  built  for  npeedm  aw  well  aH  for  u'ide  ran|{e  of  facew.  Any  faot 
operator  u'ho  haM  worked  on  Intertypef*  will  enthuNe  about  the  Intertype  ll|fbt- 
toueb  keyboard.  qniek-aetin|{  two-part  eNeapementN.  poHitive  aHHeInbler,  adjuNt- 
able  and  auxiliary  npareband  keyH.  and  the  Mteep  anifle  of  the  maifazine  and 
niatrix  delivery  belt.  C.AII  of  thewe  featuren.  and  otherM.  were  dewlKned  to  in- 
ereawe  the  operator*H  «pe«d.  That  In  why  pie«*e-work  operatorM  almoMt  Invariably 
prefer  the  Intertype.  C.lntertypeM  alno  offer  umuurpauttpd  rangp  for  head  and  ad 
eonipoHition.  Ah  many  an  21  alphabetn  at  inntant  command  on  one  machine. 
Tronhie-frcc  itervirp — hundredn  of  nnneccHHary  partn  ha\e  been  eliminated 
in  the  eHcapement  met^hanlMm  alone  (on  the  three-magazine  machine |.  All 
Intertype  Improvementn  developed  during  the  pant  ten  yearn  can  be  applied  to 
any  exinting  Standardized  Intertype.  C.A  na/e  imvestmemt,  !Vo  Standardized  In¬ 
tertype  han  ever  become  obnolete.  Write  to  the  nearent  Intertype  offi«‘e  for  faetH 
abont  nnit-bnilt  Standardized  Intertypen  and  Interchangeable  Equipment  I'nitn. 


IMTERTYPK  COItIMIRATlOIV  «  AEW  YORK 

I  f  to  Broadway  at  Fortieth  .Street 
Cklraga  i:iO  ^’orth  Fraaklin  .St.;  Xesr  Orleaas  810  Howard  Ave.;  Saa 
Praarlsea  152  Fremoat  St.;  Amgeles  1220  Soath  .Maple  Ave.;  Bas- 
taa  BO  Federal  St.;  lAtmdam;  Herlia.  DlNtribatom  throadhoat  the  world 


SK  in  BoHoni  Modern 
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Sp€mdaumait«r  MC 

— racaives  nawapapara  In  half  fold,  addraaaea  di¬ 
rectly  on  paper,  folds  to  alghtli  fold,  aingle  wrapa, 
maIss  marks  for  routs  ssparatioa  and  dslivsrs  into 
mall  bags  at  speed  of  10,000  an  hour! 


Sp€*dUy  Finishms  Mailer  Strips — 

Tke  Publisher’s  Addrassograpb  equipped  with  List 
for  mailer  strips— lists  inaiier  strips  for  city  and 
county  dealers,  and  foreign  subscriptions.  No  errors  I 
5,000  an  hour!  m 


Now  One  System  Handles  Newsdealer  and 

Subscriber  Mail  Lists  for  Publishers! 


Now  the  Addressograph  Company 
offers  you  the  Addressograph- 
Speednumnt  publisher  system  that 
efficiently  and  economically  handles 
both  your  Newsdealer  List  and  Sub¬ 
scriber  Mail  Lists.  This  system  now  in 
operation  at  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  Louisrille  Courier 
Journal,  Hartford  Courant  and  many 
others. 

Complete  demonstrations  of  the  Ad- 
dressograph-Speedaumat  publisher  sys¬ 


tems  will  be  in  progress  at  the  A.N.P.A. 
Conyention,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
April  22nd  to  26tk.  See  it  in  action — 
learn  how  your  addressing  and  record¬ 
ing  work  can  be  simplified — your  sub¬ 
scribers  better  serred — your  mailing 
seryice  improyed.  Or  discuss  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  with  tke  Addressograph 
representatiye  in  your  locality.  You 
will  find  him  qualified  to  analyze  your 
requirements  in  a  business-like,  concise 
way. 


LdrejB^ogfapK  ^pEetf^w  maf 


901  W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


►UR  OVN  VORir> 
"  or  LCTTtRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


^hXE  of  the  most  brilliant  students  I 
had  in  my  class  during  the  summer 
I  taught  journalism  at  the  University 
of  California  several  years  ago  was 
Agnes  Smedley.  Even  at  that  time  she 
was  tremendously  interested  in  the  Free¬ 
dom  for  India  Movement, — something  to 
which  she  later  devoted  most  of  her  time. 

Coming  to  New  York,  she  liecame  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Call  and  dis- 
tm^ished  herself  by  an  expose  of  con¬ 
ditions  on  Ellis  Island.  In  addition, 
she  did  much  to  aid  the  Hindus,  many  of 
whom,  in  the  hysteria  of  war  days,  had 
b«n  imprisoned  as  suspicious  characters. 
.Naturally  she  came  under  suspicion,  was 
arrested,  and  was  imprisoned  for  three 
tiHiitths  on  a  charge  of  jeopardizing  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

While  I  was  not  familiar  with  her 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  Freedom  for 
India  -Movement,  I  was  quite  sure  that 
she  was  not  the  type  who  would  jump 
bail,  and  so  I  was  willing  to  do  what 
I  could  to  secure  her  release.  Her  case, 
by  the  way,  was  later  dismissed  for  lack 
of  evidence. 

She  is  now  in  China  where  she  is 
covering  the  news  of  that  country  for 
newspai>ers  in  India  and  in  (lermany. 
Her  correspondence  for  The  Frankfur¬ 
ter  Zeitung  has  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

These  facts  explain  my  interest  in  her 
novel,  “Daughter  of  Earth”  (Coward- 
McCann).  Material  for  this  tale  she 
has  doubtless  found  in  some  of  her  ex- 
jieriences  when  her  father  was  a  car¬ 
penter  in  Colorado  mining  camps.  Her 
novel  is  not  one  of  the  “run-of-the- 
niine”  variety.  It  strikes  into  a  new 


\xin  overlooked  by  other  writers  of 
frontier  fiction. 

•  •  * 

T  N  Oregon  Exchanges,  published  for 
^  the  newspaper  folk  of  that  state  by 
the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Oregon,  there  is  a  good  discussion 
of  how  to  promote  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  by  Frank  H.  Loggan,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  March  issue  opens  with  a  timely 
discussion  of  what  the  attitude  of  the 
newspaper  should  be  toward  the  radio  by 
I-.  D.  Felsheim,  publisher  of  The  Western 
World,  Bandon,  Oregon. 

*  *  • 

'T’HE  quaintest,  as  well  as  the  most 
^  original,  figure  in  .America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  I>ee  Shippey  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  E.  W.  Howe  of  Atchison,  Kan. 
The  laUer’s  autobiographv  may  be  found 
in  “Plain  People”  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Com¬ 
pany). 

This  volume  is  really  an  up-to-date 
Benjamin  Franklin  compilation  about 
pre.sent-day  conditions.  Though  simply 
told,  the  tale  shows  evidence  of  a  skilled 
literary  craftsman  trained  in  the  back 
office  of  a  Western  newspaper,  the  Atchi¬ 
son  Globe. 

While  the  account  of  cradle  days  is 
interesting,  the  chapters  that  will  most 
appeal  to  the  readers  of  “Our  Own 
World  of  I^etters”  may  be  found  in  those 
dealing  with  how  Mr.  Howe  put  the 
Globe  on  the  newspaper  map.  When  he 
began  it  he  did  not  have  $200  capital  and 
was  forced  to  borrow  money  with  which 
to  buy  a  quarto  Gordon  job  press.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Globe  was  a  single  sheet 
of  two  pages,  10^  x  IS. 


Even  Mr.  Howe  admits  that  it  was  the 
queerest  daily  paper  ever  seen  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  two  weeks, 
in  order  to  save  people  the  trouble,  he 
made  fun  of  his  own  sheet.  The  remark¬ 
able  thing,  is,  however,  that  the  second 
Saturday  after  its  establishment  it  actu¬ 
ally  took  in  money  enough  to  pay  its 
own  expenses  and  the  board  and  keep  of 
the  two  men  who  got  it  out.  From_  that 
<late  till  now,  it  has  been  a  dividend 
payer. 

How  Mr.  Howe  obtained  the  services 
of  voluntary  reporters  is  thus  outlined : 

In  every  town  there  art  men  able  to  write 
well,  and  we  soon  attracted  their  attention.  One 
contributor  was  anonymous:  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  a  Catholic  priest,  but  am  sure  he 
was  one  of  the  best  writers  I  ever  knew  any¬ 
where.  He  worked  for  us  faithfully  for  some 
months,  tired  of  it,  and  I  do  not  know  yet  who 
he  was. 

One  thing  that  Mr.  Howe  mentions 
but  does  not  stress  as  much  as  he  should 
is  the  use  of  a  controversy  to  promote 
circulation.  He  does  refer  to  the  con¬ 
troversy,  “Why  Does  Not  God  Kill  the 
Devil  ?"  but  1  have  a  feeling  that  the  said 
controversy  never  attracted  the  attention 
of  aiKither  entitled  “How  Old  Should  the 
Baby  Be  Before  It  Is  Spanked?” 

To  show  how  human  was  the  Globe 
under  Howe,  the  following  paragraph 
may  be  quoted : 

One  of  our  best  sotirces  of  “copy”  was  to 
pretend  to  receive  letters  from  readers.  These 
we  actually  made  up,  being  familiar  with  the 
ridiculous  fetters  sent  to  established  newspapers. 
Then  we  invented  imaginary  controversies.  We 
did  tiarticularly  well  with  a  series  of  letters 
from  an  imaginary  hired  girl,  who  told  of  her 
ambitions,  her  distresses,  and  the  woman  for 
whom  she  worked.  Jim  represented  the  hired 

firl.  and  did  well:  he  had  the  better  side,  for 
soon  tired  of  replies  from  employers  of  hired 
girls,  and  tried  a  young  man  who  wanted  to 
marry  our  correspondent.  But  Jim  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  unless  properly  intro¬ 
duced.  as  the  young  woman  he  represented  had 
an  Uncle  Amos  who  had  been  an  alderman, 
and  she  would  not  take  up  with  strangers 
except  with  proper  introduction. 


About  95  per  cent  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  read 
newspapers.  Something  like  75  per  cent 


read  popular  magazines.  Those  who  reji 
books  numlier  only  50  per  cent. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  liruugk 
out  in  "The  Reading  Interests 
Habits  of  .Adults"  (The  Macmillan  Co*, 
pany  (  by  William  S.  Gray,  Dean  of  iht 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Qij. 
cago,  and  Ruth  M  unroe,  formerly  assist- 
ant  in  the  Bublic  Library  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Naturally  the  volume  pays  special 
attention  to  the  reading  habits  of  Chicago 
residents. 

Among  the  other  topics  considered  ii 
the  text  are  answers  to  the  questiooj 
why  people  read  what  they  do  and  what 
is  the  effect  and  significance  of  their  read¬ 
ing.  The  volume  is  one  of  eight  of  a 
series  of  studies  in  adult  education. 

*  «  * 

HE  advertising  awards  on  the  Ed- 
ward  W.  Bok  Foundation  have  oftea 
lieen  criticized  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  made  for  beauty  rather  than  for 
strength.  Critics  have  insisted  that  copy 
should  always  be  tested  by  results. 

.A  new  advertisinj?  book,  announced  for 
immediate  publication,  is  “Psyching  the 
Ads”  (Covici,  Friede)  bv  Carroll  Rhein- 
strom.  The  Ixiok  is  said  to  limit  itseli 
practically  to  results  obtained  from  specific 
advertisements.  Some  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  are  listed  as  failures  and  othen 
as  successes ;  results  are  given  in  figures 

Numerous  books  have  appeared  deal¬ 
ing  'with  advertising  copy  but  a  volunx 
dealing  with  results  will,  to  use  a  much 
over-worked  term,  fill  a  long  felt  want 


ROCKFORD  EXECUTIVE  RESIGNS 

Harry  W.  Pollard,  for  20  years 
business  manager  of  the  Rockford 
(III.)  Republic,  has  resigned  and  with 
Mrs.  Pollard  will  spend  the  snnutier 
abroad.  Upon  his  return  he  will  enter 
the  national  advertising  field. 

EXPANDS  RADIO  SECTION 

More  sjiace  is  being  devoted  to  radio 
by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  newspaper 
listing  many  additional  programs  daily. 


■s  . 
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the  NEWTORK 

DAILY  NEWS 


PLANS  for  the  new  home  ot  the  New  York  Daily  News 
represent  the  last  word  in  electrical  and  mechanical 
efficiency. 

Fifteen  Westinghouse  elevators,  equipped  with  automatic 
inductor  control,  will  transport  passengers  swiftly,  safely, 
comfortably — the  cars  always  stopping  exactly  level  with  the 
floor  landings.  The  control  is  automatic,  and  good  service 
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WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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By  Georck  H.  Manxin(; 

I  ■  Ctnrespimdcnt,  Eoito*  &  PrausHE* 
Washi.noton,  D.  C.,  April  17.— 
.^blishint  nts  engaged  primarily  in  the 
cinrss  of  printing  and  publishing,  or 
^tnblishing  alone  placed  on  the  market 
ir  ducts  valued  at  $2,507,425,913  in 
C  an  increase  of  10.5  per  cent  over 
(  'output  valued  at  $2,269,638,230  in 
■j;  according  to  data  collected  by  the 
of  Commerce  in  the  biennial 
.:',as  taken  in  1928. 

Tbe  census  shows  that  the  industry 
,  1  whole  was  represented  by  22,542 
,  iblishnients.  Of  this  numl)er  10,973 
I  e  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
finch.  11,450  in  the  book  and  job  print - 
Ei  branch,  and  119  in  the  music  print- 
and  publication  branch. 

These  figures  represent  an  increase  of 
:  per  cent  over  those  of  1925,  in  which 
•it  the  census  reported  21,056  estab- 
;  bsients  in  the  industr’’  made  up  of 
'25  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
;  Esiori.  10,322  in  the  book  and  job  divi- 
:  and  109  in  the  music  division. 

The  compilation  shows  the  output  valu- 
i:  n  divided  as  follows :  Newspapers 
-v;  periodicals  -subscriptions  and  sales, 
s.'j.4^,144;  advertising,  $1,030,221,019. 
Ivk  and  pamphlets,  $178,162,753.  Com- 
nffcial  printing — general  job  work. 
>.852.432;  newspapers  and  periodicals 
rnted  for  publication  by  others,  $54,- 
books  and  pamphlets  printed  for 
acilicatiiiii  by  others,  $54,754,895;  com- 
■  Ttior.  (machine  and  hand),  sold  to 
be  trade,  $26,336,249;  ready  prints  for 
:bers.  $3,743,496.  Sheet  music  and  lx)oks 
«  music,  $17,148,529.  Miscellaneous 
i-'iuct,'.,  $5,764,437. 

The  figures  reveal  also  that  there  were 
[the  year  261,671  wage  earners,  exclud- 
r<  salaried  employes,  in  the  industry  and 
bo  earned  $473,221,233  in  wages.  These 
inres  include  the  119,399  persons  em- 
Joved  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
uimess.  who  earned  in  wages  $231,150,- 
85  in  1927,  as  compared  with  the  117,(X)1, 
(ho  earned  $217,540,967.  The  latter  fig- 
rts  show  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in 
be  number  of  persons  employed  and  6.3 
er  cent  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
■'em. 


OKLAHOMA  EDITOR  PRAISED 


Git**  Bellah  a  Hand  for 
Refuting  Political  Pott 

Hutton  Bellah,  editor  of  the  Alius 
•  •Ida.)  Times-Democrat ,  is  being  lauded 
'  Oklahoma  press  comment  for  his  de- 

■  '"n  in  refusing  to  accept  Governor  \V. 
Holloway’s  offer  to  become  his  private 

ecretary. 

Jilt  Shatimre  (Okla.)  AVrer  said: 
"Hutton  Bellah  will  go  down  in  history 
'  the  wisest  man  of  his  time.  Taken  out 
»  high  mountain  and  shown  the 
‘  flders  of  the  world  and  the  glory  that 
1  y)d  come  to  him  if  he  would  only 
wertake  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the 
■vemor,  he  blushed  with  the  sudden- 
*'•  of  the  proposal  but  ruefully  turned 
t  head  and  remarke<l :  “Governor 
■'low  ly,  1  love  you  and  I  will  do  any- 

■  "t  I  can  do  in  my  humble  way  to 
"her  your  administration  but  I  love 

'  Times-Democrat  and  my  Altus  more. 
: 'f'  are  my  first  loves  and  I  cannot 
’‘cn  them  at  this  time.  Anyway,  1 
"  first  of  all  a  newspaper  man  and 
>  politician.”  Thus  endeth  another 
"^Pter  in  the  political  history  of  the 
'  ■'"cr  State. 


OREGON  MEETING  IN  JUNE 

0*tes  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
•■cson  State  Editorial  Association  have 
set  as  June  28,  29  and  30.  Sessions 
'^^the  first  two  days  will  be  held  at 
“Uiny,  followed  on  the  concluding  day 
'  excursion  to  Newport,  according 


to  the  treasurer  of  the  association. 
Ralph  Cronise,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
Democrat-Herald.  Alton  F.  Baker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eugene  Guard,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  convention 
program  committee. 


FEBRUARY  MACHINERY  EXPORTS 


Value  of  ShipmenU  ToUlled  $1,827,246 
Department  of  Commerce  Reports 

The  value  of  printing  machincrv  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  during 
I'cbruary  was  $1,827,246,  an  increase 
of  $()98,450  over  the  corresponding 


month  last  year,  according  to  figures 
just  made  public  by  the  Department  of 
C<  immerce. 

Shipments  comprised  182  typesetting 
niachines  valued  at  $616,740,  271  print¬ 
ing  presses  valued  at  $664,808,  and  other 
printing  machinery  and  accessories  to 
the  value  of  $545,698. 

The  amount  of  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphic  inks  shipped  out  of  the-  country 
increa.sed  during  February  from 
895,628  pounds  to  948,535  pounds  as 
compared  with  February  1928.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  value  of  this 
prinluct  fell  from  $109,188  to  $105,801, 
it  is  reported. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  TO  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company  will  be  held  in  Boston  Wed¬ 
nesday,  .April  24,  at  which  directors  will 
he  chosen  and  a  stock  issue  voted  on. 
It  is  propetsed  to  issue  2,(XX).000  addi¬ 
tional  shares  of  Class  C  stock.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  capitalization  includes  5,0(X),000 
shares  of  Class  .A  comnwn  stiKk  of  which 
1,(XX).(X)0  have  been  issued  and  more  than 
•XXl.OtX)  reserve<l  for  conversion  of  pre¬ 
ferred;  3.(XX1,(XX)  of  Class  B  of  which 
1,(XX),(XX)  have  been  issued,  aiul  3,0(X),(XX) 
of  I'lass  C  of  which  2.5(XUXX)  are  out¬ 
standing. 


Why- 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

enjoys  the  confidence  of 
over  86%  of  the  homes  in 
Buffalo,  and  gains  steadily 
in  circulation! 

Because  it  presents  a  newspaper 
of  balaneed  news,  features,  pictures 
and  comics. 

Because  it  presents  the  news  accur¬ 
ately  at  all  times. 

Because  it  presents  all  the  news, 
so  carefully  edited  that  it  may  he 
read  by  every  member  of  the  family 
— old  or  young. 


A  new  high  peak  of  regular,  daily  circulation,— the 
total  net  paid  figures  being  16S,069  and  106,04s  in 
the  city  for  March  —  assures  the  advertiser  of  Buffalo 
coverage  at  a  single  cost,  through  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

KELLY -SMI'I'H  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

Graybar  Bldt.  Pott  Bldf.  Atlantic  Bldt.  Gen.  Motori  Bldf.  Glenn  Bldf.  Waterman  Bid*. 

New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Atlanta  Boston 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Each  Day 
the 

S  ewspaperman 
Is  Given 

A  Clean  H'hite  Sheet 
Of  Copypaper 
On  ll'hich  to  Make 
His  Mark 
and 

Some  Smudge  It 
but 

Others  Know  Its  Value 
To  the  World 
and 

To  Them. 


Did  Col.  Lindbergh  deliberately,  ma¬ 
liciously,  meanly  splash  mud  on  a 
crowd  of  newspaper  reporters  and  tour¬ 
ists  at  Bolling  Field  last  week?  The 
mud  splashed  and  the  reporters  say  it 
was  deliberate  and  we  all  know  how 
fed-up  Lindy  has  been  on  hero-worship, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  viciously 
hit  a  puddle  to  slime  those  who  came 
to  honor  him. 


IN  May,  1927,  we  offered  Lindy  some 
advice  in  this  column.  It  must  have 


been  fairly  near  to  the  spot  because  Mrs. 
Lindbergh,  our  hero’s  mother,  saw  the 
piece  and  wrote  a  very  nice  letter  say¬ 
ing  it  expressed  her  opinion.  At  that 
time  we  remarked:  “Heroism,  Mr. 
Lindbergh,  is  a  dangerous  role  to  play, 
by  far  more  fickle  than  the  icy  winds  off 
Cape  Race.  If  you  succeed  in  gliding 
through  the  storms  that  are  to  beset 
your  path  in  the  streets  of  American 
cities,  you  will  deserve  a  monument  that 
will  make  Miss  Liberty's  statue  look 
like  a  waterplug.”  We  urged  the  young 
hero  to  take  the  adulation  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  what  it  was  worth  and  to 
remember  Dewev. 


The  best  editorial  I  have  seen  this 
week  on  the  mud  splashing  incident 


week  on  the  mud  splashing  incident 
appeared  in  Washington  Daily  Xews,  the 
writing  of  the  editor,  Lowell  Mellett. 
Here  it  is: 

“When  young  Charles  Augustus  Lind¬ 
bergh  flew  over  the  sea  to  France  and 
came  back  to  receive  the  adoration  of 
his  homeland,  ours  was  among  the  voices 
lifted  to  chant  his  praise.  Publicly  we 
shouted  to  the  skies.  But  privately  we 
shook  our  old  gray  head.  For  we  have 
lived  Irtng  and  we  have  seen  a  lot. 
And  we  know  what  happens  to  heroes. 
We  know  that  when  people  release  all 
emotional  restraint  and  tet  themselves 
go  in  one  direction,  sooner  or  later  those 
same  people  are  pretty  certain  to  swing 
far  in  the  other  direction.  We  are  old 
enough  to  remember  Admiral  Dewey. 

“So  we  registered  a  vow.  The  very 
night  the  news  came  that  the  htty  had 
come  down  safelv  on  the  edge  of  Paris 
we  said,  very  privately,  that  whatever 
the  lad  might  turn  out  to  lie  in  later 
weeks  or  months  or  years  we  would  keep 
our  mind  fixed  on  that  moment  of  his 
supreme  accomplishment.  He  had  given 
us  something  then  that  we  would  never 
allow  ourselves  to  lose.  If  the  feet  that 
guided  the  rudder  of  the  Spirit  of  St. 
I>ouis  proved  later  to  be  feet  of  clay 
we  would  ignore  that  fact  in  our  inner¬ 
most  soul  and  keep  the  warm  thrill  re¬ 
posing  there  by  grace  of  his  pure 
heroism. 


p^IFTY  years  ago,  April  6,  Rol)ert  F. 
Paine  went  to  work  for  E.  W. 


mm  to  tko 


44'Y^E  remain  faithful  to  our  vow.  But 

™  rannnt  hlind  our  eves  to  what 


™  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  what 
is  beginning  to  happen.  And  we  cannot 
close  our  ears.  The  phone  has  been 
ringing  fairly  constantly  since  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  and  our  readers  want  to 
know  whether  or  not  we  intend  to  tell 
that  young  smart  aleck  where  he  gets 
off.  The  inquiry  relates  to  a  thing  Lind¬ 
bergh  did  yesterday  afternoon  at  Bolling 


66\TEWSPAPERS  are  different  today,” 
-L  ’  said  R.  F.  P.,  to  a  San  Francisco 


Field.  It  seems  he  expressed  his  steadily 
•^rowing  disdain  for  the  crowds  that  wait 
to  worship  him,  by  manipulating  his 
machine  to  throw  mud.  He  splashed 
reporters,  photographers  and  women 
tourists  impartially,  so  it  is  told,  in  his 
unbridled  expression  of  impatience. 

“Well,  we’d  like  to  tell  the  boy  where 
he  gets  off,  but  we  doubt  that  it  would 
serve  any  good  purpose.  All  we  could 
tell  him  is  that  he  is  hastening  the  day 
when  America’s  emotional  excess  will  be 
the  reverse  of  that  which  met  him  on  his 
return  from  his  great  triumphs.  And  we 
don’t  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  scold. 
We  would  like  rather  to  take  him  alone 
for  a  quiet  half  hour  and  relate  a  little 
of  the  human  history  that  we  have 
learned,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
to  guide  his  course  and  prepare  him  for 
the  inevitable  day  when  his  popularity 
will  have  turned  to  unpopularity.  We 
would  like  to  preach  a  little  and  explain 
that  one  must  resign  one’s  self  to  life  as 
it  is.  People  who  have  warts  on  their 
noses  learn  to  bear  their  crosses  bravely 
and  make  the  best  of  things.  People  who 
become  popular  heroes  should  do  the 
same  thing. 

“.And  Lindbergh  should  know  that 
while  he  can’t  escape  being  a  hero,  the 
other  millions  of  us  cannot  escape  being 
hero- worshipper  s. 

“We’d  like  very  much  to  get  this  idea 
over  to  Lindbergh,  but  probably  we  never 
will  have  the  chance. 

“So,  for  one,  we  purpose  simply  to 
cling  to  the  memory  of  that  priceless 
thrill  he  gave  us  one  wonderful  May 
night— a  thrill  we  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  and  a  thrill  for  which  we  hadn’t 
paid  a  cent.  And  we  swear  now  that  we 
never  will  join  the  mob  that  appears  to 
l)e  forming  to  tear  him  from  his 
pedestal.” 


Daily  News  reporter  last  week.  “I  don’t 
say  the  change  has  been  for  the  worse,  but 
it  isn’t  the  same  game  I  learned  to  play. 
There  will  be  further  change,  and  for  the 
better.  Newspapers  of  the  future  will 
devote  less  space  to  crime,  sex  and  sc^- 
dal ;  more  space  to  vital  constructive 
news.  Headlines  will  be  smaller;  papers 
easier  to  read.”  Young  fellows  should 
pin  those  words  in  their  caps.  I’d  take 
the  judgment  of  R.  F.  P.  at  73  on  any 
newspaper  subject  over  that  of  any  news¬ 
paperman  I  have  ever  known.  He  does 
not  prophesy — he  foretells. 


ous  kinds,  but  the  halter  slips  off  anj 
pliuiges  again  into  the  reporting  j 
which  he  loves.  Can  he  write?  m  j 
And  I  suppose  he  has  seen  almo« 
much  fighting  as  has  Col.  Wise.  He  u 
me  last  summer  he  had  covered  six 
eight  revolutions  in  Mexico  and  Cent 
American  and  has  scratched  a  pencil 
every  big  story  in  the  Gulf  region  for 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  has  b^a' 
to  write  scores  of  short  stories,  c 
drawing  a  second  rating  from  the 
Henry  Committee.  His  present  bo 
which  I  hereby  acknowledge  with  than 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  ability  ^ 
reporter  of  the  old  writing  school! 


TF  you  are  looking  for  an  adventure  I 
suggest  a  copy  of  the  new  book,  “.A 
Marine  Tells  It  to  You,”  written  by 
Meigs  O.  Frost  in  collaboration  with  Col. 
Frederic  May  Wise,  whose  fighting  ex¬ 
ploits  up  and  down  the  world  are  re¬ 
counted  in  a  piece  of  writing  that  made 
me  proud  of  my  valued  friend,  Meigs 
Frost,  star  man  on  the  staff  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  States.  .A  native  of  Connecticut, 
Meigs  started  his  newspaper  carrer  on 
New  York  Times  from  which  paper  he 
obtained  a  leave  of  absence  some  20  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  trip  to 
Texas.  The  wide-open  spaces  thrilled 
him  and  he  worked  for  seven  years  on 
the  Galveston-Dallas  News.  Visiting 
New  Orleans  he  met  Col.  Jim  Crown, 
famed  city  editor  of  the  States  and 
joined  his  staff  where  he  remains  to  this 
day.  still  on  leave  from  New  York  Times. 
Meigs  is  the  kind  of  a  reporter  you  read 
about  in  fiction.  Time  and  again  editors 
have  tried  to  chain  him  to  desks  of  vari- 


LIBEL  AMENDMENT  FAILS 

The  newspaper  libel  bill  sponsored 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  • 
sociation  failed  of  approval  in  the  f, 
fornia  Senate  judiciary  committee  x 
hearing  recently,  6  to  4.  The  mea'; 
by  Senator  Frank  Merriam,  Long  Re..: 
sought  to  permit  a  defendant  publi^: 
collect  a  story  published  by  mistake, 
lowing  the  plaintiff  actual  damages. 


NEW  “LEGAL”  LEGISLATION 

A  new  law  passed  by  the  Penn>yl\;: 
state  legislature  relates  to  legal  ad.- 
tising  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  spet; 
It  legalizes  the  publishing  of  such  Ic; 
advertisements  in  three  daily  and  i 
Sunday  newspapers.  Previously  .Siri 
newspapers  had  been  barred  and  the  : 
advertising  went  to  two  daily  ne\\>pirs 
on  bids.  Gov.  Fisher  has  signed  : 
measure.  Only  one  city,  Scranton,  is 
this  class  at  the  present  time  but  E 
will  soon  qualify. 


There’s  Gold  in  the  Bronx 
Dig  It 


Rv  R.  F.  R.  Huxtsm.xx 


Scripps,  Ijccoming  first  editor  of  the 
Clet'eland  Press.  The  event  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  San  Francisco  last  week  when 
Mr.  Paine  was  showered  with  letters  and 
telegrams  from  his  “boys”  who  now 
well  nigh  cover  the  universe  as  members 
of  the  Scripps- Howard  forces.  Robert 
F.  Paine  was  my  first  editor.  Speaking 
for  myself  and  I  believe  for  hundreds 
of  editorial  men  who  were  trained  by 
him,  my  greeting  is:  Dear  R.  F.  P. : 
If  we  have  done  anything  worth  while 
for  the  reader,  without  consideration  of 
self  or  pelf,  it  has  been  because  you  put 
it  into  our  hearts  and  minds  that  news¬ 
paper  work  is  something  better  than  a 
profitable  business. 


“It  you  knew  positively  that 
any  Manhattan  new’spafter  or  any 
fireater  New  York  newspaper  de- 
I  livered  over  150,000  of  its  daily 
circulation  by  carrier  Itoys  seven 
flays  in  every  week,  year  in  and 
year  out,  wouldn’t  you  consider 
I  that  one  newspaper  absolutely  nec- 
;  es.sary  for  your  ti.se?” 

I  That  is  the  very  simple  question 
I  I  asked  a  National  advertiser  the 
other  day.  ' 

Tt  rather  made  him  blink. 


LUDLOW 


LudiowTypograph  Company 
2032  Cly bourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Ludlow  Quality  Slug  Compoiitiim 


“It  would  take  a  lot  of  Ixiys  to 
do  that  job,”  he  said.  “Why,  if 
each  fx)y  delivered  150  pajKjrs  it 
would  take  1,000  boys  to  do  that. 

“But,”  he  continued,  “that  also 
would  l)e  swell  circulation,  because 
of  course  every  one  knows  that 
‘carrier  delivered  circulation’  neces¬ 
sarily  is  ‘home  circulation,’  whether 
it  is  in  New  York  City  or  any 
other  city  or  town.  And,  naturally, 
a  palmer  delivered  into  the  home 
means  that  such  a  pajier  is  read. 

“I  imagine  that  the  cost  of  home 
delivery  in  Greater  New  York  is 
prohibitive.”  be  said.  “Sometimes 
I  wonder  how'  many  New  Yorkers 
read  any  jiapers  in  their  homes. 
That  is,  actually  read  them — not 
skim  over  them  on  the  way  home. 
Rut  if  I  could  get  150,000  bona 
fide  home  circulation  that  I  knew 


was  carrier  delivered,  I  could  cn:: 
on  150,000  readers — and  more. 

“Such  circulation  as  that  in  Nf 
York  would  be  solid  gold.” 

“Believe  it  or  not,”  as  Boh  R 
ley  says  in  the  “New  York  Even:: 
Post,”  but  this  advertiser  actual 
did  not  know  that  754  Bronx  Hot 
News  carriers  were  delivering  ov 
150,000  copies  of  this  newspaji 
directly  into  the  homes  of  the  Bro: 
and  Upper  Manhattan  every  nif 
and  Sunday  morning. 

Here  he  was,  supposedly  weir 
ing  with  great  care  the  daily  r 
diums  in  the  greatest  market  of 
world,  seeking  to  solve  the  pr  ihid 
upi)ermost  in  his  mind,  and  utte] 
disregarding  the  one  new^jw}' 
which  is  accomplishing  the  revJ 
he  most  desired — that  of  completed 
covering  a  definite  portion  of  ’’ 
New  York  market,  and  covering 
with  one  newspajier. 

The  Bronx  Home  News  has' 
competitor  in  this  great 
of  a  Million”  because  it  does  sta" 
alone  in  the  service  it  renders  to 
readers  and  to  its  advertisers. 


R.}.  R.  JIuvviviaa  Miw, 


Wool  worth  Tower,  N.  Y. 
National  Representative 
“The  Home  News" 
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Here’s  Our  Quartette  of  Service  Men 
Always  On  the  Job — Ready 
To  Serve  Publishers  Who  Use  Wood  Dry  Mats 


N  these  days  of  speed  and  ever-increasing 
demands  upon  your  stereotyping  department, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  using  Wood 
Conditioned  Dry  Mats. 


In  addition  to  the  help  that  comes  from  this  better 
dry  mat  product,  there  is  the  help  available  from  the 
Wood  service  men  in  your  territory. 


Our  Quartette  of  Service  Men 
‘Came  Up  Through”  the  Foundry 


Ray  Finzer,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  member  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Local 
No.  28. 


Charles  Puget,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
is  a  member  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Local  No.  22. 


Wm.  Wetherell,  Mount  Sterling, 
Ky.,  is  a  member  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Local  No.  58. 


Charles  Scherb,  Richmond,  Ind.,  is 
a  member  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Local 
No.  15. 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  exhibit  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  during  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 


Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets  FLONG  CORPORATION 

Moistening  Equipment  5TILI.^VATE.R,,  N.\. 


ALWAYS  UNIFQOM 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
Scorchers 


I 
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KEEPING  BAD  CREDIT  LOSSES  LOW  IN 
THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Discount  System  for  Payments  Within  24  Hours  Found  Highly 
Effective — Collectors  Assigned  to  Districts  and 
Paid  Accounts  Listed  as  Cash  Business 

By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Classified  Manacer,  Passufena  Star-News 


(Fourtk  •/  a  series  of  articles  on  classified 
problems.) 

N'H  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  is  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two  widely  separate  viewpoints  of  a 
sales  manager  and  a  credit  manager. 

Find  the  newspaper  whose  classified 
advertising  manager  never  has  a  cross 
word  with  the  credit  manager,  and  you’ll 
find  something  very,  very  rare! 

Both  have  conviction  that  they  are 
right.  It  is  only  through  constant  com¬ 
promise  that  they  ever  manage  to  func¬ 
tion  together  at  all.  I^et  one  of  them 
dominate  the  other  and  the  newspaper 
suffers;  if  the  credit  manager  be  strict — 
and  impregnable— collections  are  good 
but  much  prjtential  linage  is  lost.  If  the 
classified  manager  l)e  given  free  rein, 
much  copy  may  be  run  on  which  the  cash 
return  will  be  slow. 

long  time  ago  someltody  discovered 
that  the  discount  system  worked  well  in 
other  lines  of  wholesale  and  retail  barter¬ 
ing,  and  applied  it  to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  bills.  To  date,  it’s  about  the  m»)St 
efficient  system  for  collecting  petty  classi¬ 
fied  bills  on  time.  Many  papers  use  it 
and  swear  by  it.  Yet  it  has  certain  dis¬ 
advantages. 

I  know  of  one  newspaper  in  particu¬ 
lar  that  worked  the  discount  system  with 
a  vengeance — and  its  losses  in  petty  class¬ 
ified  accounts  were  so  slight  as  to  l>e 
practically  negligible.  But  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  exp<-nse  of  advertisers’ 
convenience.  This  newspaper  refused  tfi 
accept  classified  advertisements  over  the 
telephone ! 

Instead,  when  the  advertiser  telephoned 
in  to  the  newspaper,  the  clerk  took  his 
name  and  address — and  despatched  a  mes¬ 
senger  out  after  the  ad  and  the  cash ! 

Obviously,  with  a  dead-line  to  make 
Cthe  paper  was  an  evening  publication) 
incoming  calls  could  be  taken  for  that 
day’s  paper  only  up  to  a  comparatively 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  Fully  fiffy 
tKT  cent  of  the  advertisers  who  called  in 
had  to  wait  until  the  next  day  before 
their  copy  appeared  in  print. 

.And  the  composing-room  was  over¬ 
loaded  at  one  peak  hour — the  hour  when 
these  messenger -collectors  came  back 
with  copy  and  cash  and  turned  the  ads 
in. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  was  sim¬ 
ple.  although  on  the  face  of  it,  the  prob¬ 
lem  itself  was  grave. 

The  task  to  be  accomplished  was  this: 
to  serve  the  advertiser  more  advantage¬ 
ously.  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  yet  to  continue  to  carry 
as  great  a  volume  of  cash-in-advance 
business  as  heretofore. 

More  telephone  clerks  were  added.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  were  informed  that  their  ads 
would  he  accepted  over  the  telephone — 
and  that  a  collector  would  call  within 
the  next  24  hours  for  the  money. 

The  messenger-collectors  were  assigned 
regular  territories. 

.And  it  was  arranged  that  ca.sh  was  to 
be  rung  up  in  the  cash  register  and 
stamped  on  the  ads  after  they’d  been 
to  the  composing  room,  instead  of  be- 
more  they  were  sent  to  the  machines ! 

Yes,  it  was  as  simple  as  that! 

Yet  how  many  newspapers  realize  that 
cash  can  be  registered  on  a  piece  of  copy 
just  as  well  one  time  as  another? 

Hypothetically,  let's  follow  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  its  course  under  this  new 
system. 

The  telephone  ad-taker  receives  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  writes  it  up  on  a  special 
blank  which  has  two  fold-overs.  Fold- 
over  No.  1  is  black;  fold-over  No.  2  is 
red.  They  are  carboned,  of  course. 

Fold-over  No.  1  is  a  sort  of  memo- 
statement,  or  bill. 

Fold-over  No.  2,  the  red  one,  is  a 
bookkeeping  slip. 

The  detail  clerk  takes  the  ad  from 
the  ad-taker,  and  with  a  numbering  ma¬ 


chine  stamps  the  blank,  and  the  two  fold- 
overs. 

Fold-over  No.  1  is  torn  off  and  given 
with  many  others-  to  the  collector  in 
whose  territory  it  falls.  Meanwhile,  the 
ad,  with  the  red  fold-over  still  attached, 
goes  to  the  composing  room  and  is  set. 
It  appears  in  the  paper;  the  copy  comes 
lack  to  the  detail  clerk,  who,  after  using 
it  to  mark  the  composing  room  paper, 
files  it  in  the  unpaid  bin. 

Meanwhile  the  collector  has  gone  out 
and  collected  the  amount  due.  He  leaves 
a  receipt.  He  returns  with  the  money, 
and  by  means  of  the  numbering-machine 
numeral  stamped  on  his  collection  slip, 
identifies  the  copy  in  question.  He  pulls 
it  from  the  unpaid  bin.  takes  it  to  the 
cashier,  pays  in  the  money  and  the  cash¬ 
ier  rings  it  up,  stamping  the  ad  paid. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  col¬ 
lector  is  unable  to  get  the  money  from 
the  advertiser?  He  so  reports  to  the  de¬ 
tail  clerk.  The  latter  pulls  out  the  ad 
and  detaches  the  second  fold-oz’er — the 
red  one.  This  one  is  sent  to  the  book¬ 
keeping  department.  The  l)ookkeeper 
hills  the  ad  at  the  higher  rate  (that  is  to 
say,  the  regular  rate,  with  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  omitted)  and  the  bill  is  mailed. 
Mr.  Advertiser,  by  having  failed  to  pay 
within  24  hours,  has  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  discount. 

It’s  quite  simple.  No  bookkeeping  to 
be  done  until  the  first  attempt  at  collec¬ 
tion  has  I)een  made.  If  the  ad  is  collected 
the  first  time  (and  in  the  newspaper  I 
have  in  mind.  90  per  cent  of  them  are) 
it's  treated  as  cash  business  and  never 
df)es  reach  the  bookkeeper. 

The  foregoing  is  in  use  right  now,  and 
successfully.  Out  of — let  us  say — 
$12,000  worth  of  classified  business  a 
month.  $6,000  or  so  will  be  ledger  and 
contract  stuff,  and  abotit  $.s,700  will  be 
cash  business !  Yes !  That’s  about  the 
average !  You’ll  find  onlv  about  $.V)0 
or  so  per  month  of  petty  charge  stuff  on 
the  petty  ledger! 

.And  that’s  one  way  to  combat  losses  in 
vour  classified  department!  Of  course  it 
has  no  bearing  on  ledger  and  contract 
advertising — ^but  then,  you’ve  got  a  credit 
manager  to  keep  a  weather  eye  on  that 
class  of  business ! 


FEDERATED  PRESS  MEETS 


Tenth  Anniversary  Dinner  Ha*  Clar¬ 
ence  Darrow  a*  Principal  Speaker 

Clarence  Harrow  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  tenth  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Federated  Press,  labor’s  news 
service,  in  New  York  City  April  19. 
The  noted  lawyer  spoke  on  “American 
Journalism  and  What’s  Wrong  with  It.” 

Other  speakers  were  Silas  Bent, 
writer;  Harry  F.  Ward,  professor. 
Union  Theological  .‘^enfinary,  and  Ellen 
Hayes,  professor.  Wellesley  College. 
Federated  Press,  which  is  owned  co¬ 
operatively  by  72  labor  and  farm  papers, 
maintains  bureaus  in  New  York,  CTiicago 
an<l  Washington. 

JUDGE  HOLDS  SECRET  HEARING 

Newspaper  reporters  were  excluded 
from  the  court  room  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  last  week,  when  Circuit  Judge  C.  E. 
Chillingworth  resumed  the  taking  of 
testimony  in  legal  Iwttle  between  Mrs. 
Frederic  W.  Watriss  and  Frank  Duff 
Frazier,  both  prominent  in  Palm  Beach 
and  New  York  social  circles,  for  custody 
of  their  fLyear-old  daughter  Diana. 


HEADS  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

John  L.  MacConnach  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times. 


SELLING  and  ADVERTISING  DO  PER. 
FECT  TEAMWORK  IN  THIS  MARKET 


The  “Atlas  of  Wholesale 
Gnicery  Territories”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  lists  the 
territory  shown  on  the  map 
above  as  logically  tributary 
to  Geveland.  This  Atlas  is 
l>ased  on  the  actual  ofiera- 
tions  of  grocery  distributors 
in  all  the  major  markets  of 
-America. 


Tliis  is  the  CLEVELAND 
market,  says  Uncle  Sam 

and  the  nation  s  great  mer~ 
chandisers  agree 

TN  its  Atlas  of  Wholesale  Grocery  Territories 
the  U.'S.  Department  of  Commerce  confirms 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  conception  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  Cleveland  Market.  It  points 
out  that  a  wonderfully  rich,  extensive  territory 
is  logically  tributary  to  Cleveland  selling. 

Endorsing  this  definition  of  Cleveland’s  Market, 
over  sixty  great  national  organizations  all  sell 
Northern  Ohio  from  Cleveland — 

And  all  reach  the  buyers  of  Northern  Ohio 
through  the  Plain  Dealer. 

They  see  Cleveland — not  as  merely  a  great  city 
of  a  million  souls  but  as  the  hub  of  a  tremendous 
market  in  which  city  limits  and  county  lines 
blend  into  a  compact  whole. 

They  see  a  quickly-covered  market  with  every 
nook  and  corner  easily  accessible  by  car.  bus  or 
train. 

And  .  .  .  they  see  one  influential  newspaper 
that  reflects  its  strength  throughout  the  market 
in  definite,  tangible  results. 

<7ke 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Clavalesttdi  tUmsPer-  Sale isttan 
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CLINE  SYSTEM 


Controls  the  Press 

CLINE  SYSTEM  FULL  AUTOMATIC  PUSH  BUTTON  CONTROL 


PRESS 

CONTROL 

STATION 


PRESS 

CONTROL 

STATION 


DOUBLE-MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE.  DIRECT  CURRENT 


FULL  AUTOMATIC  TWO  MOTOR 
DIRECT  CURRENT  CONTROLLER 


FULL  AUTOMATIC  TWO  MOTOR 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
CONTROLLER 


List  of  CLINE 
Equipment 


Controb  the  Web  Tension 

CLINE  SYSTEM  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  TENSION 


Qiicago  Tribune 
Kanui  City  Star 
New  York  Time* 
httiburgh  PrM* 

New  York  Daily  Nrwi 
New  York  News 
Cleeeland  News 
Toronto  Star 
Columbia  Dispatch 
Son  Franciico  Chronicle 
Detroit  Prae-Prwi 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Hwhestor  Times-Unioa 
Daily  Oaklahoman 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Toledo  Blade 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Canton  Repository 
Bufalo  Evening  News 
La*  Angeles  Times 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Om  Moines  Register-Tribune 
JWney  CAustralia)  Sun 
OiKsgo  Daily  News 
Loot  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Ottawa  Journal 
Vancouver  Province 
Altoona  Mirror 
^  Francisco  Bulletin 
nartford  Courant 
■uineapolis  Journal 
ftovidence  News 
^  Angela#  Herald 
Times 

■adianapolis  Star 
Jmckerbocker  Press 
■amphia  Commercial- Appeal 
Castle  News 


Cline  System  of  Full 
Automatic  Press 
Control 


Cline  Selective  Full 
Automatic  Control 
for  Multiple  Unit 
type  Presses 

Cline  System  Paper 
Roll-Stands 


TENSION 

CONTROL 

STATION 


MARGIN 

ADJUSTMENT 

STATION 


Cline  System  Auto 
matic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 

C  line  -  W estinghouse 
Linotype  Drives 

C  line  -  Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 
for  fans,  pumps,  etc. 

Cline -Westinghouse 
Electrically  Heated 
Stereotype  Metal 
Pots 


i^w-inreiiigencei 
"fhpoint  Enterpriae 
^'"nati  Timee-8tar 
Poat 

■or^  Citiea  Star 

kfJl"!."’  ^'raocrat 

J^ville  Banner 

Sentinel 

■‘^1  Herald 
»»ltham  New, 

Journal 

Timea 

■*mtoba  Free- Press 
Republican 

,  .  Van  Guardia.  P.  1 
Washington 
Jwdeen  World 
j  P*ul  Dispatch 

Times- World 
*“‘«»h  News  a  Obser’ 
aterloo  Courier 
JvlM  Tribune 
c?***®.  Evening  Post 
*  Lake  Tribune 
Canton  News 
•nd  otheri 


CliNE  Roll  Stand  With  Automatic  Electric  Tension 


Cline  -  Capital  Roll 
Lift  and  Lorator 

Cline-Capital 

Plate  Dropper 


Cline-Capital 

Plate  Conveyor 

Cline-Capital  Paper 
Trucks,  Tracks, 
Transfer  Tables, 
etc. 


MAIN  OFFICE.  CONWAY  BUILDING.  Ill  W.  WASHINGTON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  Office 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Blog. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CALIFORNIA 


Eastern  Office 
Marbrioge  Blog.. 
47  WEST  34tm  St.. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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INDIANAPOLIS  GIRL  REPORTER  DOES 
DARING  ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  DAILY 


Mis*  Bostwick  of  Star  Rode  100  Miles  an  Hour  With  Auto¬ 
mobile  Racer — ^Tested  Bullet-Proof  Vest  at  Police 
Convention — Covers  Many  Stories  by  Plsme 


By  RICHARD 

ONE  of  Indiana’s  best  known  feature 
writers  and  one  who  has  done  a  wide 


”  writers  and  one  who  has  done  a  wide 
variety  of  stunt  reporting  is  Mary  E. 

Bostwick  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Miss  Bostwick 
is  probably  one 
of  the  few  news¬ 
paper  women  in 
the  country  to 
write  a  daily 
poem  for  her 
paper.  Her  ‘Last 
I’age  Lyric,"  a 
humorous  takeoff 
on  some  news 
event,  appears 
each  moming  on 

Mait  E.  Bostwics  back  page  ot 

the  Star,  r  or  the 
Sunday  Star  she  writes  a  longer  poem, 
entitled  “.Such  a  Week!",  which  is  a 
breezy  resume  of  the  week’s  important 
happenings. 

\Vhen  the  circus  comes  to  town,  when 
the  legislature  convenes,  or  when  an  im¬ 
portant  ceremonial  takes  place,  Mary,  as 
she  is  knowm  to  hundreds  of  readers 
who  ha\e  never  even  met  her,  is  on  the 
job  to  get  a  “color”  story.  She  has  a 
knack  of  writing  humorously  of  almost 
any  occasion  that  makes  her  stories 
popular. 

Miss  Bostwick  was  one  of  the  first 
newspaper  women  to  ride  in  an  airplane 
for  a  feature  story,  and  since  that  first 
ride  she  has  gone  up  dozens  of  times 
on  various  assignments.  Her  most  diffi¬ 
cult  air  job  came  a  year  ago  when  she 
tried  piloting  the  plane.  In  writing  of 
the  experience  she  described  vividly  the 
novice's  sensations  when  tackling  the 
“stick”  for  the  first  time. 

Two  important  stories  she  covered  by 
air  were  the  funeral  of  President  Hard¬ 
ing  at  Marion.  O.,  and  Col.  Charles  A. 


P.  OVERMYER 

Lindbergh’s  flying  of  the  air  mail  to 
Chicago  in  February,  1928. 

When  the  fire  chiefs  held  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis,  Mary  obtained  a 
thrill  story  by  being  “rescued”  on  a  life¬ 
line  stretched  across  a  street  from  the 
eighth  stories  of  two  opposite  buildings. 
When  she  was  half  way  across  the  line 
stuck  and  for  a  few  moments  Mary  had 
a  real  thrill. 

And  when  the  police  chiefs  were  hold¬ 
ing  their  convention  it  was  proposed  to 
test  out  a  bullet  proof  vest.  So  Mai> 
put  on  the  vest  and  let  a  copper  fire 
away. 

“I  had  a  bruised  rib  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,”  she  said. 

Miss  Bostwick  is  the  only  newspaper 
woman  to  ride  around  the  famous 
Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  in  a  racing 
car.  She  rode  seven  laps  with  the  late 
Howdy  Wilcox  at  a  sp^  greater  than 
100  miles  an  hour. 

“I  stuck  my  head  out  the  side  to  see 
the  scenery,"  Miss  Bostwick  said,  “and 
didn't  get  it  back  into  place  for  a  week.” 

Another  good  feature  was  obtained 
when  she  went  out  with  a  motorcycle 
cop  one  night  and  chased  speeders. 

During  the  war  Miss  Bostwick  spent 
a  year  in  France,  writing  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  war  work  at  a  hospital 
base  in  Contrexevillc,  near  Vosges. 

Miss  Bostwick  started  her  new.spaper 
work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Deni'cr 
Post.  She  worked  a  short  time  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  in  1913  came  to 
Indianapolis. 

After  a  year  on  the  old  Indianapolis 
Sun,  during  which  she  covered  the  police 
beat  for  a  time  and  conducted  a  daily 
police  court  column  entitled  “Good 
Morning,  Judge,”  Miss  Bostwick  joined 
the  Star,  where  she  has  been  doing 
feature  work  since. 


BALLOTING  FOR  "QUEEN”  PREPARING  COLUMBUS  PROGRAM 


Portland  Ad  Club  Backing  Local 
Advertising  Woman 


Dr.  Blanche  Colton  William*  to  Ad¬ 
dress  Tbeta  Sigma  Phi  Convention 


The  Portland  Advertising  Club  is 
making  a  valiant  battle  to  elect  its  rep¬ 
resentative,  Miss  Geraldine  Ballou,  as 
_  queen  of  the  an¬ 


nual  Rose  Festi¬ 
val  to  be  held  in 
June.  Twenty- 
young  women, 
each  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a 
civic  club  or 
similar  organiza¬ 
tion.  arc  in  the 
contest.  Ballots 
are  being  printed 
in  the  n  e  w  s- 
papers  and  arc 
also  being  dis- 
Cesaldiki  BAt.u.o  tributed  by  Port- 
land  stores. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  as  this 
is  the  first  time  for  several  years  that  a 
Rose  Festival  queen  has  been  chosen  by 
popular  vot. 

Miss  Ballou  was  an  appropriate  selec¬ 
tion  as  the  Advertising  club’s  queen 
contestant  since  she  herself  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  woman.  She  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Portland  house  of  H.  Liebes 
&  Company,  dealers  in  women’s  gar¬ 
ments. 


Dr.  Blanche  Colton  Williams,  famous 
for  her  association  with  the  O.  Henry- 
Memorial  Prize  and  a  member  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  will  speak  on  some  phase  of 
short  story  writing  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  honorary- 
sorority  of  women  in  journalism,  to  be 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  25-28. 
Miss  .\manda  Thomas,  daughter  of 
Warden  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Thomas  of 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  is  convention  chair¬ 
man.  Dr.  Williams  is  on  the  faculty- 
of  Hunter  College,  New  York. 

Entertainment  for  convention  visitors 
includes  a  luncheon  given  by  owners  of 
C olumbus  newspapers ;  a  luncheon  by 
Columbus  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Fraternity;  and  a  tea  at  the  home  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Myers  Y.  Cooper. 

Other  convention  speakers  include 
George  Elliston,  poet  and  news  writer, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Florence  La- 
Ganke,  home  economics  editor,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Girl  Athlete  Joins  Daily 

M  iss  Myrtle  Cook,  coach  and  captain 
of  Canada’s  celebrated  Ladies’  Olympic 
Team,  and  the  fastest  girl  sprinter  in  the 
world,  this  week  poined  the  Montreal 
Star’s  sporting  staff.  She  will  cover  all 
important  sport  events  in  which  girls 
take  part  and  are  interested,  will  give  ad¬ 
vice  on  training  for  girls  and  answer 
questions  regarding  athletics  for  women. 


THREATENED  BY  STRIKERS 

J.  Daly,  reporter  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Nert's  and  LeGette  Blythe,  re- 
jKuter  for  the  Charlotte  Obsemer  were 
threatened  by  striking  mill  workers  while 
covering  a  strike  in  Pineville,  N.C.,  last 
week.  Daly  was  showered  with  sticks 
and  eggs  when  he  attempted  to  inter¬ 
view  one  of  the  w-orkers. 


PAPER  COMPANY  MOVES  OFFICES 

Scandinavian  Export  Paper  Company 
has  moved  its  offices  to  the  New  York 
Central  Building,  New  York,  from  230 
Park  avenue.  The  transfer  was  made 
April  20. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 


ROOM  133 


AT  THE  CONVENTION 

—  Waldorf  Astoria 


THE  LAMBKINS 


A  six-column  daily  comic  strip  by  Brandon  Walsh  de¬ 
picting  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  America’s  Funniest 
Family. 


CUDDLES 


An  American  Flapper  at  King  Arthur’s  Court 

Charles  H.  Forbell’s  novel  and  distinctive  six-column 
strip  in  which  a  Flapper  turns  back  the  clock  1 300 


MAMMA’S  BOY 


A  human  and  humorous  six-column  strip  by  Will 
Gould  which  Glorifies  the  American  Boy  and  guaran¬ 
tees  reader-interest. 


DON  KEY  O.T. 


Arnot’s  two-column  daily  p>anel  in  which  two  ancient 
statues  come  to  life  and  provide  entertainment  for 
young  and  old  alike. 


TOM  SIMS’  LAUGHLINES 


A  circulation  winning  humorous  feature — Every  Line 
A  Laugh! 


DINAH  SAYS  and  SHAMROCKS 


Two  daily  one  column  panels  packed  with  the  humor 
of  the  Old  South  and  the  wit  and  philosophy  of  the 
Elmerald  Isle. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 


M.  Koenigtbarg,  Pratidtnt 


1650  Broadway 


New  York  City 
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‘A  Newspaper  Is  as  Good 

As  the  Copy  Desk.” 


A  Happy  Family  in  Action  at  the  Copy  De>k  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  COPY  DESK 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  “Newspaper  is  as  good  as  the 
Copy  Desk” — which  clearly  indicates  this  desk  is  the  heart 
of  the  News  Room.  With  this  thought  in  mind  we  have 
specially  designed  this  new  desk,  which  reflects  the  height 
of  convenience  and  working  efficiency  in  the  preparation  of 
copy  for  the  Composing  Room. 

Whether  our  environment  is  the  result  of  our  thinking,  or 
our  thinking  is  inffuenced  by  our  environment,  is  a  mooted 
question.  However,  the  installation  of  this  Copy  Desk  would 
greatly  improve  the  environment  of  your  News  Room,  and 
prove  a  further  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  your  editorial  staff. 

In  its  improved  form  this  desk  now  embodies  new  features 
not  previously  shown — it  has  not  only  been  carefully  designed 
for  its  particular  purpose  but  it  is  beautifully  finished  and 
would  impress  visitors  to  your  News  Room  with  the  working 
environment  of  your  staff. 


This  desk  made  in  two  sizes — for  7  or  9  Copy  Writers 


For  descriptive  circulars  and  injormation  in  detail  uritc  to 

BERRY-MINGLE  CO.,  INC.,  Printing  Production  Engineers 

Flat  Iron  Building,  New  York,  175  Fifth  Avc.,  at  23rd  St. 

Telephone:  .Algonquin  1620 
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BIOGRAPHIES  OF  U.  S. 
PRESS  PIONEERS 


{Continued  from  t<affe  25) 


1713.  Another  paper  long  served  by 
Defoe  was  Mist’s  Journal  on  which  he 
was  "a  hind  let  loose.”  A  pioneer  yel¬ 
low  journalist,  he  recently  received  the 
honor  of  a  dedication  in  a  book  by  news¬ 
paper  men — “greatest  of  all  reporters.” 

Hk.vry  V’illard  (1835-1900) — The 
l>aptismal  name  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  Ferdinand  Heinrich  Gustav 
Hilgard.  Bom  at  Speyer  in  Bavaria,  he 
studied  at  Munich  and  Wurzburg.  Fam¬ 
ily  dissensions  explain  why  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1853.  Three 
.vears  later  he  was  editing  I'olksblatt  at 
Racine,  Wis.  In  1861,  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Assfxriated 
Press  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  he  accompanied 
Lincoln  to  New  York  and  when  the 
latter  entered  the  White  House,  Villard 
founded  a  news  syndicate  in  Washington 
with  the  New  i’ork  Herald  as  chief 
client.  After  working  for  the  Herald 
a  year  in  this  capacity,  he  became 
Washington  war  corespondent  for  the 
Sew  York  Tribune — a  paper  that  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity  during  the 
brief  Franco- Prussian  War  in  1866.  His 
chief  service  to  .Xmerican  journalism 
dates  from  his  purchase  in  1^1,  of  the 
Xexv  York  liienmg  Post.  To  his 
editorial  staff  he  gave  ^remarkable  free¬ 
dom,  even  when  it  criticized  some  of  his 
own  financial  transactions  in  the  rail¬ 
road  business.  He  died  a  financier,  but 
his  heart  was  always  with  the  printing 
press — a  heritage  he  passed  along  to  his 
.son,  Oswald  (iarrison  VTIlard,  who  later 
liecame  president  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  is  now  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Nation. 

Charles  Samih  J.sckson  (1860- 
1924) — Charles  Samuel  Jackson  was 
born  and  reared  in  V’irginia,  but  in  1880 
he  moved  to  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  became 
interested  in  a  stage  coach  company.  In 
1881  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  East 
Oregonian  and  liecame  principal  owner 
two  years  later.  The  jxaper  grew  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  power  under  Jackson’s  di¬ 


rection.  In  1902  lie  purchased  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal  and  in  time  made  it  one  of 
the  most  influential  papers  on  the  coast. 

Joseph  Medilu  (1823-1899) — Medill’s 
boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm  near  Mas¬ 
sillon,  Ohio,  working  and  trying  to  get 
an  education  at  the  same  time.  He  chose 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  But  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  this  profession,  and  went 
into  journalism  by  buying  the  Coshocton 
Whig  and  changing  its  name  to  RefmNi- 
can.  Then  he  started  the  Forest  Cit\  at 
Cleveland,  consolidating  it  with  the  Free 
Democrat,  and  calling  the  new  paper 
the  Cleveland  Leader.  After  two  years 
he  sold  his  interests  in  the  paper  and 
bought  into  the  Chicago  Trtbutie,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  not  paid  expenses. 
Under  his  direction  the  paper  grew 
prodigiously.  Afedill  was  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
favored  local  option.  After  holding  sev¬ 
eral  government  positions,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Chicago.  He  later  acquired 
full  control  of  the  Tribune. 

Philip  Freneau.  (1752-1832) — 
Philip  Freneau,  though  best  known  now 
for  his  poetry,  exerted  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  day  in  the  newspaper 
w'orld.  He  was  a  native  New  Yorker, 
and  after  graduating  from  Princeton 
and  sjiending  several  years  on  the  sea, 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  city.  In 
1790  he  was  made  editor  of  the  New 
York  Dnilv  Advertiser.  Then,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  he  liecame  translator  of  the  state 
department  and  at  the  same  time  editor 
of  the  National  Gazette.  He  Succeeded 
in  raising  the  animosity  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  a  heated  controversy. 
Freneau  was  considered  a  genius  in 
knowing  how  to  cater  to  the  public  taste 
in  newspaper  reading  matter. 

John  D.  Spreckli;s  (1853-1921) — 
Capitalist  more  than  a  journalist,  John 
Diedrich  Spreckles  was  at  one  time  a 
power  in  California  journalism.  Though 
Ivirn  in  Charleston,  S.  C..  he  received  his 
education  fir.st  at  Oakland  College  in 
California  and  later  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Hanover,  Germany.  His  first 
important  financial  venture  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  in  1880,  of  the  John  D. 
Spreckles  &  Bros.  Company,  a  firm  of 


shipping  and  commercial  merchants. 
Later  he  became  heavily  interested  finan¬ 
cially  in  the  Spreckles  Sugar  Company 
and  in  numerous  light,  fuel  and  yater 
companies,  to  say  nothing  of  railroad 
ventures.  To  protect  his  financial  inter¬ 
ests  in  these  enterprises  doubtless  ex¬ 
plains  his  purchase,  in  1897,  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  of  San  Francisco.  The  con¬ 
tribution  of  Spreckles  was  the  promotion 
of  rivalry  among  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  and  the  consequent  adoption  of 
modern  methods  of  newspaper  Siting. 

John  Ray  McLean.  (1848-1916) — 
Educated  at  Harvard  and  abroad,  Mc- 
I^ean  took  a  job  as  office  boy  on  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  which  his  father 
was  part  owner,  and  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  business  office  to  tlK 
editorial  depat  tment.  He  bought  his 
father’s  interest  in  the  paper  in  1873 
and  four  years  later  became  its  editor. 
In  1881  he  became  sole  owner.  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  energy  and  enterprise  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  paper  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  died  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Whitelaw  Reid  (1837-1916) — 
W’hitelaw  Reid  was  born  in  Xenia,  O. 
After  graduating  from  college  he 
taught  school  for  a  year  and  then 
bought  the  Xenia  News.  A  few  years 
later  he  went  to  Columbus,  the  state 
capital,  as  correspondent  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gazette  and  the  Cleveland  Her¬ 
ald.  He  had  a  distinguished  record  as  a 
war  correspondent  when  he  wrote  thril¬ 
ling  stories  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“.\gate.”  He  met  Horace  Greeley  in 
Washington,  who  offered  him  a  position, 
but  Reid  declined  because  of  his  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  the  Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette.  He  ultimately  went  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  however,  as  an  editorial  para- 
grapher,  and  soon  was  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  When  Greeley  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  presidency.  Reid  took  his 
place  as  editor,  and  after  Greeley’s 
death  liecame  the  principal  owner.  The 
paper  fkiuri.shed  under  his  control.  He 
declined  presidential  appointments  until 
1889  when  he  accepted  the  post  of 
.Ambassador  to  France  and  later  to 
(ireat  Britain. 

Henry  Jarvis  Raymond  (1826-1869) 
— Henry  Jarvis  Raymond  was  reared  on 


his  father’s  farm  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  tauj 
a  country  school  at  16,  and  was 
ated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  i 
20.  He  went  to  New  Work  to  study  u. 
and  came  in  contact  with  Horace  i,re 
ley,  and  thereafter  began  writing  for  •( 
press.  When  the  New  York  Tribune  »i 
established  in  1841,  Raymond  was  av~ 
ciated  with  the  enterprise.  A 
ment  between  Greeley  and  Rayni.,iiii  r 
suited  in  Raymond’s  leaving  the  Trih;,,, 
in  1848  to  become  editor  of  the  .V,- 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer  under  Jai  - 
Watson  Webb.  He  also  became  litt  r,, 
advisor  for  Harper  Brothers  about  t: 
time,  contributing  frequently  to  the  //. 
fer’s  .\cic  .Monthly  .Magazine,  which 
founded.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  • 
state  legislature,  and  ten  years  later  n 
signed  from  the  Courier  and  Iji.,,;: 

In  1851  he  founded  the  A’ew  York  I 
and  although  he  was  very  active  po 
cally,  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the 
venture. 

Thi  Kuiw  W«;d  (1797-1884) — Tliur: 
Weed  was  born  in  Cairo,  N.Y.,  and 
a  cabin  boy  on  a  Hudson  River  Imat  . 
the  ^e  of  nine.  At  12  he  entered 
printing  office  of  the  Catskill  Record  ■. 
an  apprentice.  Then  he  migrated  a 
his  father  to  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  v.'- 
they  took  some  government  land.  He  ■ 
turned  to  the  printing  office  later, 
left  in  1812  to  get  in  the  war.  When  - 
w'as  19  he  went  to  New  York  and  <  :  u 
another  printing  office,  later  going 
Norwich  and  establishing  a  weekl>  )<>u: 
nal.  Then  he  went  to  Manlius,  where 
started  the  Onondaga  County  Re 
can.  Three  years  later  he  established  ' 
Telegraph  in  Rochester.  Weed  was 
volv^  in  the  anti-Masonic  movement 
the  time  after  the  famous  disapper  , 
of  William  Morgan.  In  1831  he  went  t 
Albany  and  established  the  /;■ . 
Journal  as  the  principal  organ  to 
bat  Masonry.  This  paper  later  became 
Whig  organ.  Weed  became  > ' 
with  Horace  Greeley  in  1838,  when 
employed  him  to  edit  the  Jeffer'  i 
After  the  Civil  war.  Weed  gave  up  ■ 
Evening  Journal  and  came  to  New  Y  ■ 
as  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  .Jd:rr 
tiser  for  a  short  time.  He  wa,s  one 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party. 

{Continued  on  page  88) 


In  1888  the  above  party  of  New  Y’ork  and  Eastern  editors  made  a  trip  through  the  West.  ’The  photograph  was  taken  in  San  Francisco  and  an  uncaptioned  print 
is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee  of  New  York  University.  Can  any  reader  of  Eiditor  &  Publisher  supply  the  names  of  these  editors? 


JI  MAN  MASON 
h'.ditttr,  Nfw  Aork  K\fnii 


BEIjOVED  of  thousands.  Kindly  pliilosopher 
—  brilliant  critic  —  artist  —  wit  —  Professor 
Phelps  stands  foremost  among  our  present-day 
essayists.  “A  distinct  following” — and  a  vast  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  kind  of  following  that  gives  prestige 
and  influence  to  a  newspaper.  Gets  it  quoted  in 
omen’s  Clubs,  and  discussed  in  the  more  desir¬ 
able  homes. 

The  sort  of  feature  that  w’ins  and  holds  the  best 
type  of  circulation. 

Once  a  week,  1500  words.  Terms  on  re(|uest,  if 
av’ailable  in  your  territory. 

William  Lyon  Phelps  is  the  lead  in  April  “Cir¬ 
culation  for  Editors.”  If  your  copy  w’ent  astray  a 
duplicate  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  McCl^URE  I^EWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


Clinton  T.  Brninard,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Richard  H.  Waldo,  Pretident 
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Noah  Webster  (1758-184J) — Xoah 
Webster,  better  known  as  a  lexicogra- 

?her  than  as  an  editor,  was  a  native  of 
lartford.  Conn.,  where  he  was  brought 
up  on  The  Courant.  In  1774  he  matricu¬ 
lated  at  Yale  only  to  have  his  studies 
interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  in  which  he  served  under 
his  father  as  a  volunteer.  Yale,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  him  a  degree  in  1778  and 
Webster  went  to  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  to  teach 
school.  While  there  he  brought  out 
“Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language”  in  three  parts.  Part  I  later 
became  the  famous  “Webster's  Spelling 
Book.”  Returning  to  Hartford  to  prac¬ 
tice  law,  he  wrote  articles  on  the  side 
for  the  Connecticut  Courant.  The  latter 
fact  doubtless  explains  his  partnership 
with  George  Bunce  to  establish  a  Fed¬ 
eral  paper  in  New  York  City.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  drawn  in  Hartford  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  Xew  York  Public  Library. 
The  paper.  The  Mineri'a.  first  apneared 
on  Dec.  9.  1793,  at  37  Wall  Street  oppo¬ 
site  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  with  the 
motto.  “Patroness  of  Peace,  Commerce 
and  the  Liberal  Arts” — Webster’s  editor¬ 
ial  policy.  It  later  became  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser  and  still  later  the  Globe. 
Now  it  is  a  part  of  the  Sun.  As  long  as 
American  newspapers  are  published  the 
copy  desk  will  ever  remember  Noah 
Webster  because  of  the  great  dictionary 
which  bears  his  name. 

Carl  Schurz  (1829-1926)— Before 
Carl  Schurz  came  to  America  in  1855 
he  had  an  exciting  and  eventful  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
tern,  .^s  the  editor  of  a  revolutionary 
journal  in  Bonn,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country  to  escape  arrest.  He  went 
to  Paris  as  a  correspondent,  and  later  to 
London  as  a  teacher.  He  was  26  when 
he  arrived  in  the  United  States.  After 
travelinc  extensively  he  settled  in  Madi¬ 
son,  W^is.  His  admiration  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  skill  as  an  orator  are 
qualities  of  common  knowledge.  As  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  IVcstliche  Post,  he 
wielded  great  influence  politi  lly.  Under 
Lincoln  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  .Am¬ 
bassador.  but  resigned  when  the  Civil 
war  began,  and  entered  the  fray,  emerg¬ 
ing  a  major  general.  Under  President 
Hayes  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Afterwards  he  became  editor 
of  the  Nerv  Y'ork  Evening  Post. 

.Aritnah  S.  Abell  (1806-1888)— 
Arunah  S.  Abell,  founder  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  was  a  practical  printer.  He 
was  bom  in  East  Providence.  R.  I.,  in 
1806,  left  school  at  the  age  of  14  years, 
and  after  a  brief  experience  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store,  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
office  of  the  Providence  Patriot.  He 
went  to  New  York  as  a  young  man  and 
met  William  M.  Swain  and  .Azariah  H. 
Simmons,  printers  like  himself.  The 
three  found^  the  Public  Ledger  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  the  first  number  of  which  was 
published  March  25,  19.36;  going  to  Bal¬ 
timore  to  investigate  the  field  there  in 
that  year.  On  May  17,  1837,  the  first 
issue  of  that  paper  was  published.  The 
Sun,  the  Sunday  Sun  and  the  Evening 
Sun  are  now  published  by  the  A.  S.  .Abell 
Co.  Abell  was  an  early  promotor  of 
telegraphy. 

William  Rockhill  Nelsox  (1841- 
1915) — William  Rockhill  Nelson  was 
bom  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
forsook  that  profession  for  more  active 
work.  For  a  time  he  built  iron  bridges, 
and  at  another  time  he  was  a  cotton 
planter.  During  this  time  he  built  up  a 
fortune  and  lost  it.  He  had  owned  an 
interest  in  the  Fort  IVayne  (Ind.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  previously,  and  for  several  years 
managed  the  paper,  thereby  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  and  ideas.  He  went  to  I^nsas 
City  in  1880  and,  in  partnership  with 
Samuel  E.  Morss  founded  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  A  few  years  later  he  became 
sole  proprietor  on  account  of  Mr. 
Morss’  failing  health.  His  active  per¬ 
sonality  domiriated  the  paper  with  the 
result  that  it  prospered.  Mr.  Nelson  died 


in  1915,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
wealth  to  Kansas  City  for  the  erection  of 
an  art  museum. 

John  A.  Ockerill.  (1845-1897)-^ 
Cockerill,  as  a  boy,  learned  the  printer’s 
trade  in  a  country  newspaper  office  at 
West  Union,  Ohio.  The  Civil  War  in¬ 
terrupted  his  training,  and  he  enlisted 
as  a  bugler,  serving  for  four  years.  In 
1865  he  became  owner  and  editor  of  a 
Hamilton,  O.,  weekly,  and  later  edited 
a  daily  paper  in  Dayton,  O.  He  joined 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  soon  thereafter, 
becoming  managing  editor  in  a  short 
time.  When  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
broke  out,  he  went  to  Europe  as  cor¬ 
respondent.  and  on  returning,  assisted  in 
establishing  the  IVashington  Post.  A 
year  later,  in  1879,  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis  as  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post-Dispatch,  retaining  this  position  un¬ 
til  1883  when  he  came  to  New  York  to 
assist  in  building  up  the  IVorld.  He  was 
associate  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
editor-in-chief  of  that  paper.  In  1891 
Cockerill  became  editor  of  the  Sew 
York  Commercial  .■Advertiser  and  the 
.Morning  Adz'ertiser. 

Jamk  CiOrdox  Bennett,  Jr.  (1841- 
1918) — Tames  (iordon  Bennett,  the  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  Sezv  York  Herald, 
was  tern  in  New  York  City  and  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  pursuit  of  journalism  by 
his  illustrious  father.  He  kept  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris,  France,  most  of  the 
time,  as  the  central  point  of  his  three 
papers,  one  issued  in  Paris,  one  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  other  in  New  York.  He 
periodically  came  to  the  United  States 
where  he  was  particular  about  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  Herald 
plant.  His  cosmopolitan  knowledge 
greatly  increased  the  prestige  of  his 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  Europe. 
.Among  his  enterprises  was  the  sending  of 
Stanley  in  search  of  Livingstone  and  the 
building  of  an  ocean  telegraph  line  to 
curb  two  giant  monopolies.  In  1894  he 
erected  the  Herald  Building  at  Herald 
Square.  New  York,  then  considered  the 
finest  building  of  its  type  in  the  country. 

Gftbb.e  William  Childs  (1829-1894) 
— .After  a  brief  boyhood  in  Baltimore. 
George  William  Childs  joined  the  navy 
for  15  months  and  landed  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Here  he  got  a  job  in  a  book 
store  and  at  16  years  was  in  a  responsi¬ 
ble  position.  \\’hen  he  was  18  he 
went  into  the  book  business  for  him¬ 
self.  In  18.30  he  became  a  member  of 
R.  E.  Peterson  &  Co.,  which  soon 
changed  its  name  to  Childs  &  Peterson. 
The  business  of  this  house  flourished. 
Fourteen  years  later,  however,  Childs 
quit  the  book  business  and  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  had 
been  founded  11  years  previously.  The 
faculty  of  the  new  proprietor  to  detect 
the  public  taste  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  subsequent  success  of  the  paper, 
whose  circulation  grew  rapidly.  Childs 
made  a  fortune  out  of  the  Ledger.  He 
was  noted  in  later  years  for  his  unosta- 
tious  philanthropy,  which  made  itself  felt 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Childs  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1894. 

MfRAT  Halstead.  (1829-1908)  — 
Murat  Halstead  was  an  omniverous  reader 
as  a  boy,  and  was  an  assiduous  student 
as  he  grew  older.  His  father  owned  a 
large  farm  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  on 
which  Murat  grew  up.  He  began  writ¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  while  still  young,  and 
in  1953  began  an  engagement  on  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial.  WTien  the  owner  of 
the  paper  died  in  1865,  Murat  succeeded 
him.  Halstead  had  his  own  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  newspaper  and  very  seldom  let 
his  stockholders  in  on  his  plans.  Under 
his  manaeement.  The  Cinctnnati  Gasette 
was  purchased,  and  the  combined  news¬ 
paper  made  great  headway.  In  1889  he 
was  nominated  by  President  Harrison  to 
the  German  mission,  but  the  Senate 
rejected  him  for  the  assaults  he  had  made 
upon  the  purchase  bv  rich  men  of  sena¬ 
torial  seats.  While  still  majority  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Commercial-Gazette,  he 
came  to  New  York  and  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  contributing  regularly  to  his  own 
paper. 

Wiixiam  Cri-LEN  Bryant  (1794- 
1878) — Nearly  all  the  Bryant  men  in  a 
long  and  flourishing  family  line  had  been 
physicians,  so  it  seemed  natural  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  should  be  namd  after  a 


prominent  Scotch  physician.  But  at  an 
early  age,  he  showed  a  greater  leaning 
toward  letters  than  toward  medicine,  and 
his  early  metrical  works  aroused  cred¬ 
ulity  that  one  so  young  could  write  them. 
After  a  year  in  college,  before  which  he 
wrote  Thanatopsis,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1821  he 
gave  up  the  legal  profession  and  gave  all 
his  time  to  literature.  Four  years  later 
he  went  to  New  York  to  assume  editorial 
control  of  the  Netv  York  Review,  a  leter- 
ary  periodical  which  was  later  merged 
into  the  New  York  Literary  Digest.  This, 
in  turn,  was  consolidated  with  Uie  United 
States  Gasette,  which  was  very  short¬ 
lived.  Bryant’s  “literary  adventure”  had 
put  him  in  contact  with  William  Cole¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Nexv  York  Ei'ening 
Post,  and  after  contributing  to  the  paper 
for  a  year,  he  became  one  of  its  proprie¬ 
tors.  After  the  death  of  Coleman  in  1829 
he  was  made  editor-in-chief,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death 
in  1878.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  (in 
the  Post)  the  creation  of  Central  Park  in 
New  York. 

Amos  J.  Cummings  (1838-1902) — 
His  father  a  publisher  of  religious 
papers,  Amos  I.  Cummings  began  setting 
type  at  12.  At  15  he  became  a  journey¬ 
man  printer,  and  earned  his  living  at  the 
case  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  union. 
.After  the  war,  in  which  he  served  gal¬ 
lantly,  he  went  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  helping  to  defend  its  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  riot,  with  three  others  barricading 
the  type  room  and  defying  the  rioters.  In 
1868  he  went  to  the  Nezv  York  Sun  as 
managing  editor,  but  had  to  resign  after 
five  years  because  of  poor  health.  In 
1876,  his  health  improved,  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  E.v- 
press,  but  resigned  because  of  political 
differences  with  the  publisher  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Sun.  He  started  the 
Evening  Sun  in  1887.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  for  two  terms. 

pac.e  vn 

Sa.ml'el  Bowles  III.  (1826-1878) — 
Samuel  Bowles  III  was  literally  brought 
up  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican  office.  His  father  had  established 
the  paper,  then  a  weekly  and  later  a  bi¬ 
weekly.  and  the  son,  at  the  age  of  18, 
persuaded  his  father  to  make  the  paper 
a  daily,  which  was  done  with  much  fear 
and  trembling.  The  result,  however, 
justified  young  Bowles’  faith.  He  gave 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  building  up 
the  paper,  which  in  18.^  was  referred  to 
hy  the  .\'etv  York  Tribune  as  “the  best 
and  ablest  country  journal  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  continent.”  Bowles  was 
an  advocate  of  the  ballot  for  every  man. 
regardless  of  race  or  color,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  champion  woman  suffrage. 
The  Republican  wa'j  widely  known  for 
its  editorial  policy  and  its  writers. 
Bowles  spent  his  later  years  traveling 


and  writing  of  his  experiences.  He  di" 
in  1878. 

James  Watson  Webb  (1802-1884) 
James  Watson  Webb  was  the  son  of 
soldier  who  did  not  want  his  son  ' 
follow  in  his  steps.  But  young  We‘ 
after  a  brief  private  education,  ran 
from  his  home  in  Qaverack,  N.  Y,  • 
Washington,  and  was  appointed  a  lieu**- 
ant.  When  he  was  20  years  old  he  per 
formed  some  dangerous  missions  amor- 
the  Indians.  In  1827  he  became  C 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New 
.Morning  Courier,  and  two  years  Iv- 
teught  the  New  York  Enquirer  and  c  r 
bin^  the  two.  In  1849  he  tegan  a  cart 
as  diplomat  which  took  him  in  rr..  ;! 
years  to  Austria,  Turkey,  Brazil,  a 
many  other  countries. 

Francis  Preston  Blair  (1791-187<. 
— Born  in  Virginia  of  Scotch  parcr; 
Francis  Preston  Blair  received  a  thor 
ough  education  and  in  1828  was  elr.: 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  He 
he  made  a  reputation  for  political  wn 
ing,  occasioned  by  a  business  contro.c:- 
between  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  ; 
United  States  government.  .After  te. 
years  with  the  bank,  Blair  was  i:iv' 
by  President  Jackson  to  go  to  Wa^h' 
ton  to  establish  the  IVashington  Globt 
which  he  did.  As  editor  of  the  'jl 
Blair  was  aggressive  politically  and  t 
part  in  many  of  the  important  c  c; 
versies  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1876. 

Gail  Borden.  (1801-1870) — Gail  Bor 
den  was  bom  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  the  ;■ 
of  New  England  parents.  He  was  t  i 
oldest  of  seven  children.  In  1814  :  1 
moved  with  his  family  to  Covington,  Ky 
and  two  years  later  to  Indiana,  seti'  ■  1 
on  a  farm  near  Madison.  In  1822  1  I 
went  to  Mississippi  for  his  health,  te^u!  I 
ing  school  and  surveying.  He  migr.,:  | 
to  Texas  in  1829  and  took  up  farm  ? 
and  stock  raising.  He  undertook  a  v-  [ 
commission  and  compiled  the  first  tr-r--  j 
graphical  map  of  Texas.  In  1835,  w'  ! 
his  brother  Thomas,  he  established  t'-  P 
Telegraph  and  Texas  Land  Rcptilffu 
which  was  moved  from  San  Felipe  '  | 
Houston  a  few  years  after,  and  wieli’-  | 
a  large  influence  in  freeing  and  de\e’  :  | 
ing  of  the  state.  Borden  invented  a  fo' j 
mula  for  condensed  milk,  came 
and  started  manufacturing  the  prr.u^. 
at  Wolcottville,  Conn.,  which  was  it 
mediately  successful.  He  died  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  Tex.,  a  very  rich  man. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  (1837-1917)- 
.At  the  age  of  14.  with  little  preliminar 
.schooling,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  became  a 
printer’s  apprentice  in  Marietta.  0.,  ht 
i)irthplace.  He  went  to  Louisville,  Ky  ^ 
later  and  was  residing  there  when  tht 
Civil  war  started.  In  this  he  served  lonf 
and  gallantly.  Afterwards  he  rejoinec 
his  family  in  Marietta  and  published  a 
small  paper  there  for  18  months.  H 
(Continued  on  page  92)  , 
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Although  electric  heat 
will  not  supplant  all 
other  forms  of  heat  for 
Industrial  purposes, 
there  are  processes  In 
every  Industry  where  It 
Is  the  ideal  heat — the 
most  economical  heat 
— the  heat  that  ulti¬ 
mately  will  be  used. 


This  installation  at  the  Cleveland  Press  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  exceptional  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  electric  stereotype  furnace  installed 
at  another  Scripps-Howard  plant — ^The  New 
York  Telegram.  All  of  these  furnaces  are 
equipped  with  G-E  heating  units  and  G-E 
full-automatic  controllers. 


ULTIMATELY 
ELECTRIC  meat 
IN  EVERY  INDUSTRY 
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MULTIPLE  DISTRIBUTOR  TYPE 


Two  Main  Magazines:  Model  25,  with¬ 
out  auxiliary;  Model  26,  with  auxiliary. 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans.  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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)  types  of  Linotype 


THE  SINGLE  DISTRIBUTOR  TYPE 
THE  MULTIPLE  DISTRIBUTOR  TYPE 


ON  THE  Single  Distributor  Linotype,  matrices  are  composed  from 
only  one  magazine  at  a  time. 

On  the  Multiple  Distributor  Linotype,  matrices  from  any  one  or  all  the 
magazines  can  be  composed  and  mixed  in  the  same  line,  and  they  are 
automatically  returned  to  their  proper  magazines. 

In  order,  however,  that  each  Linotype  may  be  most  fitted  to  the  task 
it  is  to  perform,  the  various  units  can  be  combined  in  different  ways. 

For  example,  a  Single  Distributor  Linotype  can  be  equipped  with 
either  one,  two  or  three  main  magazines,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  split, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  have  an  auxiliary;  machines  can  be  fitted  with 
standard  magazines  for  text  composition;  or  with  magazines  in  which  the 
channels  are  widely  spaced  for  large  display  faces. 

By  an  analysis  of  the  product  and  operating  conditions  of  a  plant,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  combination  of  equipment  that  will  give 
the  smoothest  production  and  the  lowest  operating  cost. 

Through  the  flexible  Linotype  system  of  models  you  can  select  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  exactly  adapted  to  your  own  individual  needs  and  avoid 
both  the  expense  of  carrying  equipment  that  is  seldom  used  and  the  even 
more  serious  loss  in  wasted  time  and  reduced  production  that  arise  from 
an  attempt  to  get  along  with  facilities  not  adapted  to  your  work. 
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BIOGRAPHIES  OF  U.  S.  PRESS 
PIONEERS 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

went  to  Washington  as  correspondent  for 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal.  In 
1876,  after  having  been  five  years  in  the 
patent  office  at  VVashington,  he  went  to 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  and  established  the 
Press.  In  1882  he  purchased  a  quarter 
interest  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times, 
and  gradually  increasing  his  holdings  until 
he  acquired  control  in  i88tj.  Except  for 
times  when  he  served  the  country  in 
military  capacities,  he  gave  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  paper,  developing  it  until  it 
became  a  highly  valuable  property.  He 
died  in  1917. 

Charles  H.  Tavlor  (1846-1921)— 
Charles  H.  Taylor  was  bom  in 
Charleston,  Mass.,  and  at  14  went  to 
work  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ploughman,  later  going  to  the 
Boston  Traveler.  The  Civil  war  came 
along  and  young  Taylor  enlisted,  return¬ 
ing  at  its  termination  to  the  Traveler, 
where  he  was  given  work  as  a  reporter. 
In  1866  he  went  with  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  after  having  taken  down  in  short¬ 
hand  an  important  address  of  WTlliam 
Lloyd  Garrison  which  the  Boston  papers 
would  not  handle.  He  became  prominent 
on  the  Tribune  through  his  writings,  and 
held  a  number  of  political  positions.  In 
1^3  he  became  manager  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  which  was  one  year  old,  and  his 
vigorous  policies  soon  became  manifest. 
By  introducing  new  features  and  spark¬ 
ling  writing  the  paper  flourished. 
Taylor  died  in  1921. 

Herman  H.  Kohlsaat  (1853-1924) — 
From  a  farm  boy  of  .Albion,  Ill.,  Her¬ 
man  H.  Kohlsatt  worked  his  way  up¬ 
wards  through  various  publishing  enter¬ 
prises  into  newspaper  publishing,  where 
he  attained  foremost  rank.  When  he  was 
12,  he  moved  from  the  farm  to  Chicago, 
where  he  sold  newspapers  on  the  street 
to  support  his  mother.  He  entered  busi¬ 
ness  later  and  established  a  chain  of  res- 
ta'urants.  With  money  in  his  pocket  he 
realized  a  boyhood  ambitioti  when  he 
bought  a  half  interest  in  a  newspaper — 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  He  later  sold 
out  and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  buy  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Tribune.  He  eventually  acquired  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  and  the  Ez’ening 
Post,  and  became  editor,  changing  their 
Democratic  policies  to  Republican  over¬ 
night.  He  then  bought  the  Chicago 
Record,  consolidating  it  with  the  Times- 
Herald.  as  the  Record-Herald.  He  later 
sold  the  Evening  Post.  He  retired  for  a 
while,  but  returned  to  manage  his  paper. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he 
was  a  meml)er  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff. 

Kohlsaat  died  in  Washington  while  on 
a  visit  to  Herbert  Hoover. 

Lafayette  Young  (1848-1926)  — Son 
of  a  family  of  pioneers.  Young  was  bftrn 
in  a  log  cabin  in  Monroe  County,  la 
His  schooling  stopped  when  he  was  13. 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  With 
his  father  and  two  brothers  in  the  army. 
Young  went  to  work  in  a  mill  after  he 
had  been  disqualified  from  joining  the 
forces.  .\t  17  he  became  an  apprentice 
printer  at  .\lbia.  la.,  and  in  1866  took 
up  his  trade  in  Des  Moines.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  two  years  at  his  trade  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  attende<l  night  school  and  saved 
his  money.  In  1870  he  was  a  renorter 
and  later  city  editor  of  the  Des  .Moines 
State  Register,  and  a  year  later  he  went 
to  Atlantic  where  he  established  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph.  He  purchased  the 
Des  Moines  Capital  in  1890  and  made  a 
success  of  that  paper,  leaving  in  1898  to 
go  as  a  war  correspondent  to  Cuba  where 
be  made  an  intimate  acquaintanceship 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  World 
war  broke  out  when  Young  was  62  years 
old,  but  tie  went  to  France  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  his  paper.  He  was  active 
in  Republican  politics  and  served  as  sen¬ 
ator  from  his  state,  on  appointment  by 
the  governor. 

Michel  Harry  de  Young.  (184&- 
192^ — Bom  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  taken 
to  (Jalifomia  when  five  years  of  age. 
With  his  brother,  Qiarles,  he  started  a 
small  paper  in  San  Francisco  in  1865, 
the  Dramatic  Chronicle,  from  which  was 


evolved  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The 
Dramatic  Chronicle  became  widely  read 
(among  its  contributors  were  Bret  Harte, 
Mark  Twain,  just  getting  their  start) 
and  in  a  few  years  attained  a  high  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  coast.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  in  1880,  M.  H.  de  Young 
became  editor  of  the  paper,  and  was 
remarkably  successful  in  building  it  up. 
Beside  his  journalistic  reputation,  de 
Young  was  influential  politically.  He 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  California  and 
was  much  interested  in  its  agricultural 
and  horticulture  progress. 

Charles  Hopkins  Cl.srk  (1848-1926) 
— A  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark  in 
1871  began  his  association  with  the 
Hartford  Courant,  that  was  to  occupy 
his  entire  lifetime.  .After  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  branch  of  the  newspaper, 
he  was  made  editor-in-chief,  and  later 
became  the  president  of  the  publishing 
company. 

1ami:s  Ekmund  Scripps  (1835-1906) — 
When  he  was  nine  years  old,  James  Ed¬ 
mund  Scripps  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  family  from  Ejigland.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  journalistic  career  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  in  1837,  and  two  years 
later  went  to  the  Detroit  Advertiser.  He 
effected  a  cwsolidation  of  the  Advertiser 
and  the  Tribune  a  few  years  later  and 
the  paper  began  a  career  of  great  pros¬ 
perity.  He  had  long  advocated  a  cheap 
priced  paper  and  as  his  associates  did  not 
want  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Tribune, 
he  established  the  Er’cning  News,  which 
is  now  the  Detroit  Netvs,  in  1873.  Its 
success  was  immediate  and  it  liecame  a 
very  valuable  property.  Scripps  bought 
the  Detroit  Tribune  in  1891.  and  in  1900, 
acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal.  He  died  six  years  later. 

Benjamin  Ru.ssell  (1761-1845)— The 
curtain  rises  on  Benjamin  Russell  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  drops  in  the  same  place.  But 
not  all  his  days  were  spent  in  that  city. 
His  apprenticeship  he  served  under  Isaiah 
Thomas,  the  famous  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  Spy.  While  still  an  appren¬ 
tice  he  joineri  the  Revolutionary  army 
but  continued  to  collect  war  news  for 
the  Spy.  In  a  way  he  was  the  fir.st 
.American  war  correspondent.  In  1784— 
March  twenty-four,  to  be  exact — he  be¬ 
gan  the  Mas.sachu.fctts  Centinel  and  the 
Republican  Journal,  which  later  became 
the  most  powerful  organ  of  the  Federal 
party  in  New  F.ngland.  In  1790  the 
paper  was  enlarged  and  Columbian  was 
sulistituted  for  Mas.sachusetts  in  the  title. 
Russell,  more  than  any  other  editor  of 
the  Revohitionary  period,  apiirecialed  the 
value  of  cart<x)ns.  The  most  famous 


OELIEX’E  it  or  not  there  was  a  time 
when  the  little  town  of  Hailey. 
Idaho,  now  having  a  population  of  only 
1.000  had  two  daily  newspapers  and 
one  weekly.  Neither  daily  had  a  news 
service,  but  the  fact  remains  that  each 
came  out  with  a  fresh  issue  every  24 
hours.  Hailey  was  then  a  booming 
mining  town  with  all  the  hustle  and 
bustle  common  to  such  places.  Since 
then  it  has  slumped  as  do  many  mining 
towns,  but  oldtimers  expect  it  to  boom 
again  soon. 

Hailey  had  the  first  daily  newspaper 


that  he  printed  was  the  (jerrymander  car¬ 
toon  drawn  by  the  distinguished  artist, 
Gilbert  Stuart.  Intensely  patriotic,  he 
printed  the  laws  of  Congress  without  pay 
until  remuneration  was  literally  forced 
upon  him  by  Washington.  He  gave  a 
high  moral  tone  to  his  paper  and  often 
criticised  fellow  editors  for  ejecting 
“mud,  filth  and  venom"  into  political 
^mpaigns  and  for  “attacking  and  black¬ 
ing  the  best  character  the  world  ever 
boasted” — George  Washington. 

Pace  X 

Frank  Irving  Cobb  (1869-1923) — A 
farm  in  northeastern  Kansas  was  Frank 
Irving  Cobb’s  birthplace.  When  he  was 
a  small  boy  the  home  was  shifted  to  a 
sawmill  town  in  Michigan.  He  attended 
country  schools  whenever  he  could,  and 
was  a  teacher  before  he  was  21.  Then 
he  came  out  of  the  rough  and  tumble 
lumber  country  and  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  the  Lansing  cor¬ 
respondent  for  that  paper.  He  was  called 
back  as  city  editor  of  the  Herald,  and 
in  1893  took  the  same  position  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Eagle.  Three  years  later 
he  became  a  reporter  and  associate  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Neu’s.  Here,  and  later  on 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  editor,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
rep<irfing  the  turbulent  political  history 
of  the  time.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New 
York  World,  got  him  to  come  to  New 
York  in  1964  as  an  editorial  writer,  and 
later,  on  Pulitzer’s  death,  Cobb  became 
editor  of  the  World.  Cobb  is  now  a  tra¬ 
dition  among  newspaper  men,  his  keen¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  having  marked  them¬ 
selves  in  journalistic  history. 

He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  New 
York  City. 

George  Jone.s.  (1811-1891)— Born  at 
Foultney,  V  t.,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer, 
George  Jones  received  only  a  common 
school  education.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  Troy  as  clerk  in  a  crockery 
store.  He  next  located  in  .Albany,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  business  of  exchanging  uncur¬ 
rent  money  and  acting  as  redemption 
agent  for  New  England  banks.  He  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
and  thev  conceived  the  idea  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  first  issue  of  which 
appeared  in  the  fall  of  1851.  Jones’  un¬ 
swerving  attention  to  duty  and  his  hon¬ 
esty  made  him  known  and  respected,  and 
his  paper  a  power.  As  editor  of  the 
Times  he  stood  on  guard  over  the  public 
treasury,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Tweed  dynasty  came  to 
ail  end.  Jones  died  at  South  Poland, 
Me.,  in  1891. 


in  the  state  of  Idaho.  It  was  called 
the  ll'ood  River  Times  and  was  edited 
by  an  eccentric  Frenchman  by  the  name 
of  T.  E.  Picotte.  Those  were  the  days 
of  hand-pegged  type.  It  was  started 
considerably  before  the  linotype  light¬ 
ened  the  burden  of  getting  out  a  news¬ 
paper.  A  large  number  of  men  were 
employed. 

The  old  newspaper  building  is  a  curious 
landmark  of  Hailey.  Some  of  the  most 
exciting  and  momentous  stories  of  early 
Idaho  history  were  written  in  that 
rambling  old  wooden  structure. 


Charles  Henry  Grasty  (1863-1924) 
— When  he  was  17  and  had  obtain^  ha 
first  job  as  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Intelligencer,  (^larlei 
Grasty  was  nicknamed  by  the  oppositioa 
paper  “.Ambidextrous  Grasty,"  represent- 
ing  him  as  being  able  to  write  an  obit¬ 
uary  with  one  hand  while  writing  a  wed¬ 
ding  account  with  the  other.  Four  years 
later  he  stepped  into  the  executive  class, 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Time.t.  Then  he  moved  to  Baltinwre, 
and  in  1872  became  proprietor  of  the 
Baltimore  News  which,  at  that  time,  was 
at  low  ebb.  In  1904  the  News  plant  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  Grasty  immediately 
bought  the  Philadelphia  Times  plant  (the 
Times  had  been  merged  with  anothw 
paper)  and  had  it  shipped  to  Baltimore: 
His  successful  management  of  the  News 
continued  for  16  years,  after  which,  in 
1907,  he  sold  it  to  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
He  went  to  .St.  Paul  then  and  obtained  an 
interest  in  the  Dispatch  and  Piottetr 
Press.  Three  years  later,  however,  he 
returned  to  Baltimore  and  bought  the 
control  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  r^ 
mained  at  the  helm  until  1914,  when  the 
war  broke,  and  he  immediately  went,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  for  his  service  as  cor¬ 
respondent.  As  a  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  he  obtained  interviews  with 
all  the  famous  war  personages. 

•  Grasty  died  in  England. 

CoL.  Henry  Watterson.  (1840-1921) 
—  Henry  Watterson  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  b.  C.,  while  his  father  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  representative  from  Tennessee. 
His  eyesight  being  defective,  he  was  ed¬ 
ucated  mostly  by  tutors,  although  later 
he  spent  four  years  at  college.  Wash¬ 
ington  became  his  second  home,  and  it 
was  in  the  capital  that  he  Ixgan  his 
newspaper  career,  as  an  editorial  writer 
on  The  States,  The  Douglas  Organ,  and 
other  papers  and  magazines.  When  the 
war  broke,  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  and 
joined  the  Confederate  army.  In  1862 
he  was  forced  out  of  the  army  by  frie^  ] 
to  edit  the  Chattanooga  Rebel,  a  daily. 
When  Chattanooga  fell  in  1863  he  re¬ 
joined  the  army  again.  After  the  war  he 
revived  the  publication  of  the  Nashvilit 
Republican  Banner,  but  in  1868,  went  to 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Journal.  Under  his 
direction,  the  Louisville  Courier  was 
acquired  and  the  famous  Courier- 
Journal  established.  Watterson  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  personal  journal- 
i.sts  of  the  time.  He  was  active  politic¬ 
ally,  leading  the  liberal  movement  of 
1872  which  culminated  in  the  tragic 
death  of  Horace  Greeley.  He  served  in 
Washington  for  a  long  time.  Ai^ng  his 
many  campaigns  was  that  against  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  was  widely  known 
as  an  orator.  He  died  in  1921. 

James  Elverson,  Jr.  (1869-1929)— 
James  Elverson.  Jr.,  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  in 
schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
finishing  up  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  But  he ; 
was  not  the  pampered  son  of  a  million¬ 
aire,  his  father  having  made  it  plain  that 
he  must  win  his  own  spurs.  When  he 
was  1 1  being  much  interested  in  stamp 
collecting,  he  founded  the  Keystone 
Stamp  Company,  using  a  job  press  for 
his  folders  and  advertising  matter.  The 
stamp  company  later  became  well  known 
among  collectors,  and  was  profitable. 
When  Elverson  returned  from  Paris  he 
started  to  work  on  the  Inquirer  as  an 
advertising  solicitor,  and  later  became  a 
reporter,  and  slowly  worked  his  way 
through  all  the  departments.  When  hn 
father  died.  Col.  Elverson  built  the  $10,- 
OOO.fXX)  home  of  the  Inquirer,  a  building 
unique  in  many  respects.  He  was  a  man 
of  boundless  energy,  giving  his  complete 
and  nndeviating  attention  to  any  cause  in 
which  he  became  absorbed.  He  was  a 
well  known  sportsman  and  art  collector. 
In  1895  he  married  Eleanore  Mayo,  m 
actress  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  He 
died  January  21,  1929,  in  his  apartment 
in  the  Inquirer  building. 

Dei.avan  Smith  (1861-19^)— ^Delavan 
Smith  was  bom  in  Cincinnati  in  a* 
atmosphere  of  journalistic  enterpnse. 
His  father.  William  Henrv  Smith,  was 
an  editorial  writer  during  the  Civil  war. 
and  after  serving  as  secretary  of  state 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


LITTLE  MOUNTAIN  TOWN  ONCE  BOA5TED  TWO 
DAILIES,  ONE  WEEKLY  AT  SAME  TIME 

_ By  HENRY  H.  GRAHAM _ 
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■=^CLAYBOUR.N  PR.ECISION  MACHINERY^ 


Our  inability  to  exhibit  the  New 
Claybourn  Precision  Stereotype 
Platemaking  Machinery  at  the 
A.  N.P.  A.  Convention 

We  have  sold  such  a  large  quantity  of  this  equipment 
to  publishers  who  are  so  enthusiastic  about  it  and  so  in¬ 
sistent  on  delivery  that  it  does  not  leave  anything  avail¬ 
able  for  display. 

This  unprecedented  demand  for  CLAYBOURN 
PRECISION  Machinery  has  forced  us  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  our  manufacturing  facilities,  and  with  this  prac¬ 
tically  accomplished,  we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
more  than  ever  before. 

These  machines  are  the  finest  means  available  to 
produce  better  stereotype  plates  and  represent  the  re¬ 
sults  of  many  years  of  practical  experience,  exhaustive 
research,  and  tireless  experiments,  combined  with  the 
finest  of  engineering  skill,  workmanship  and  material, 
resulting  in  a  product  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  so  characteristic  of  every  CLAYBOURN 
product. 

To  those  seeking  a  faster  and  cheaper  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  stereotype  plates,  that  will  insure  better  printing 
we  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  visit  our  Milwaukee 
plant,  where  first  hand  information  is  available  concern¬ 
ing  these  new,  advanced  methods  of  stereotype  plate¬ 
making,  the  securing  of  which  will  be  worth  many  times 
the  effort  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

Claybourn  Process  Corporation 

Originators  of  Precision  Printing  and  Plate  Making  Machine  rtf 
°  MILWAUKEE  — WISCONSIN 
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for  Ohio,  establishe<l  tlic  i'incinnati  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle.  In  1870  the  father  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Asociated  Press.  lielavan,  his  school 
days  over,  worked  on  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  later  joined  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean.  He  then  f>perated  the 
IVashington  Post  on  an  option  basis. 
His  father  later  bought  the  Indianapolis 
Wews,  and  on  his  death,  the  son  was  the 
highest  bidder  when  the  paper  was  sold 
in  dissolution  of  partnership.  He  died 
on  his  farm  near  Lake  Forest,  III.,  in  his 
Olst  year. 

Benjamin  Henry  Day  (1810-1889)  — 
Benjamin  Henry  I>ay,  born  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  learned  the  printing 
trade  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Bowles, 
founder  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 
He  subsequently  went  to  New  York  and 
was  a  compositor  on  the  Xcw  York 
Ez’ening  Post  and  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  eventually  decided  to  publish 
his  own  paper  and  in  1833  the  first  issue 
of  the  Xew  York  Sun  appeared,  which 
sold  for  one  cent,  instead  of  the  six  cents 
regularly  paid.  Day  had  no  capital  ex¬ 
cept  his  press  and  type,  and  he  wrote 
and  edited  the  paper  himself.  His  big¬ 
gest  difficulty,  however,  was  in  getting 
carriers  for  the  pap«‘r,  as  the  regular 
newspaper  carriers  refused  to  handle  the 
“cheap"  paper.  He  hired  lioys  to  sell  it 
on  the  street,  this  marking  the  first  time 
newsjiapers  were  sold  in  this  manner. 
In  1W5  he  was  the  first  to  apply  steam 
power  to  motivate  a  printing  machine, 
the  custom  being  to  employ  crank  men 
to  turn  the  presses.  He  sold  the  Sun 
in  1837  to  Moses  V.  Beach  for  $40,000, 
and  afterwards  published  the  True  Sun 
and  the  Evening  Tatler.  He  died  in  New 
York  Citv  in  1889. 

C.  P.  j.  Mooney  (18«i5-1926)— C.  P. 
J.  Mooney  was  born  in  Bullitt  county, 
Ky.,  the  youngest  of  seven  children.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  >even.  .\t  13 
he  went  to  work  as  a  telegraph  editor. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  college, 
and,  after  graduation,  spent  two  years 
teaching  and  reading  law.  In  1888  he 
went  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  became 
a  reporter  on  the  Press  Eaale.  He  ioined 
the  Memphu  .ivalanche  in  1890.  Soon 
thereafter  the  .\valanche  and  .fppeal 
were-  consolidatetl,  and  after  four  days 
of  work,  McKiney  joined  the  Scimitar  as 
city  editor.  In  1896  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Commercial-Appeal,  hut 
resigned  in  1902  to  be  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  N'ews.  After 
three  months  he  joined  the  Hearst  forces 
where  he  remained  for  many  years  in 
New  York  and  Qiicago,  finally  returning 
to  the  Commercial-Appeal  as  editor.  He 
died  in  his  office  of  a  heart  attack. 

WiELiAM  Coleman.  (1766-1829) — 
.■\fter  a  classical  education  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  born,  William  Coleman 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  served  a  short  term  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  and  went  to  New  York,  entering 
into  a  law  partnership  with  Aaron  Burr. 
In  1801  when  Alexander  Hamilton 
founded  the  New  York  Ei-ening  Post, 
Coleman  was  installed  as  its  first  editor, 
and  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  involved 
in  many  personal  and  political  disputes. 
On  one  ocasion,  in  1804,  he  challenged 
James  Cheetham,  editor  of  the  American 
Citicen  to  a  duel,  which,  however,  was 
called  off  by  the  authorities.  But  a 
Captain  Thompson  accused  Coleman  of 
a  lack  of  personal  courage  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  Coleman  called  the  Captain  out 
and  wounded  him  mortally.  In  1805 
Coleman  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Michael  Burnham,  publisher  of  the  Post, 
and  remained  its  editor  until  his  death. 
It  was  under  Coleman’s  editorship  that 
the  celebrated  satirical  odes  of  Drake 
and  Halleck  appeared. 

Jesse  Buel.  (1778— 1839)— Jesse  Buel, 
the  son  of  a  Coventry,  Conn,  farmer, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  when  he 
was  14  years  of  age.  Four  years  later 
he  became  a  journeyman  printer  in  New 
York  City.  In  1797  he  began  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Troy  Budget,  and  four 


years  later  started  the  Poughkeepsie 
Guardian  which  failed.  Then  he  settled 
in  Kingston  for  a  time  and  published 
The  Plebian.  The  Troy  Argus  was 
founded  by  Buel  in  1813,  the  editorship 
of  which  he  held  eight  years.  Upon  re¬ 
linquishing  his  connection  with  the  .\rgus, 
Buel  settled  on  farm  near  Albany  and 
for  19  years  engaged  in  agricultural  ex¬ 
perimentation.  In  1834  he  started  the 
publication  of  The  Cultivator  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
and  continued  to  conduct  it  until  he  died 
in  1839. 

Wu.BLR  F.  Storey  (1819-1884) — The 
story  of  Wilbur  F.  Stor  is  one  full  of 
climatic  situations.  Chapter  I  begins  in 
Salisbury.  Vt.,  and  the  final  chapter, 
ending  in  death,  closes  in  Chicago.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools  of  Vermont, 
he  had  learned  the  printing  trade  at 
twelve  and  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
Tree  Press  of  Middlebury.  I^eaving  Ver¬ 
mont  at  the  age  of  17,  he  came  to  New 
York  to  set  type  on  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Two  years  later  found  him  pub- 
li.shing  a  paper  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  where 
he  lost  all  he  had  saved.  In  1853,  after 
practising  law  in  the  South,  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Free  Press  of  Detroit. 
Daring  to  a  remarkable  degree,  he  made 
that  paper  the  talk  of  the  town.  I>uring 
the  Civil  War  he  purchased  the  Times 
of  Chicago,  which  became  so  critical  of 
government  p<ilicies  that  its  suspension 
was  ordered  by  General  Burnside — an 
order  which  was  revoked  by  Lincoln. 
Invariably  he  was  in  a  fight  with  con¬ 
temporary  papers  in  Chicago.  One  of 
his  most  bitter  was  with  the  Christian 
Advocate,  then  edited  by  the  father  of 
the  late  Melville  F„  Stone.  His  epitaph 
was  his  boast:  “No  friends  to  help  me.” 

Don  R.  Melixtt  (1891-1926) — Among 
the  martyrs  of  the  press  the  name  of  Don 
R.  Mellett  stands  forth  as  one  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  dynamic  jour¬ 
nalism.  During  his  undergraduate  days 
at  Indiana  State  University  at  Bloom¬ 
ington.  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
newspaper  life  of  the  college  and  was 
even  then  what  might  h'*  called  a  fight¬ 
ing  editor.  He  was  one  of  seven  sons, 
all  of  whom  inherited  a  leaning  for  news¬ 
paper  work  from  their'  father,  Jesse  Mel¬ 
lett,  who  founded  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Elwofxl,  Ind.  The  first  real  newspaper 
work  of  Don  R.  Mellett,  however,  was 
in  Anderson.  Ind.  From  there  he  went 
to  Indianapolis.  At  one  time  publisher  of 
the  Ledger  at  Columbus,  Ind..  he  went  to 
Canton  from  .\kron,  O.,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Daily  Nesvs — one  of  a  chain  owmed 
by  James  M.  Cox.  While  conducting  a 
campaign  for  decency  and  law  in  that 
city,  he  was  shot  by  a  naid  assassin  on 
Tilly  16,  1926.  The  Mellett  Memorial 
Foundation,  the  gift  of  newspaj^rs  all 
over  the  country,  will  keep  alive  his 
memory  as  an  inspiration  to  youth  in 
journalism. 

Paoe  XII 

IltJiMAN  RinuFJi  (1851-1914) — Herman 
Ridder  was  bom  of  German  parents  in 
New  York  City  and  at  an  early  age  in¬ 
terested  him.self  in  the  German  language 
journalism  of  the  city.  He  w-as  the 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Nnes  and  the 
Katolisches  Volksblatt  before  attaining 
his  thirtieth  year  and  in  1890  he  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  New  Yorker 
Stoats  Zeitung,  a  morning  paper.  In  a 
few  years  be  became  editor,  publisher, 
and  principal  owner  of  that  paper  and 
for  almost  20  years,  up  to  his  death  in 
1914.  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  publishers’  organizations.  He 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  was  active  as  a  director  and 
in  committee  work  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Al¬ 
ways  interested  in  the  mechanical  side 
of  newspaper  production,  he  was  the 
chief  moving  force  behind  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typesetting  Machine  Company, 
organized  to  manufacture  a  slug-casting 
machine  in  competition  with  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company.  Ownership  of 
basic  patents  had  given  the  latter  a  prac¬ 
tically  complete  monopoly  of  this  field, 
but  with  the  expiration  of  some  patents, 
the  way  was  opened  to  competition.  Un- 
forseen  difficulties  in  manufacture, 
coupled  with  expensive  litigation  over 
disputed  patents,  depleted  the  new  com¬ 


pany’s  treasury  and  consumed  most  of 
the  personal  resources  of  Mr.  Ridder. 
He  died  a  poor  man,  but  his  three  sons 
assumed  all  personal  and  business  debts. 
Despite  anti-tierman  prejudice  during 
and  after  the  war,  the  papers  prospered 
and  several  years  ago  discharged  the  last 
obligation.  The  International  Typeset¬ 
ting  Machine  Corporation  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  refinanced  in  1916  as  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation,  which  found  for  itself 
the  place  that  Ridder  had  envisioned  for 
it  years  before. 

Liberty  Emery  Holden.  (1833-1913) 
— After  a  boyhood  on  a  Maine  farm. 
Liberty  Emery  Holden,  the  son  of  parents 
directly  descended  from  John  and 
Priscilla  Alden,  went  to  Michigan  and 
graduated  from  the  university  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Two  years,  then,  were  spent  in 
Kalamazoo,  teaching  in  the  college  there. 
In  1861  he  was  superintendent  of  schools 
for  one  year  in  Tiffin,  O.,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  In  1872  he  became 
interested  in  mining,  moving  out  to  Utah 
in  1876.  In  1880  he  came  to  Qeveland, 
f).,  and  shortly  thereafter  acquired  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Very  active  in  municipal 
and  society  affairs,  Mr.  Holden  was  a 
strong  force  in  his  community’.  He  died 
in  1913. 

Edwin  .\tkins  Groziiji  (1859-1924) 
— Edwin  Atkins  Grozier  yvas  liorn  in 
San  Francisco  harbor  on  a  clipper  ship 
of  which  his  father  was  master.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Providence,  Mass. 
Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  he 
went  to  sea  again,  writing  stories  the 
while  and  sending  them  to  the  Boston 
Post.  Two  years  later  re  returned  home 
and  went  to  Brown  university,  was  grad¬ 
uated,  and  employed  on  the  Boston  Globe 
as  an  expert  shorthand  reporter.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Herald.  Two 
years  later  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  Nezv 
York  World  made  Grozier  his  private 
secretary.  For  six  years  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  journalistic  fight  then  taking 
place  in  New  York,  then  he  was  made 
city  editor  and  later  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Ei’ening  World  and  the  Sunday 
World.  In  1891,  while  in  Boston  on  a 
vacation  he  heard  that  the  Boston  Post 
was  for  sale,  and  so,  assuming  the  debts 
of  the  paper,  he  purchased  it.  It  was 
hard  sledding,  at  first,  but  after  years  of 
adversity,  the  neyvspaper  prospered.  Gro¬ 
zier  was  known  for  his  industry  and  his 
uncanny  news  sense. 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain).  (18.35-1910)— WTiile  still  a 
very  young  boy,  Samuel  Clemens  found 
it  necessary  to  help  support  a  large 
family  whose  father  had  died  leaving  it 
destitute.  His  first  job  was  in  the  office 
of  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier  as  an 
apprentice.  He  remained  for  three  years, 
at  times  assisting  th^  editor.  He  went 
east  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  New' 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
I^ouis.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Han¬ 
nibal  and  became  a  steamboat  pilot.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  served  a 
short  time  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
then  went  to  Nevada  w'ith  his  brother, 
who  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
territory.  In  1862  he  became  city  editor 
of  the  Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Enterprise, 
on  which  paper  he  us^  his  famous  nom 
de  plume  for  the  first  time.  Gemens 
whent  to  the  coast  two  years  later  and 
became  a  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco 
Morning  Call.  He  took  some  time  out 
to  become  a  miner,  but  returned  to  the 
Call.  In  1866  he  took  a  trip  to  Hawaii 
and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
Sacramento  Union.  The  following  year 
he  traveled  in  Europe.  In  1870  he  be¬ 
came  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express,  but  soon  re¬ 
tired  from  journalism  to  give  all  his  time 
to  his  writing. 

Rich.srd  Harding  Davis  (1869-1915) 
— L.  Clarke  Davis  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inguirer  when  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  was  bom.  Later  the  father 
became  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger.  The 
son's  newspaper  experience  began  after 
college  on  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
later  on  the  Press.  In  1889  he  went  to 
England  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph,  returning  a  year  later  to  join 
the  Netc  York  E7‘ening  Sun.  Here  he 
made  a  brilliant  departure  from  journal¬ 
istic  precedent  by  becoming  intimately 


acquainted  with  criminals  and  exposiw 
their  habits.  In  1892  he  became  mai^ 
ing  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  but  twe 
years  later  resigned  to  give  all  his  ting 
to  fiction  writing.  He  won  fame  as  i 
war  correspondent. 

Erie  C.  Hopwooo  (1877-1928)— Eri* 
Hopwood  received  his  first  newspaper 
experience  when  he  was  in  college— as 
correspondent  for  the  old  Clei-eland  Rf. 
corder  and  the  old  World.  On  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1902,  armed  with  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key,  he  immediately  went  to  work 
on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  police 
reporter.  Hopwood  put  all  his  zeal  into 
his  job.  He  spent  lung  hours  studying 
the  newspaper  business  from  the  grou3 
up.  Four  years  after  joining  the  stag 
he  was  made  city  editor,  and  a  year  late: 
in  1907,  was  made  night  editor.  In  1912 
he  became  managing  editor,  and  eight 
years  later,  editor-in-chief.  As  the  sec-, 
ond  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Hopwood  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  association  work.  He  was  an 
industrious  worker,  staying  at  his  desk 
until  10  o’clock  at  night  for  nearly  20 
years.  He  died  in  his  51st  year  ij 
Cleveland. 


F'rank  Andrew  Munsey  (1854-1925) 

— Frank  A.  Munsey  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Mercer,  Me.,  the  son  of  parents  di 
rectly  descended  from  Puritans.  At  14, 
he  b^me  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  and 
post  office,  in  which  latter  job  he  learned 
something  about  telegraphy.  Then  he 
got  a  job  as  operator  for  the  Western 
Union  in  Augusta,  Me.,  later  becoming 
rnanager  of  the  office.  Fired  with  am¬ 
bition  he  came  to  New  York,  after  hav 
ing  borrowed  a  little  capital,  bought 
some  manuscripts,  rented  a  room,  and 
thus  began  his  career  as  publisher.  The 
magazine  that  ultimately  resulted,  alter 
many  heart-breaking  discouragements, 
was  the  Argosy,  its  first  numlier  carry¬ 
ing  a  story  by  Horatio  -Alger,  Jr.  He 
advertised  extensively,  and  the  magazine 
grew  slowly  both  in  size  and  circula 
tion.  -Afterwards  the  other  Munsey  [ 
magazines  were  added.  Munsey’s  first  1 
newspa^r  venture  was  in  1896 — the  Seat  I 
York  Continent,  which,  in  a  sense  was  1^  j 
the  first  tabloid.  It  suspended  a  tew  |  ^ 
years  later.  In  1901  he  bought  the  .\nc  !  j 
York  Daily  News  which  also  faileil.  In 
1908  he  bought  the  Baltimore  Nezes.  sold  ! 
it  in  1915,  bought  it  back  again  in  1917  ‘  I 
and  it  began  making  money.  So  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  American  and  Star  and 
merged  them  with  the  News.  Ten  years  j 
previously  he  had  bought  the  Nezv  York  j 
Press,  completing  a  chain  of  newspapers  ■ 
in  five  large  cities  in  the  east.  The  Nets 
York  Sun  and  Evening  Sun  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  1916,  and  the  Press  merged 
into  the  new  property.  Then  followed  | 
the  acquisition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  New  York  Ez'ening  Telegram. 

In  1923  he  Ixiught  the  Globe  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Adz'ertiser  and  the  Ez'cning  j 

His  manipulations  of  his  properties,  . 
merging  one  with  another,  have  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  New  York  and 
national  journalism.  Of  his  fortune  oi  ! 
$23,000,000,  $17,000,000  was  left  to  the  j: 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  -Art. 

Richard  Fento.n  Outcault  (1863- 
1928) — Bom  in  Lancaster,  O.,  Outcault  | 
received  his  art  education  at  McMicken  ' 
University.  His  early  days  were  troo-  h 
blous.  While  selling  comic  pictures  to  li 
weekly  magazines,  he  eked  out  a  living 
painting  landscapes  on  office  safes.  He 
later  joined  the  New  York  World  as  a 
news  artist,  and  when  that  newspaper  in¬ 
stalled  a  four-color  press,  introduced  a 
comic  strip,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind.  After  Outcault  had  ob* 
tained  prominence  with  the  World,  be 
went  to  the  New  York  Journal,  where 
he  created  the  “Yellow  Kid,"  which  gave 
rise  to  the  “yellow  journalism”  phrase. 
Most  of  the  money  Outcault  made  on  the 
“Yellow  Kid”  he  lost  in  Wall  Street 
and  in  an  effort  to  recoup  his  forturies, 
created  the  “Buster  Brown”  series,  whid 
first  appeared  in  the  Nezv  York  Herald- 
He  afterwards  returned  to  the  Hearst 
organization.  Soon  afterwards  he  left 
and  organized  the  Outcault  -Advertising 
Company,  which  originally  sold  the 
rights  to  the  Outcault  characters.  Out* 
canlt  died  a  wealth'*  man  at  the  age 
of  65. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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David  Ross  Locke,  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby  (1833-1888)— Born  in  \esUl, 
N.  Y.,  Locke  received  a  common  school 
education  and  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  Cortland  (\’.Y.) 
Democrat.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
was  a  reporter  and  journeyman  printer 
in  western  cities  until  1852  when  he  was 
successively  editor  and  publisher  of  four 
Ohio  papers,  the  Plymouth  Advertiser, 
Matvsfield  Herald,  Bucyrus  Journal  and 
Findlay  Jeffersonian.  It  was  in  the  last 
named  paper  that  he  began  the  “Petro¬ 
leum  X'esuvius  Nasby’’  letters,  which 
pur|)orted  to  be  from  a  man  who  desired 
to  liecome  a  pijstmaster.  In  these  letters, 
he  aired  his  |>olitical  views  in  a  quaint 
satirical  style.  After  other  journalistic 
ventures,  Djcke  became  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  obtaining  a  proprietary  in¬ 
terest  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Be¬ 
sides  his  literary  work,  Locke  was  a  good 
business  man ;  he  was  very  successful  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bates  &  Locke, 
New  V’ork  newspaper  advertising  agency. 
He  died  in  Toledo  in  1888. 

Felix  Agnus  (1839-1925) — When  he 
was  13,  Felix  Agnus  ran  away  from  his 
home  in  Lyons,  F'rance,  and  made  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  a  sailing  vessel.  Be 
fore  he  was  20,  he  had  an  army  career 
behind  him  in  both  France  and  Italy. 
Coming  to  this  country  in  1860,  his  plans 
to  liecoine  a  sculptor  came  to  an  end 
when  the  Civil  war  broke.  He  im¬ 
mediately  enlisted  and  emerged  a  gen¬ 
eral.  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
war  he  married  Miss  .\nnie  K.  F'ulton. 
daughter  of  Charles  C  arrol  F'ulton,  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Baltimore 
American.  When  Mr.  F’ulton  died, 
Agnus  became  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  continued  in  this  position  until 
1920,  when  F'rank  A  Munsey  Ixiught  the 
paper  and  the  Baltimore  Star,  an  evening 
edition  of  the  .\merican.  .\gnus  had  es¬ 
tablished.  He  died  in  Baltimore. 

Warkkn  G.  Harui.ng  (1865-1923) — 
Facts  about  the  career  of  Warren 
Gamaliel  Harding  are  too  rwent  to  need 
elaboration.  The  town  of  his  birth,  Cor¬ 
sica,  O.,  seems  to  suggest  the  tragic 
end  tliat  came  at  San  F'rancisco,  Cal. 
College  days  at  Ohio  Central  College 
date  from  1879.  .Mmost  immediately 
after  dropping  the  cap  and  gown,  he  put 
on  the  printer's  apron  and  worked  ity  the 
back  office,  as  well  as  sat  in  the  editorial 
chair,  of  the  Star  of  Marion,  O.  _  He 
made  that  paper  so  successful  financially 
that  it  brought  a  nrice  so  large  that  it 
provoked  much  editorial  controversy  in 
the  press.  For  Harding,  the  press  and 
(lolitics  went  liand  in  hand.  From  1900- 
1904  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  two  years  that  followed  he  was 
lieutenant-governor.  F-lected  to  _  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1915,  he  resigned 
in  1920  to  run  on  the  presidential  ticket 
against  Hon.  James  Cox,  another 
C)hio  newspaper  man.  For  the  conduct 
of  the  Star,  Harding,  while  editor,  drew 
up  a  rather  remarkable  statement  of 
ethical  principles — a  creed  that  has  found 
its  way  into  several  text  l>ooks  on  news- 
pa|>er  ethics. 

Tame.s  King  of  W'illiam  (1794-1856) 
— In  the  cradle  days  of  California 
journalism  no  name  stands  out  more 
prominently  than  that  of  James  King  of 
William.  t)uring  the  Vigilante  uprisings 
he  liegan  his  ^itorial  assaults  in  the 
5’<in  Francisco  Bulletin  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  commencing  its  publication. 
In  his  salutatory  editorial  he  told  his 
readers  that  he  was  “fully  sensible  of 
the  folly  of  a  newspaper  enterprise  as 
an  investment  of  money.”  He  fought 
for  civic  righteousness  and  he  used  such 
coarse  invective  that  he  was  bound  to 
bring  about  violence.  He  cared  nothing 
for  libel  suits  because  that  was  not  the 
way  editorial  battles  were  fought  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  those  days.  He  did  fear  the 
pistol  shots  of  assassins.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  office  of  the  Bulletin  in  1856 
lie  was  fatally  shot  by  James  P.  Casey. 
His  murder  was  avenged  by  the  hanging 
of  Casey  by  the  Vigilantes. 
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Samuel  Selwyn  Chambeelain 
(1851-1916) — S.  S.  Chamberlain  was 
born  in  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of 
Ivory  C.  Chamberlain,  an  editor  of  prom¬ 
inence  associated  with  Horace  Greeley. 
Upon  graduation  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  young  Chamberlain  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Newark  Advertiser.  In  1875 
he  joined  the  New  York  Herald,  shifting 
a  little  later  to  the  World.  In  1881  he 
return^  to  the  Bennett  organization  as 
managing  editor  of  the  new  Evening 
Telegram,  later  becoming  Bennett’s  sec¬ 
retary.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1881  and 
established  Le  Matin,  now  one  of  the 
foremost  Parisian  journals,  and  founded 
also  the  Morning  News,  an  English  pa¬ 
per  in  Paris.  \Vhen  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1889  he  became  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  i'an  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  which  had  been  acquired  by  W. 
R.  Hearst,  and  later  w'as  advanced  to 
managing  editor.  His  success  in  this  post 
was  remrakable,  filling  his  staff  with 
men  whose  names  were  later  to  become 
nationally  known.  It  was  he  who  intro¬ 
duced  Homer  Davenport  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  In  1895  he  came  back  to  New 
York  on  the  Journal,  where  he  dupli¬ 
cated  his  success  on  the  coast.  After  the 
San  Francisco  fire,  Chamberlain  returned 
to  the  F2xaminer.  Thereafter  he  went 
from  one  Hearst  paper  to  another,  in¬ 
fusing  his  ideas  and  inspiring  the  staffs. 
He  died  in  San  Francisco  with  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  his  hands. 

JoswH  B.  McCullagh.  (1842-18%) 
— When  he  was  11  years  old,  McCul¬ 
lagh  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Ireland,  and  at  once  became  an  appren¬ 


tice  in  a  printing  office  in  New  York. 
In  1858  he  went  to  St.  Louis  to  work 
on  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  first  as 
compositor,  then  as  reporter.  The  Cw- 
cinnati  Commercial  then  accepted  his 
services,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation 
for  gathering  news — so  much  so  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
appointed  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  paper.  It  was  McCullagh  who 
developed  the  practice  of  “interviewing,” 
and  he  soon  became  well  known  ui 
Washington.  After  the  war,  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  four  years,  afterwards  buy¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  Chicago  Republican. 
whose  plant  burned  down  in  the  Chicago 
fire.  Returning  to  St.  lx>uis  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  Democrat.  Another 
paper,  the  Gloie,  was  soon  started  with 
McCullagh  its  directing  head.  Two  years 
later  these  two  were  consolidated,  and 
McCullagh  was  made  managing  editor 
of  the  “(J lobe- Democrat." 

luKiAR  Wilson  Nye — Bill  Nye. 
(1850-18%) — Born  in  Maine  and  raised 
in  Wisconsin,  Bill  Nye  took  to  newspaper 
work  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
academic  schooling.  His  first  connection 
was  with  the  Lxwamie  (Wyo.)  Boome¬ 
rang,  as  a  reporter,  a  position  he  held 
for  six  years.  He  studied  law  and  be¬ 
came  |)ostmaster  of  I^ramie,  but 
resigned  because  of  his  distaste  for  the 
legal  profession.  He  drifted  back  into 
journalism  as  a  special  writer  of  humor, 
and  was  connected  with  several  western 
papers.  Then  began  his  lecturing  part¬ 
nership  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley., 
which  took  him  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  for  several  trips 
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'T’HIS  unique  page  advertisement  of 
Haverty  Furniture  Company,  Mem¬ 
phis,  was  published  in  the  M emphis  Even¬ 
ing  Appeal  April  11,  to  announce  its  44th 
anniversary  sale.  The  advertisement 
proper  occupied  only  four  columns,  15)^ 
inches  deep,  with  the  notation,  “At  the 
request  of  the  Haverty  Furniture  CxHn- 
pany  we  have  left  all  other  news  off  this 


fURNTIUREco. 


page  today,  Memphis  Evening  Appeal,” 
in  the  upper  left  corner. 

“The  furniture  company  paid  for  the 
whole  page,”  Capt.  Enoch  Brown,  Jr., 
advertising  manager  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal. 
“The  surrounding  white  space  made  it 
an  attractive  advertisement."  The  ad 
was  carried  only  in  the  Evening  Appeal. 


of  the  continent.  He  died  at  his  W 
in  18%.  ^ 

Horal-e  White  (1834-1916)— Hon - 
W  hite  was  born  in  Colebrook,  N.  F 
After  graduating  from  Beloit  Colte^ 
Wisconsin,  he  went  to  Brown, 
with  a  doctor’s  degree.  His  first  new 
paper  experience  with  with  the  C^v,- 
Evening  Journal,  of  which  he  soon  U 
came  city  editor.  In  1864  he  joined  iF. 
Chicago  Tribune,  becoming  editor 
part  owner.  Ten  years  later  he  severu 
his  Connection  and  went  to  New  Yw. 
with  the  Evening  Post,  later  Ixcorai, 
editor-in-chief  and  head  of  the  cnmpar' 
retiring  in  1903.  Mr.  White  was  one  (,■ 
the  last  of  the  group  of  New  Yori 
journalists  which  included  Ciharles  , 
Dana,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Joseph  i’ullt.-^ 
Edwin  Laurence  Godkin,  and  was  a  cL 
personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  1- 
was  considered  an  outstanding  authuu 
on  finance.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ‘ 
Alfred  H.  Belo.  (1839-1901) —.u 
fred  H.  Belo  was  born  in  Salem,  N.  ' 
and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  tL: 
state.  During  the  war  he  raised  ta 
commandeered  a  Confederate  rtgiiar. 
and  was  wounded  severely  in  several  t 
counters.  After  the  war,  he  rode  x 
horseback  from  Virginia  to  GalvoiuL 
Tex.,  where  he  bought  an  interest  in  t. 
Galveston  News.  On  the  death  of  \\l 
lard  Richardson,  its  editor,  he  assume 
command,  and  at  once  introduced  it 
provements  in  the  mechanical  and  i;ts. 
gathering  departments  of  the  paper. 
1885  he  started  the  Dallas  News,  wli’i 
achieved  a  rapid  success.  His  enterpr 
is  considered  a  big  factor  in  the  deveiu 
ment  of  Texas. 

Hon.  John  Hay.  (1838-1905)— K 
father  a  prosperous  physician,  John  H 
was  brought  up  in  a  congenial  and  w!  .J 
some  environment.  He  was  erad-i 
from  Brown  University  in  1S58  a  I 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  of&e 
his  uncle,  a  close  friend  of  A!iral_ 
Lincoln.  When  Lincoln  was  ele^- 
president,  Hay  went  to  Washington  w 
him  as  assistant  secretary.  After  t 
President’s  death,  he  served  in  consd; 
positions  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  rcturnl- 
to  the  United  States  in  1870  and  Fr¬ 
an  editorial  position  on  the  New  Kr 
Tribune  for  five  years.  In  1875  he  w" 
to  Geveland  and  10  years  later  to  Was;- 
ington,  where  he  was  made  ass’std 
secretary  of  state  under  President  Hav^ 
In  1881  he  acted  as  editor  of  the 
York  Tribune  for  eight  months  in  t- 
absence  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  Uni 
President  McKinley,  Hay  was  ire 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  la; 
was  named  secretary  of  state. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (18f- 
1916) — The  “Hoosier  poet”  was  bomJ 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  in  1853,  and  at  a  w| 
early  age  showed  a  taste  for  roamu 
So,  instead  of  becoming  a  lawyer  as ! 
father  was  and  want^  him  to  be, 
became  a  sign  painter.  When  trade 
dull,  he  pretended  to  be  blind  and  h 
a  boy  to  lead  him  about,  and  m 
people  paid,  then,  to  see  the  “blind  s 
painter”  at  work.  Later  he  fell  in  w* 
a  medicine  show  and  joined  it,  his  K 
being  to  collect  the  crowds  by  plays 
the  banjo  and  singing.  A  group  ■ 
strolling  actors  next  en^a^ed  ba 
These  experiences  gave  to  him  a  cos 
plete  uiulcrstanding  with  the  Hoc? 
dialect  which  he  used  so  successfully 
his  verses.  After  he  joined  the  M* 
apolis  News,  where  his  first  dia'-; 
poems  appeared,  his  popularity  was  io; 
mediate.  J 

Charles  Emory  Smith.  (1842-19.- 
— .After  a  thorough  education  in  thep® 
lie  schools  of  Alteny  and  Union  Col!" 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  the  son  of  a  ? 
manufacturer,  became  a  secretary  in 
War  Department.  In  1865  he  purcha 
an  interest  in  the  Albany  Express,  i 
in  1870  he  became  associate  editor  of  -j 
Journal,  a  few  years  later  being 
with  much  political  power.  He  went 
Philadelphia  in  1880  to  become  editor 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  which  had  f 
into  local  disrepute.  There  he  r-  rgai 
the  news  system  and  the  staff,  and  ra? 
the  journal  to  a  high  place.  He  wo(^ 
Russia  10  years  later  as  ambassador, -s, 
returned  to  the  Press  after  two  y®j 
In  1898  he  was  made  postmaster  gc’'  j 
of  the  United  States. 

{Continued  on  page  98) 


LUCKY  STRIKE  1929 
ADVERTISING 

*12,300,000 


NEWSPAPERS  .  16,500,000 

Billboards .  3,000,000 

Magazines .  1,200,000 

Dealer  Displays  ....  1,000,000 

Radio .  600,000 


have  always  been  a  believer  in  newspaper  advertising 
itself  and  I  also  have  great  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  newspaper'  editors  and  newspaper  advertising  people. 
I  am  glad  in  this  letter  to  further  confirm  my  statement 

made  some  months  ago . that  the  newspaper  had 

been  and  would  continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  success 
of  Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes.  ” 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  George  W.  Hill,  President  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  to  the  editors  of  the  country,  December  12,  1928. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 

INCORPORATED 

111  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Har\-».y  \V.  Scott.  (183»-1910)  — 
As  the  son  of  pioneering  parents,  who 
took  Harvey  with  them  from  Illinois, 
where  he  was  born,  to  Oregon,  he  early 
learned  the  rigors  of  the  pioneer  life. 
Oregon  at  that  time  was  practically  un¬ 
settled,  and  was  a  much  larger  territory 
than  it  is  now.  .'\s  soon  as  Scott  became 
of  age,  he  l^gan  to  think  of  an  educa¬ 
tion,  earned  his  way  by  working  on  farms 
and  doing  what  other  manual  labor  he 
could  oljtain.  In  1864  he  went  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  intending  to  study  law,  but,  being 
without  resources,  began  writing  for  The 
Oregonian.  His  articles  were  so  well 
received  that  in  1865  he  was  made  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  paper,  and  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  an  intere.st.  Scott  was  known  as 
a  clear  and  forcible  writer  and  a  man  of 
ability  and  untiring  energy. 

Charlks  Ka.nsom  Miller.  (1849- 
1922) — Charles  Ransom  Miller  was 
born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  received  a 
liberal  preparatory  education,  and  was 
graduated  from  Darthmouth  in  1872.  He 
immediately  secured  a  position  on  the 
Springfield  Republican.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  New  York,  and  joined 
the  Times.  After  serving  in  various 
capacities,  he  became  an  editorial  writer 
in  1881,  and  two  years  later  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  chief  editorship.  Miller 
died  in  1922. 

\Viu.iAM  CoBBETT  (1762-1835) — The 
American  chapter  in  the  biography  of 
William  0)bbett  extends  from  17^  to 
1800.  It  begins  with  (Tobbett  as  a 
teacher  of  Flnglish  to  the  French  ref¬ 
ugees  at  Philadelphia.  Then  he  became 
the  champion  of  England  in  the  United 
States  and  worked  first  through  pam¬ 
phlets  and  then  through  periodicals. 
Some  of  the  former  were  so  inflamma¬ 
tory  that  their  printer  did  not  dare  put 
his  name,  out  of  respect  for  his  win¬ 
dows,  at  the  bottom  of  the  title  page. 
In  the  end  Cobbett  had  to  become  his 
own  publisher  and  book  seller.  His 
pamphlets,  however,  were  the  best 
sellers  of  their  day.  On  March  5,  1797, 
he  began  to  publish  a  daily  newspaper 
that  bore  the  title.  Porcupine’s  Gacetle. 
Defeated  in  libel  suits,  Cobbett  saw  his 
Philadelphia  property  sold  at  public 
auction  by  the  sheriff  and  witnessed 
“remainders”  of  his  writings  sold  as 
waste  paper.  His  farewell  in  Porcu¬ 
pine’s  Gazette  still  remains  a  classic 
among  editorial  goodbys.  .After  a  brief 
publication  of  a  new  wper.  The  Rush 
IJght,  in  New  York  (Jity,  Cobbett  was 
forced  for  financial  and  other  reasons 
to  sail  back  to  Eingland. 

Arthur  McEwen  (1851-1907) — Ar¬ 
thur  McEwen  won  his  spurs  as  the  war 
horse  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  with  Samuel  Moffit 
as  his  chief  coadjutor.  When  William 
Randolph  Hearst  purchased  the  New 
York  Journal  and  made  that  alleged  re¬ 
mark  about  being  “in  the  big  picture 
now,”  he  wired  Samuel  S.  Chamberlain  in 
San  Francisco  to  come  on  to  New  York 
and  to  bring  along  at  the  same  time  Ar¬ 
thur  McEwen — and  several  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Examiner  staff.  In  this  way 
a  California  reporter  climbed  the  news¬ 
paper  ladder  to  its  highest  editorial  round. 
McEwen  was  one  of  those  several  well- 
known  Hearst  writers  who  made  “news 
novelettes”  from  real  life.  He  was  a 
master  at  taking  a  story  from  the  wire 
and  putting  it  into  dramatic  form  a  la 
melodrama.  In  addition  to  wielding  a 
picric  pen  on  the  editorial  page,  he  was 
very  fertile  in  ideas  for  wordless  edito¬ 
rials.  Homer  Davenport  had  the  regular 
habit  of  dropping  into  McEwen’s  office 
for  cartoon  ideas.  Then  he  would  dash 
up  to  Hearst’s  art  department,  work  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  then  bring  back  a 
drawing  which  was  almost  as  savage  in 
mode  of  treatment  as  anything  McEwen 
put  into  his  editorials. 
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Eugene  Fiia.n.  (1850-1895) — Before 
entering  newspaper  work,  Eugene  Field 
rwived  a  good  education  in  St.  I>ouis, 
his  birthplace,  and  later  at  Williams  Col¬ 


lege  and  the  University  of  Missouri. 
.After  a  trip  to  Europe,  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis  and  joined  the  Ez’ening  Journal 
as  reiKirter.  In  a  short  time  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  city  editor,  but  later  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Y/.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gaxette, 
returning  after  a  few  months  to  St. 
Lf>uis  to  become  editorial  writer  for  the 
Times-Journal.  which  position  he  held 
for  three  years.  Then  for  another  three 
years  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  going  from 
there  to  Denver  where  he  held  a  similar 
position  on  the  Denz'er  Tribune  for  two 
years.  By  this  time  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  was  well  establisherl,  and  he  t)egan 
his  long  and  brilliant  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  Sezes.  He  died  in  Chicago 
in  1895. 

Julius  Chambers  (1850-1920) — Julius 
Chamlxirs  was  born  in  Belle  fontaine, 
Uhio  and  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  Cornell.  Immediately 
up<m  graduation,  in  1870,  he  joined  the 
New  York  Herald.  For  more  than  15 
years  he  served  this  paper  in  London, 
Paris,  Havana,  Madrid  and  W'ashington. 
In  1866  he  was  made  managing  editor, 
and  the  following  year  found^  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Tribune.  He  became  man¬ 
aging  e<litor  of  the  Nezv  York  World  in 
1889  resigning  two  years  later.  Cham¬ 
bers  was  an  author  of  note,  besides  an 
excellent  newspaper  executive. 

Homi*  Calvin  Dave.nport.  (1867- 
1912) — The  boy  Davenport  grew  up  on 
an  Oregon  farm,  and,  as  he  grew  older, 
broke  away  from  the  soil  and  tried  to 
establish  himself  in  some  business,  fail¬ 
ing  in  his  attempts  in  ever  case.  So  in 
in  1892  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  and 
obtained  work  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  In  three  years  time  on  that 
paper,  he  became  so  skillful  a  cartoonist 
(although  he  had  never  taken  this  work 
seriously  before)  that  he  was  bro'ught 
to  New  York  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  His  cartoons  on  the  New  York 
Journal  have  received  nation-wide  recog¬ 
nition.  In  1897  has  work  created  such 
a  furore  that  an  anti-cartoon  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature. 
He  created  a  large  number  of  political 
symbols. 

Page  M.  Baker.  (1840  1910)— Page 
M.  Baker  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  his  birth¬ 
place,  and  entered  into  business.  The 
war  cut  his  business  career  short,  and  he 
served  three  years  with  the  Confederate 
.Army.  In  1868  he  embarked  in  journa¬ 
lism  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  was  subsequently  one  of 
the  ^itors  of  the  Herald,  an  editor  and 
part  proprietor  of  the  Bulletin.  In  1879 
he  joined  the  New  Orleans  Democrat, 
and  a  year  later  became  its  editor  and 
manager.  The  Times  was  purchased  in 
1881,  and  the  following  year  combined 
as  the  Times- Democrat,  Baker  contin¬ 
uing  as  manager.  This  paper  became  well 
known  for  its  enterprise,  introducing 
special  telegraphic  service,  trade  editions 
for  the  surrounding  states,  and  sending 
out  expeditions.  Baker  dirf  in  1910. 

Samuel  Bowle.s  II.  (1797-1851) — At 
16  years  of  age,  Samuel  became  a  prin¬ 
ter’s  apprentice,  and  later  a  journeyman 
printer.  He  finally  took  a  job  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  his  birthplace,  and  worked 
there  for  several  years.  Then,  with  a 
wife  and  child,  the  equipment  for  a  print¬ 
ing  office  and  the  furniture  for  a  new 
home,  all  loaded  on  a  flat  boat,  he  moved 
up  the  Connecticut  River  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  established  the  S^ing- 
field  Republican  as  a  weekly.  Starting 
with  250  subscribers,  the  paper  grew 
gradually,  and  was  later  issued  twice  a 
week.  Bowles  spent  his  life  in  building 
up  his  paper. 

Tames  Calvin  Hemphill  (1850-1927) 
— James  Calvin  Hemphill  was  horn  in 
5Mwth  Carolina  and  educated  at  Erskine 
College.  Upon  graduation  in  1870,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Abbez-ille  (S.C.) 
Afedium.  In  1880  he  went  to  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  from  reporter  to  editor  in  eight 
years.  In  1910  he  became  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Timrs-Dispatch,  thence 
going  to  Oiarlotte,  N.  C,  as  editor  of 
the  Observer.  From  there  he  went  to 
the  New  York  Times,  and  later  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  correspondent  for  the  Times 


and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
His  last  work  was  as  editor  of  the 
.Sparlansbitrg  (S.C.)  Journal.  Major 
Hemphill  was  a  former  first  vice-pre-i- 
dent  of  the  .Associated  Press,  and  a  Yale 
lecturer.  He  died  in  1927,  after  56  years 
of  new.spaper  work. 

Frances  Bret  Harte.  (1M9-1902) — 
.Although  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Bret 
Harte  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  living  in  the  rude  mountain 
settlements  that  have  since  been  immor¬ 
talized  in  his  stories.  His  first  experience 
with  newspapers  was  as  a  compositor  in 
Eureka,  after  which  he  went  to  San 
Francisco  in  1857  to  take  a  similar  job 
with  the  Golden  Era.  His  writings,  how¬ 
ever,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  editorial, 
department.  In  1868  The  Overland 
Monthly  was  begun  with  Harte  as 
editor.  His  contributions  attracted  wide 
attention  in  the  East.  In  1871,  he  re¬ 
signed  and  tried  to  establish  a  literary 
magazine  in  Chicago.  This  proving 
unsuccessful,  he  gave  all  his  time  to 
writing  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His 
later  years  were  spent  in  Europe. 

Edward  H.  Buti-er  (1850-1914) — E<1- 
ward  H.  Butler  was  born  in  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  and  educated  in  the  private  and 
public  schools  of  that  place.  He  showed 
a  propensity  for  newspaper  work  at  an 
early  age,  and  while  still  under  21  years 
was  made  city  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times.  In  1873  he  went  to  Buf¬ 
falo  and  established  the  Sunday  News. 
Six  years  later  he  founded  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Sunday  News,  and  the  following 
year  started  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
to  which  he  devoted  most  of  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Butler  was  active  politically 
and  in  press  association  work.  He  died 
in  Buffalo. 
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Park  Benjamin  (1809-1864) — Though 
horn  in  Demarara,  British  Guiana,  Park 
Benjamin  spent  his  early  life  in  New 
England  where  he  was  educated  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  After  a 
brief  practice  at  law,  he  took  up  literary 
and  editorial  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  printing  of  those  peripa¬ 
tetic  weeklies  that  made  a  living  through 
reprinting  the  works  of  British  authors. 
One  of  the.se  weeklies,  the  New  World, 
which  he  helped  to  found  in  1840,  won 
for  itself  a  large  circulation.  The  list 
of  the  various  weeklies  and  monthlies 
with  which  Benjamin  was  connected  edi¬ 
torially  is  literally  too  long  to  print. 
Some  of  his  best  work  he  did  while 
working  for  Horace  Greeley  on  the  New 
Yorker.  Elspecially  bitter  to  Cooper,  the 
novelist,  he  was  one  of  the  many  to  be 
sued  in  those  libel  suits  which  Cooper 
brought  agaiast  New  York  editors.  At 
that  time  he  was  editing  the  Signal.  His 
name  probably  appears  more  frequently 
as  the  author  of  poems  and  articles  in 
the  magazines  of  his  day  than  that  of  any 
other  writer.  Often  he  wrote  for  the 
magazines  on  topics  relating  to  the  press. 

Edwin  Lawrence  Gookin  (1831- 
1902) — Edwin  I^wrence  Godkin’s  father, 
James  Godkin,  was  a  publisher  of  several 
Irish  papers.  The  son  was  educated  in 
England  and  immediately  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career.  When  he  was  sent  by  the 
I.ondon  News  to  New  York  as  corre¬ 
spondent  in  18.V),  he  decided  to  make  this 
country  his  home.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18.59.  He 
abandoned  his  practice,  however,  and 
after  a  trip  to  England,  returned  again 
as  the  News’  correspondent,  also  obtain¬ 
ing  a  position  on  the  New  York  Times. 
In  1865  he  established  The  Nation  and 
became  editor-in-chief.  Godkin  occupied 
himself  solely  with  The  Nation  until  1881 
when  it  was  joined  to  the  Ez’ening  Post 
as  the  weekly  issue  of  that  newspaper. 
Godkin  then  became  editor  of  both.  As 
an  author.  Godkin  was  much  admired  for 
his  precision  of  style  and  his  analytical 
thinking.  He  died  in  1902. 

F.  K.  Freeman — F.  K.  Freeman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Frontier  Index,  was  born 
in  Culpepper  County.  Virginia,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  county  scat.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  private  secretary  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  assisted  him  to  escape 
from  Monticello  when  a  British  colonel 
attacked  the  place.  'The  grandson  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  Johns¬ 
ton’s  army.  It  was  an  old  time  hand- 


roller  press,  abandoned  by  General  Johns¬ 
ton,  that  Freeman  used  in  May,  1866,  ir.  i 
Kearney  (Tity,  Xeb.,  to  bring  out  the  firs- 
number  of  The  Frontier  Index.  From 
that  place  The  Index,  moving  along  the 
lines  of  the  western  advanc"  was  pub- 
lished  at  some  25  different  places.  The  ! 
end  of  the  trail  was  at  North  )akimi,  ■ 
Wash.  .At  the  time  Freeman  brought  out  ■ 
The  Index  he  was  barely  past  his  major-  [ 
ity.  His  life  reads  like  a  wild  west  tale 
because  of  his  many  adventures  with 
the  Indians  and  desperadoes.  .After  the  \ 
plant  of  the  Index  was  burned  by  a  mol,  I 
on  Bear  River,  F.  K.  Freeman  returned  j 
to  A’irginia  and  turned  the  paper  over  t.  | 
his  brother  who  kept  it  moving  westward  j 
to  Yakima.  Fraudulently  deprived  of  i 
gold  mine  in  the  west.  Freeman  sper- 
his  last  days  as  a  grower  of  ptxans  ir. 
Georgia. 

William  Lakean  (1848-1909)— In  an 
circles  W  illiam  .M.  Laffan  was  known  l 
a  sjK-cialist  on  oriental  porcelains.  In 
newspaper  ci  les  he  was,  from  1884  i. 
B109,  known  i.--  the  publisher  of  the  AVa 
York  .Sun.  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  ht 
was  at  20  in  San  Francisco  on  the  stan 
of  the  Chronicle.  Later  he  became  mar 
aging  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  But  in  187i 
he  went  to  Baltimore  to  become  a  n 
porter  on  a  paper  of  the  same  name.  Ht  J 
left  newspaper  work  for  a  short  timt 
but  not  until  after  he  had  waged  war 
with  the  political  rings  of  Maryland,  tt 
Itecome  general  passenger  agent  of  tht  j 
Long  Island  Railroad.  In  1877  he  heeded  j 
a  Macedonian  call  from  Dana  to  joir  i 
the  business  staff  of  the  Sun.  (Dana.  ; 
too,  was  interested  in  Chinese  poredains.)  I 
WTien  a  catalogue  was  needed  (or  the  i 
porcelains  in  the  Morgan  Collection  at  ’ 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  i 
York  City,  Laffan  was  called  upon  to  j 
compile  the  work.  His  “American  Wood  ' 
Engravers” — published  in  1883 — is  still  a  = 
standard  text.  u 

Thomas  Nast.  (1840-1902)-  : 
Thomas  Nast  was  bom  in  Landau,  Ba¬ 
varia.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his 
family  moved  to  America,  and  settlrf  in 
New  York.  His  father  was  a  musician 
of  note.  The  son  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  studied  art  for  six  i 
months.  He  b^an  drawing  illustrations 
for  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  i 
and  in  1860  did  some  work  for  the  New  | 
York  Illustrated  News.  He  went  to  ; 
Europe  to  follow  the  army  of  Garitoldi.  ? 
cemtributing  battle  pictures  to  the  illus-  : 
trated  press  of  New  York,  I^ndon  and  | 
Paris.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
he  joined  Harper’s  Weekly  and_  it  was 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction  that 
Nast  did  his  most  memorable  work.  ■ 
From  1870  to  1875  his  famous  cartoons  : 
on  'Tweed  did  much  to  break  up  the  in¬ 
famous  ring.  In  1872  he  founded  and 
published  Nast’s  Illustrated  Almanac  j 
and  illustrated  the  works  of  “Petroletnn 
V.  Nasby”  and  other  writers.  _  Nast  is 
known  as  the  father  of  the  political  car 
toon.  'The  Tammany  tiger,  the  RepoK 
lican  elephant  and  the  Democratic 
jackass  are  among  his  inventions.  j 

Samuel  Bowi.es  IV.  (1851-1915)- 
After  Yale  and  a  few  years  abroad 
Samuel  Bowles  was  initiated  _  into  the 
rudiments  of  journalism  by  his  illustrioos 
father,  editor  of  the  Springfield  (MassA 
Republican.  In  1873,  two  years  after  hr 
had  started  to  work  on  the  paper,  hr  | 
became  business  manager,  and,  on  thr  t 
death  of  his  father  in  1878.  he  succeeds  I 
him  as  publisher  and  editor.  Like  his  n 
father,  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  oi  ! 
the  Republican  party,  although  his  inde 
pendence  was  assert^  when  he  supported 
Oeveland  for  the  presidency. 

Wiixiam  Bradeord  (16(Kt  17.’2)-- 1 
William  Bradford  set  up  the  first  pri^  , 
ing  press  outside  of  the  New  F.ngl^ 
colonies  in  Philadelphia  in  1682  Ajtn 
a  short  printing  career  in  that  city,  dot' 
ing  which  he  was  continually  at  «■»-'  j 
with  the  authorities,  he  went  to  Nf*  h 
York,  on  invitation  of  the  authorities 
there,  and  started  the  New  York  Ga^ 
in  1/^5.  The  government  was  frien^ 
and  Bradford’s  life  after  coming  to  Nr*  ; 
York  was  uneventful.  He  set  up  his  **• 
Andrew,  in  printing  in  Philadelphia. 
tinning  to  Hit  his  own  paper 
was  82  years  of  age.  He  died  in  o'' 
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SOCIETY  OF  ILLUSTRATORS  HOLDS  LAST  COSTUME  BALL  AT  WALDORF 


HafT>  Craat  Daft,  illafitraior  in  Mandarin  cortame,  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Clackens. 


Jack  Bryant,  illustrator,  with  Mrs. 
Marie  Hobson. 


Fred  Locher  of  the  New  York  ITorU 
with  hit  wife. 
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COLOR-GRAVURE  NEW  TREND  IN  DAIUES 


I 


Once  Considered  Impossible  Because  of  Newspaper  Speed,  Eleven  Papers  Now  Printing  Weekly  Sec* 
tions — Developed  in  U.  S.  Since  War — History  of  Process  Told 


CX^LOR  is  the  fashion  today  as  never 
^  tiefore.  Let  the  sales  of  an  indus- 


^  Ijefore.  Let  the  sales  of  an  indus¬ 
try's  products  start  falling,  and  the  color 
si>ecialist  is  called  in  to  prescrilte.  And 
so  we  have  everything  in  color.  Color : 
kitchen  furniture  and  utensils,  shoes, 
fountain  pens,  cameras,  automfjl)iles. 

•And  color  is  now  entering  a  new  pliase 
in  newspapers.  Relief  printing  in  colors 
in  newspajK-rs  is  not  new  hy  any  means 
— as  colored  comics  and  colored  supple¬ 
ments  have  demonstrated  for  30  years. 
But  color-gravure,  in  its  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  is  opening  a  new  field  not  only 
for  journalistic  enterprise,  but  also  for 
greater  advertising  effectiveness.  Edi¬ 
tor  k  PuBLiSHiJi,  in  this  week’s  supple¬ 
mentary  color-gravure  section,  signalizes 
the  advances  that  have  Iteen  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade. 

The  new  process  was  needed.  With 
industry  making  great  strides  through  its 
application  of  color,  existing  processes 
of  relief  printing  were  tfxi  inflexible. 
.Advertisers  were  unable  properly  to  dis¬ 
play  products  that  represented  consider¬ 
able  color  research  work  and  expense,  as 
the  relief  process  was  deficient  in  repro¬ 
ducing  delicate  shades  and  tints. 

The  newspaper,  because  of  the  sjieed 
in  which  it  must  be  printed,  was  long 
thought  out  of  the  color-gravure  pic¬ 
ture.  But  that  day  has  been  passing 
since  the  World  War,  and  today  it  is 
fiecoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  logical  carrier  of 
advertisers’  messages  as  well  as  the  news 
of  the  day  adapted  to  color-gravure  pre¬ 
sentation. 

Refinement  of  mechanical  methods  and 
an  increasing  interest  in  color  printing 
are  the  reasons  for  this  latest  trend. 
Over  a  period  of  ten  years  newspaper 
publishers  have  been  looking  askance  at 
the  four-color  proposition ;  some  are  still 
dubious  about  the  value  of  the  monotone, 
for  that  matter. 

But  the  way  is  being  paved  by  no  less 
than_  11  newspapers  which  remain  en¬ 
thusiastic  after  some  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Nnv  York  World  pioneered  the  work  as 
far  back  as  the  closing  days  of  the  war. 

fine  of  the  biggest  handicaps  that  the 
publisher  sees  in  color-gravure  is  the  fact 
that  it  seems  such  a  complicated  prtKess. 
hidu^tion  on  this  point  is  dispelling  this 
illusion.  Mt^hanical  advances  that  have 
l>een  made  since  the  war  have  been  out¬ 
standing  in  their  simplification  of  the 
prrxress. 

The  first  attempts  at  color  printing  in 
this  country  ocrarred  in  1910,  when  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Company  made  a 
numiter  of  rotary  gravure  experiments 
in  four  colors.  At  the  same  time,  and 
for  some  time  previous,  the  Tiefdruck 
Syndicat,  at  Berlin.  Germany,  was  also 
experimenting  with  rotary  gravure 
presses  in  color  printing. 

The  Syndicate's  factories  were  tiirneil 
over  to  munition  manufacturing  during 
the  war,  and  development  of  the  process 
was  arrested.  In  1919,  however,  experi¬ 
mentation  was  again  token  up,  and  by 
1922  a  speed  of  about  5,0(X)  revolutions 
per  hour  was  achieved.  The  machine 
was  offered  to  the  American  market,  and 
<ine  was  sedd  to  the  New  York  World. 
It  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1924. 
and  subsequently  orders  were  given  by 
the  Neo-Gravure  Company  for  two 

presses  on  which  they  print  the  cfJor 
gravure  sections  for  the  Buffalo  Times 
and  the  Syracuse  Herald;  the  Cuneo 

Press  of  Chicago,  which  prints  the  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telcgraf'h 
and  the  Omaha  World-Herald;  the 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Montreal  Im 
Presse  and  the  Toronto  Star. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  did  its  own  indi¬ 
vidual  experimenting  with  color  printing 
as  far  back  as  1918.  .\  small  color 

gravure  press  was  installed  in  the 
Tribune  plant,  constructed  on  plans  of 
Tribune  engineers  and  mechanical  ex¬ 
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perts.  The  experiments  were  so  success¬ 
ful  that  by  1922  the  newspaper  was  as¬ 
sured  of  the  practicability  of  the  process 
and  had  28  large  color  gravure  printing 
units  made,  jiatterned  after  the  model. 
I^ter  more  presses  were  installed,  so  that 
now  the  Tribune  has  the  greatest  instal¬ 
lation  of  color  gravure  presses  in  the 
world. 

The  color  gravure  process  of  today  is 
just  like  the  monotone,  repeated  four 
times.  The  first  step  after  the  copy,  say 
of  an  original  painting,  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  is  to  make  the  color  separations. 

A  color  filter  is  placed  in  the  lens  of 
the  camera.  It  is  either  glass  or  gelatine, 
and  corresponds,  as  far  as  the  eye  of  the 
camera  is  concerned,  with  the  isinglass 
plates  that  are  used  in  theatrical  spot¬ 
lights.  A  blue  color  filter  will  naturally 
neutralize  certain  colors  on  the  copy,  and 
heighten  others.  This  color  separation 
takes  place  with  the  four  primary  colors 
— red,  yellow,  blue  and  black — and  re¬ 
sults  in  what  are  known  as  the  color 
separation  negatives. 

They  are  marie  on  color-sensitive 
panchromatic  plates.  The  word  panchro¬ 
matic  by  its  very  nature  explains  the 
plates ;  again  in  theory  the  plates  are 
susceptible  to  color,  but  actually  they 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  From  the 
color  separation  negatives  a  positive  is 
made.  This  last  positive  is  the  one  from 
which  the  carbon  tissue  is  printed. 

The  final  positive  is  equivalent  to  a 
color  plate.  There  are,  of  course,  four 
of  them ;  one  for  each  color.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  positives  is  to  supply  the 
color-base  from  which  carbon  prints  are 
obtained.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  the 
positives  to  strong  light.  Fundamentally, 
all  color  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
a  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  Upon 
this  basic  theory  of  liglii,  and  color  is 
this  step  founded.  The  light  is  shot 
through  the  positive — a  heavy  glass  plate 
with  a  sensitive  gelatin  covering — and 
the  light  and  shade  playing  upon  the 
blank  carbon  tissue  which  has  previously 
been  screened  with  an  intaglio  screen  re¬ 
sult  in  the  color-impressed  carbon  tissue. 

The  next  step  brings  the  four  carbon 
tissues  to  the  evlinder.  Let  it  lie  borne 


in  mind  that  it  is  a  cylinder  and  not  a 
plate,  which  can  be  “fudged.”  This 
copper-coated  cylinder,  weighing  about 
‘XM)  pounds,  43  inches  in  circumference 
and  Usually  about  66  inches  long,  with 
an  axle  already  built  upon  it,  does  not 
allow  for  mistakes.  What  appears  on 
its  surface  is  irretrievable. 

It  can  be  glossed  over,  but  only  very 
slightly. 

The  carbon  tissue  is  placed  on  the 
cylinder  by  a  specially  registering 
machine  and  transfer  of  the  four-color 
likeness  takes  place.  Water  that  is 
heated  to  slightly  below  the  boiling 
point  is  continually  played  on  the  tissue- 
covered  cylinder.  Etching  is  not  a  very 
lengthy  process,  and  indeed.  what 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  del¬ 
icate  stages  of  color  gravure  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  handled  in  rather  routine 
fashion. 

The  cylinders — four  of  them,  of 
course,  one  for  each  color — go  through 
a  phase  which  is  called  “staging.”  This 
consists  of  blocking  out.  Anything  on 
the  cylinder  which  is  not  wanted  is 
daulied  out  with  asphaltum,  then  iron 
chloride  is  run  across  the  cylinder  and 
etching  takes  place.  The  cylinders  are 
then  taken  down  to  the  press-room  and 
put  to  bed. 

The  press  in  widest  contemporary  use 
runs  the  colors  in  this  order:  The 
paper  web  is  printed  on  the  yellow  cyl¬ 
inder.  Excess  ink  is  scraped  off  by  a 
doctor-blade  which  gives  a  uniform  ink- 
spread  on  the  whole  cylinder,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  smears.  The  paper  web  is  then 
passed  to  the  steam  drum  and  then 
over  a  cold-water  roller.  .After  that  it 
goes  to  the  red  cylinder,  steam  drum, 
cold-water  roller,  then  to  the  blue,  then 
to  the  black.  Then  it  is  cut  and  folded 
ill  the  usual  manner.  Thus  the  finished 
product. 

In  the  thesis  which  won  the  1927  Wolfe 
Journalisrrf  Honor  Medal  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Russell  H.  Reeves,  writing  on 
‘Rotary  Gravure  and  Its  Place  in  Journal¬ 
ism”  says  of  the  color  phase:  “Principles 
of  the  color  gravure  nrocess  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  regular  monotone 
rotary  gravure  process.  Briefly  it  is  a 


HRST  GRAVURE  PRESS  ERECTED-  IN  U.  S. 


The  first  gravure  press  in  the  United  Slates  installed  in  the  printing  plant 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  O.,  in  1910. 


combination  of  ordinary  rotary  gra,  ;r. 
printing  and  color  photography.  The 
color  gravure  press,  instead  of  pr  T:; 
the  regular  eight-page  standard  size  -ir 
gle-tone  gravure  section,  produces 
same  size  section  with  four  pages  ■- 
colors  and  four  in  monotone.  Where  t 
printing  cylinder  was  used  to  get  thi 
monotone  gravure,  four  are  needed  t 
get  the  color  gravure  effects.  One  p  i  -, 
the  key  plate,  generally  in  grayish  I  i  . 
one  prints  red,  one  prints  yellow,  and  : 
prints  blue.  The  regular  carbon  ti-  > 
process  is  used  to  transfer  the  color  froo 
the  separation  plate  to  the  cylinders. 

“Color  gravure  work  requires  a  great 
deal  more  accuracy  and  expertness  thaa 
ordinary  rotary  intaglio  work  so  a  mort 
highly  trained  press  crew  is  needed.  Colot 
proofs  to  check  register  cannot  be  madt 
so  a  trial  run  is  necessary.  After  that 
comes  the  delicate  business  of  gettiig 
the  proper  color  balance  through  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  of  ink.  The  press  per 
mits  very  delicate  adjustment  of  both 
ink  and  registration.  Inuring  the  courK 
of  the  run  constant  check  must  be  madt 
on  the  registration  because  the  large  '!7f 
of  the  rolls  of  paper  used  causes  a  i  t  rMi: 
amount  of  stretching  and  shrinkage  wh'.' 
is  sufficient  to  throw  the  pictures  out  r  f 
register. 

“Atmospheric  conditions  have  a  vfr\ 
considerable  effect  on  the  amount  of  th: 
stretching  and  shrinkage.  Hot  wi.i.  ii: 
causes  very  serious  trouble  and  the  oV,„r 
gravure  sections  printed  in  the  siunmer 
months  will,  as  far  as  workmanship 
lie  found  ouite  inferior  to  those  "  V 
in  winter. 

“The  difficulties  are  not  all  on  the  me¬ 
chanical  side,  however.  When  the  colot 
gravure  was  first  introduced  it  was  nat 
urally  supposed  that  any  kind  of  picture 
with  color  in  it  could  be  reproduced.  The 
falsity  of  this  assumption  was  soon  di- 
covered.  Colored  photographs  of  luw 
events  were  wanted  but  s<x)n  were  fi  ur.c 
to  be  impracticable.  The  color  camera 
instead  of  giving  a  strong  print  of  tht 
colors,  brought  up  a  dark  print  of  the 
underlying  photographs,  while  the  colon 
came  out  weak.  Direct  color  _  photo¬ 
graphs  of  living  subjects  were  tried,  bu; 
they  ,too,  were  unsuccessful. 

“As  might  be  expected,  color  gravure 
is  more  expensive  than  ordinary  rotary 
gravure.  Roughly  it  is  one-third  more 
expensive.  This  estimate  applies  only  to 
the  mechanical  side  of  it.  The  cost  oi 
getting  the  copy  is  also  somewhat  higher 
than  getting  copy  for  memotone  work. 

“The  time  element  is  also  somewhat 
more  different  than  that  of  monotm* 
rotary  gravure  work.  Copy  has  to  be  ii 
the  hands  of  the  engravers  about  two 
and  ome-half  weeks  before  date  of  publi¬ 
cation.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  pictures 
in  the  color  graVure  section  can  havo 
even  less  chance  for  pictures  of  sprt 
news  value  than  the  monotone  gra\iire 
sections.  Monotone  pictures  for  the  same 
section  can  be  sent  to  the  engravers  much 
nearer  the  date  of  publication.” 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  World's  color  gravure  supple¬ 
ment.  said  that  Mr.  Reeves’  statem^ 
that  “direct  color  photographs  of  living 
subjects”  were  unsuccessful,  was  no 
Ifinger  true.  “The  direct  color  photo¬ 
graph,”  he  said,  “is  now  practicalde,  » 
recent  scenes  from  current  plays  aw 
fashion  pictures  that  have  appeared  » 
the  World  demonstrate.’’ 

.An  attempt  to  overcome  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  time  element,  which  w^ 
|x>inted  out  by  Mr.  Reeves,  was  taken  ® 
New  York  City  when  representotives  <n 
all  the  newspapers  using  color  print* 
and  several  large  printing  firms 
form  a  cooperative  bur^u  for  handW 
color  separations.  This,  as  repor* 
previously  in  Edi-tor  &-  FruusHO 
would  not  onlv  speed  up  the  making 
the  plates,  which  now  are  being  done  ® 

(Continued  on  page  113) 
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YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  DEPEND 

ON  NEW  ENGLAND 

WHENEVER  you  are  in  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  business,  whenever  you  re¬ 
quire  more  sales  with  little  expense,  New 
England  is  your  market.  Here  you  find 
8,500,000  people,  80%  of  whom  live  in  large  , 

i  cities  and  towns,  in  a  concentrated  area 

comprising  less  than  2%  of  our  country’s  | 

total.  i;  I 

New  Englanders  are  known  for  their  hig  !|| 

income  earning  power.  Their  income  tax  l' I 

returns  show  it.  The  last  analysis  of  the 
income  tax  file  show  that  New  England’s  ii;i 

personal  returns  on  total  income  tax  \  alue  ' 

at  over  $2,600,000,000.  ;! 

,|i| 

Opportunities  for  the  national  advertiser  'll 

are  greater  in  New  England  than  ever.  j 

Business  in  the  last  6  months  have  shown 
remarkable  strides.  All  its  important  i 

industries  are  working  to  capacity.  Old 
industries  have  been  re\  ived,  and  e\  ery- 
body  is  working  full  time. 

Come  to  this  market,  give  it  a  trial  and 
you  will  find  it  profitable. 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion.  3.852.356 


Circu- 

2,500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

'Attleboro  Sun  . 

....(E) 

5,678 

.035 

.035 

*Boaton  Olobe  . 

(MftE) 

229,156 

.50 

.50 

tBoaton  Tranacript  .. 

....(E) 

41,348 

.20 

.20 

'Boston  Post  . 

...(M) 

397,419 

.60 

.60 

'Boston  Post  . 

....(S) 

341,192 

.55 

.55 

"Brockton  Enterprise 

....(E) 

24,266 

.075 

.075 

"Fitchburg  Sentinel  . . 

....(E) 

12,131 

.06 

.045 

Haverhill  Gasetta  . , . 

....(E) 

16,009 

.07 

.06 

'Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(M*E) 

24,254 

.09 

.08 

"Lynn  Item  . 

....(E) 

17,590 

.07 

.05 

'Lowell  Courier-Citisen  and 

Evening  Leader  . . 

(MftE) 

19,201 

07 

.07 

'New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . . . 

.(MAE) 

31,863 

.10 

.10 

'New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . 

....(8) 

26,665 

.10 

.10 

'North  Adama  Tranacript. (E) 

10,414 

.05 

.04 

'Pittsfield  EagU . 

....(E) 

18,350 

.055 

.06 

'Salem  News . 

....(E) 

21,470 

.08 

.07 

"Taunton  Gazette  . . . . 

....(E) 

9,478 

.045 

.035 

"Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

(MftE) 

104,818 

.28 

.25 

"Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S) 

54,822 

.21 

.18 

CONNECTICUT— PopuIaUon.  1,380,631 


Circu- 

Ution 

2.500 

lines 

10.000 

lino 

'Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EftM) 

46,316 

.15 

.15 

'Bridgeport  Post  .... 

....(S) 

23,697 

.10 

.10 

"Hartford  Courant  ... 

...(M) 

39,200 

.10 

.10 

"Hartford  Courant  . . . 

....(S) 

61,740 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times . 

,...(E) 

59,952 

.15 

.15 

tfMiddletown  Press  . . . 

....(E) 

8,696 

.05 

.03 

tNew  Haven  Register. 

.(EftS) 

52,214 

.155 

.145 

"New  London  Day.... 

....(E) 

13,092 

.06 

.045 

ttNorwich  Bulletin  .... 

...(M) 

13,808 

.09 

.07 

'Norwalk  Hour . . 

....(E) 

6,951 

.045 

.045 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel.  .(E) 

5,762 

.045 

.035 

"Stamford  Advocate  . 

....(E) 

12,149 

.055 

.05 

"Waterbury  Republican 
American  . 

(MftE) 

25,321 

.08 

.08 

"Waterbury  Republican  ..(S) 

17.843 

.08 

.08 

MAINE— Population.  768,014 
'Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram  ..(MftE)  61,629 

.20 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion, 

443,683 

'Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E) 

6,375 

.045 

.03 

Keene  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

4,047 

.036 

.023 

tMancheater  Union-Leader 

(MftE), 

31,140 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion.  604,397 


Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

ItPawtucket  Times . 

...(E) 

30.362 

.08 

.08 

'Providence  Bulletin  . . 

...(E) 

76,525 

.20 

(B).27 

'Providence  Journal  . . . 

,..(M) 

44,050 

.12 

(B).27 

'Providence  Journal 

...(S) 

79,972 

.20 

.20 

'Providence  News  . . . . 

...(E) 

28,151 

.08 

.08 

'Providence  Tribune  , . 

...(E) 

18.340 

.10 

.09 

tWesterly  Sun  . 

(EftS) 

5,793 

.04 

.04 

tfWoonsocket  Call  .... 

...(E) 

15,793 

.05 

.05 

VERMONT- 

—PopuUtion,  352,428 

Barrc  Times  . 

...(E) 

7,626 

.04 

.03 

ffBrattleboro  Reformer 

...(E) 

3,607 

.03 

.02 

"Burlington  Free  Press 

.(M) 

16.380 

.06 

.06 

ttRutUnd  Herald  . 

...(M) 

13,402 

.055 

.055 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  . 

...(E) 

4.538 

.03 

.02 

*A.  B.  C.  Publither’s  Statement,  October  I,  1928. 
tCovernment  Statement,  October  I,  1928. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publisher'i  Statement.  April  1,1929. 
tt  Government  itatement,  April  I.  1929. 

(B)  Combination  rata  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
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PAPER  TURMOIL  DOMINATED  PAST  YEAR 


Delayed  Price  AimoimcemenU,  Whispers  of  Secret  Deals  Not  Yet  Dispelled,  Held  Publishers’  Attention 
on  Paper  Market  Since  Last  June — U.  S.  Investigation  Ordered 


The  subject  which  has  probably  been 
of  greatest  interest  to  niihli«her« 


1  of  greatest  interest  to  publishers 
of  the  United  States  during  the  eight 
or  nine  months  has  Ijeen  the  turbulent 
condition  of  the  newsprint  market  with 
its  mysterious  undercurrent  of  rumors 
and  whispers  redolent  of  secret  deals, 
guarded  price-cutting  and  monopolies 
dai^erous  to  the  newspaper  business. 
This  situation,  brought  to  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  settlement  by  announce¬ 
ment  of  International  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany’s  1929  prices  and  new  five-year 
contract  forms  last  month,  has  involved 
all  the  leading  paper  companies  of  the 
east,  the  Haarst  newspapers,  and  the 
Premiers  of  two  Canadian  provinces. 
_\Vith  prices  known  and  affairs  resum¬ 
ing  a  comparatively  quiet  appearance, 
the  situation  still  contains  more  or  less 
hiddm  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
publishers  and  some  paper  manufac¬ 
turers,  liable  at  any  moment  to  bubble 
to  the  surface. 

The  fuse  which  exploded  the  news¬ 
print  market  was  ignited  when  rumors 
of  an  agreement  between  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  Canadian  newsprint 
mills,  whereby  Hearst  received  a  price 
on  paper  approximately  $5  below  the 
market,  became  current  in  January, 
1928.  A  group  of  eastern  publishers 
formed  a  purchasing  syndicate  as  an 
attempt  to  get  similar  price  reductions 
for  large  orders  of  newsprint.  The 
reported  Hearst  agreement  was  said  to 
have  been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hearst 
personally  with  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  and  now  vice-president  of 
International  Paper  Company.  The 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company  repre¬ 
sented  a  merger  of  the  sales  offices  of 
about  20  mills  and  was  formed  in 
1927  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
“stabilizing  the  newsprint  industry.” 

Publishers  marked  time  and  the  news¬ 
print  market  remained  normal  until  the 
i)eginning  of  June,  1928,  when  Inter¬ 
national  suddenly  announced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $3  per  ton  on  its  contract  prices 
to  effective  Jan.  1,  1929,  although 
previously  prices  for  each  ensuing  year 
had  been  usually  announced  by  paper 
cony>anies  in  September  and  October. 
Immediately  following  this  announce¬ 
ment  the  wild  price-cutting  war  began, 
and  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Company 
was  dissolved.  Although  no  prices 
apart  from  International’s  were  an¬ 
nounced  publicly  at  the  time.  Editor  & 
PtmusHER  was  informed  of  confiden¬ 
tial  notices  to  big  newsprint  users  by 
some  mills  operating  independently  of 
the  former  combination  which  plainly 
showed  that  the  w’ar  for  1929  contracts 
was  under  way  with  lower  prices  the 
main  theme  of  sales  arguments.  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  paper  authorities  predicted 
that  the  price  would  crash  to  450  per 
ton. 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


ing  in  the  meantime  made  the  same 
arrangements  with  Hearst  papers.  These 
mills  were  the  Brompton  and  the 
Anglo-Canadian.  Subsequently  Price 
Brothers  notified  us,  as  was  their  right, 
of  their  intention  to  withdraw.  The 
Abitibi  and  Canadian  Power  Company 
mills  felt  it  was  useless  to  continue 
alone,  hence  the  complete  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  consolidation.” 

Coincidentally  with  the  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  price  announcements.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  learned  that  A.  R. 
Graustein,  president  of  International  and 
Joseph  Fearing,  vice-president,  had  con- 
ferr^  with  h.uropean  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Copenhagen  during  April, 
1928,  and  formed  an  international  com¬ 
mittee  to  perfect  a  newsprint  statistical 
tmreau  for  exchan^ng  statistics  between 
Europe  and  America,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Fearing,  “to  take  care  of  any  other 
business  that  might  come  up.” 

Those  at  the  meeting  in  Copenhagen 
were  Louis  Chable,  president  of  the 
American  Paper  Exports  Compaq,  a 
subsidiary  of  International ;  Mr.  Grau¬ 
stein  and  Mr.  Fearing;  G.  F.  Steele  of 
the  Powell  River  Paper  Export  Com¬ 
pany;  Lester  Clark,  Grorge  Chahoon,  W. 
N.  Hurlbut  and  A.  L.  Dawe,  of  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Backus,  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Company.  Rumors  were  current 
at  the  time  that  efforts  were  being  made 
to  get  h'uropean  mills  to  curtail  news¬ 
print  exportation  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  keep  prices  up  and  prevent  a 
complete  return  to  a  buyers’  market  but 
these  were  branded  as  false  by  Mr. 
Fearing. 

Members  of  the  international  commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  in  Copenhagen  were:  Mr. 
Graustein,  representing  North  America; 
E.  Lunquist,  of  St.  Kopparsbergs  Berg- 
slag,  Sweden,  chairman;  Chr.  Vig.  Hun- 
fos,  Norway :  E.  Ahlman,  Kymmene, 
Finland;  G.  Hubner,  Syndicate  of  Ger¬ 
man  Newsprint  Manufacturers,  Ger¬ 
many  ;  H.  S.  Van  Gelder,  Van  Gelder 
Zonen,  Holland ;  Eric  Bowater,  Bo- 
water’s  Paper  Mills,  England.  Hon.  Axel 
Wallberg.  former  Minister  from  Sweden 
to  the  United  States,  was  appointed  per¬ 
manent  secretary. 

In  the  domestic  situation  no  new  price 


announcements  were  fortlicoming  after 
International’s  declaration  until  July  1, 
when  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  made  public  a  reduction  of  $J  a 
ton  for  1929  with  a  similar  reduction  for 
the  remaining  six  months  of  1928  to  pub¬ 
lishers  signing  1929  contracts  at  that 
time.  H.  Merton  Joyce,  manager  of  sales 
for  Great  Northern,  declared  that,  “We 
arc  meeting  the  competition  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company.” 

Complications  liegan  to  arise  out  of  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company  agreement 
with  Hearst,  the  breaking  of  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  $24,740,000  suit  for  alleged 
breach  of  contract.  It  was  stated  by 
Henry  A.  Wise,  who  had  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newsprint  selling  group,  de¬ 
clared  that  reliates  would  be  made  to 
newspapers  to  make  up  for  the  prefer¬ 
ential  rate  to  Hearst.  Other  companies 
in  the  group  also  promised  clients  they 
would  be  taken  care  of.  It  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  that  publishers  run¬ 
ning  papers  in  cities  in  competition  w’ith 
Hearst  would  receive  rebates  amounting 
to  $4.9.5  a  ton,  totaling  approximately 
$2,000,000. 

In  August  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson, 
Premier  of  Ontario,  and  Hon.  L.  A. 
Taschercau,  Premier  of  Quebec,  met  in 
Montreal  to  confer  on  the  future  of  the 
newsprint  industry  and  devise  plans  for 
stopping  over-production. 

The  next  development  in  the  chaotic 
newsprint  market  was  the  reduction  of 
prices  for  1929  to  southern  papers  of  $2 
a  ton  in  October,  putting  southern  papers 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  east  and  de¬ 
spite  high  freight  rates  for  long  hauls, 
bringing  newsprint  in  Texas  down  to  $fifl 
a  ton.  It  was  understood  that  Interna¬ 
tional,  serving  gulf  ports,  was  the  first  to 
make  this  cut. 

Another  announcement  at  the  same 
time  was  that  of  a  new  policy  of  inde¬ 
pendent  operation  by  Price  Brothers  on  a 
“cost  plus  profit  sharing  plan.” 

Then,  early  in  November,  came  the  big 
break  in  prices,  following  announcement 
by  International  that  it  signed  a  contract 
with  Hearst  for  a  substantial  tonnage 
which  was  understood  to  be  about  150,000 
tons  at  a  price  reported  in  Montreal  as 
$50  a  ton  at  mill. 


REPORTER’S  CIGARETTE  TARGET  FOR  BULLETS 

_ by  HUBERT  KOTTERMAN - 

ZIP!  Fire  and  ashes  from  the  tip  of  managing  editor  of  the  Express.  It  is 
Mike  Schindler’s  cigarette  literally  called  “Shootin’  Straight.”  and  if  the 


In  a  statement  made  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  at  that  time  by  F-dwin 
Crooker.  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Company,  explaining  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  organization,  he  said : 

“The  Canadian  Newsprint  Company, 
as  originally  organized,  was  compost 
of  the  sales  organizations  of  mills  with 
a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  of  newsprint  a 
dav.  We  began  business  on  the  wrong 
foot  by  contemplating  a  contract  with 
the  Hearst  newspapers  at  a  price  lower 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  market.  That 
step  was  obviously  unsound.  Along 
about  the  latter  part  of  last  April  we 
realized  the  unsoundness  and  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  the  contemplated  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Hearst  and  we  notified 
him  that  we  arc  unable  to  ge  ahead 
with  the  plans. 

“.\t  that  time  the  average  tonnage  of 
manufacturers  in  this  consolidation  was 
as  low  as  72  per  cent  of  capacity.  Cer¬ 
tain  mills  felt  they  couldn’t  operate  on 
that  basis,  and  they  withdrew  physi¬ 
cally  from  the  merger  on  June  1,  hav¬ 


vanished. 

Zip  again!  And 
what  was  left  of 
Mike’s  “Lucky” 
extended  beyond 
his  lips  only 
about  an  inch. 

“That’s  shootin’ 
straight,”  said 
Mike.  Every¬ 
body  laughed  and 
— here’s  the  true 
inwardness  of  the 
story. 

Some  news¬ 
paper  owners, 
city  councilmen 
and  public- 


Mikc  Schindler 


words  in  this  column  had  been  bullets. 
Chief  Davis’  earthly  worries  would  have 
been  over  long  since. 

No  one  is  to  suppose  that  because  the 
writer  of  this  narrative  is  attempting  to 
be  light  and  pleasant  about  it.  there  has 
not  l^en  plenty  of  bitterness  in  the  fight 
made  on  Davis. 

The  other  day  Davis  invited  news¬ 
paper  men  and  others  to  a  luncheon  at  a 
pistol  range.  Mike  was  asked,  and  a 
fellow  reporter  said :  “Maybe  Davis  will 
arrange  a  nice  accident  for  you,  Mike.” 

Anyway,  after  the  chief  had  demon¬ 
strated  his  cigarette-extinguishinjf  skill 
with  somebody  else’s  lips  supporting  the 
target,  he  turned  to  Schindler : 

“Mike,  after  all  the  mean  things  you’ve 


spirited  citizens  of  Ixw  Angeles  think  said  about  the  police,  how^  would  you 
that  Chief  of  Police  James  E.  Davis  is  like  me  to  try  that  on  you. 


not  the  best  police  executive  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

But  there  is  one  thing  upon  which 
everybody  that  knows  the  chief  is 


Tense  situation  ! 

Use  your  imagination ! 

“Oke'h!”  said  Mike.  With  a  lighted 
cigarette  in  his  lips  he  took  his  positjon 


everyDody  tnat  Knows  tne  cniei  is  jq  paces  away,  and  the  straight-shooting 
agr^— he  can  shoot  as  accurately  with  dij  ^is  stuff, 

a  pistol  as  an  adding  machine  can  ad.  of  three  men  had  the  most 

Mike  Schindler  is  a  reporter  on  the  nerve — Schindler,  the  reporter;  Davis, 

w  A  f  _  r'  •  T'  -  wv  •  .•  e  _-1.* _ _ _ 


Los  Angeles  Evening  Excess.  He  has  the  chief  of  police,  or  Schindler’s  city 
seemed  to  just  love  finding  out  things  editor,  who  said: 


about  the  Los  Angeles  police — things  “Why  didn’t  you  manage  to  get  the 

that  were  embarrassing  to  Chief  Davis —  end  of  your  nose  in  front  of  that  bullet, 
and  Mike’s  paper  has  printed  them.  Mike?  Then  you  could  have  given  him 
Then,  there  is  a  column  conducted  by  the  hell  in  the  paper  1” 


An  additional  newsprint  machine, 
which  had  been  shut  down  as  part  of  the 
effort  of  Canadian  newsprint  producer! 
to  limit  pr^uction,  was  started  again  hj 
the  Abitibi  Company  at  its  Sault  Stt 
Marie  mill  “to  take  care  of  additional 
orders  for  the  balance  of  the  year,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  by  L.  K.  Wilson, 
vice-president  and  managing  director  of 
the  company. 

Unrest  and  consternation  began  to  be 
evident  among  paper  manufacturer! 
when,  at  the  end  of  November,  Interna- 
tional's  1929  prices  remained  unknown 
All  the  companies  admitted  International 
was  the  price  bell-wether  of  the  eastern 
newsprint  field  and  leaders  among  then 
were  holding  secret  meetisgs  in  Montreal 
looking  toward  the  organization  of  an¬ 
other  organization  similar  to  the  ill-fated 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  to  pit  iti 
strength  against  International. 

Executives  of  International,  when 
queried,  declared  that  the  delay  in  an¬ 
nouncing  prices  was  caused  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  adjusting  complicated  freight 
allowances  to  customers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

A  series  of  conferences  between  vari¬ 
ous  newsprint  executives,  publisher!, 
representatives  and  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
stabilizing  the  newsprint  industry  and 
reaching  a  satisfactory  price  arrange¬ 
ment,  were  begun  in  December  and  lasted 
through  January.  It  was  reported  that 
at  the  first  of  these  meetings  in  Montreal 
Nov.  27,  in  which  the  Premiers  of  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec  met  with  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers,  an  agreement 
to  limit  production  of  newsprint  to  80 
per  cent  of  mill  capacity  had  been 
reached. 

Following  a  second  meeting  in  New 
York  between  Premier  Taschereau  of 
Quebec,  A.  R.  Graustein,  John  Price, 
president  of  Price  Brothers,  and  Frank 
Clarke,  president  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Paper  Cfompany,  the  Premier  announced 
in  an  exclusive  interview  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  Canadian  mills  would  be 
satisfied  “for  a  while”  with  a  price  of 
$55  a  ton  at  mill. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  declared  itself  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  with  a  meeting  of  its  paper  commit¬ 
tee  in  New  York,  Dec.  14  and  IS  at 
which  a  stand  was  taken  favoring  a  free 
newsprint  market  and  opposed  to  any 
agreement  which  would  provide  for  a 
board  of  control  to  limit  production,  dis¬ 
tribution  or  prices.  Another  secret  con¬ 
ference  of  paper  officials  in  Montreal  fol¬ 
lowed  this  announcement.  Out  of  thii 
meeting  came  the  first  organized  attempt 
to  control  newsprint  prwluction.  or.  at 
least,  the  first  definite  incorporation  of  a 
group  of  manufacturers  into  a  controlling 
Ixxly.  The  new  organization  was  called 
the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada,  and 
while  no  such  activity  was  admitted  at 
that  time,  it  was  later  indicated  in  an 
editorial  in  Pulp  &•  Paper  Magasine  for 
March  7  that  one  of  the  Institute’s  chief 
functions  was  to  see  that  Canadian  mills 
did  not  exceed  80  per  cent  production, 
and  to  impose  penalties  of  a  certain 
amount  per  ton  on  manufacturers  produc¬ 
ing  paper  in  excess  of  80  per  cent  of  their 
capacity.  Efforts  to  get  International 
Paper  Company  into  the  agreement  were 
of  no  avail. 

During  the  final  week  of  1928,  Neil  C 
Head,  assistant  to  Mr.  Graustein,  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  $.50  price  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Hearst  contracts  was  “n«r 
enough  the  exact  amount”  to  be 
without  use  of  the  word  “reported,”  and 
the  newsprint  industry  entered  the  new 
year  with  1929  prices  still  unannounced. 

A  continuation  of  the  newsprint  coid 
ferences  was  called  Jan.  7  in  Montreal 
but  the  meeting  ended  after  three  dayi 
with  no  further  de.veIopments.  Neither 
Mr.  Graustein  nor  his  assistant,  Mr- 
Head,  attended;  International  had  * 
representative  at  the  conference  only  <* 
(Continued  on  page  109) 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Member  Associated  Business  Papers 

Where  Do  Your  Dollars 

Come  From? 

Your  advertising  revenue  comes  from  three  advertising  departments — Local 
Display,  Classified  and  National. 

What  per  cent  of  your  total  advertising  revenue  is  National  advertising? 

With  some  newspapers  the  percentage  of  National  is  as  low  as  1  5% — with 
others  it  is  as  high  as  40%.  And  one  thing  is  sure — the  best  opportunities 
for  increases  are  in  the  National  advertising  department. 

Some  newspapers  could  make  a  50%  gain  in  National  much  easier  than  they 
could  make  a  5%  gain  in  local. 

This  being  the  case,  why  not  use  the  selling  technic  in  the  national  field 
which  has  proved  most  successful  with  other  newspapers? 

The  newspap>ers  which  carry  a  large  volume  of  National  advertising  are 
those  which  do  certain  things — among  them  trade  journal  advertising. 

Through  the  advertising  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  you  c^ 
make  10,000  calls  in  a  single  day.  Agencies  and  advertisers  receiving 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  invest  91.4%  of  all  the  known  national 
newspaper  appropriations. 

Here  is  exactly  the  audience  you  must  reach — here  are  practically  all  of  your 
prospects  reading  one  magazine.  You  reach  them  all  at  one  cost.  And  in 
a  single  day  you  make  more  contacts  than  1  0  men  could  make  in  a  year. 

Analyze  your  revenues.  Find  out  where  your  dollars  come  from.  Resolve  * 

to  have  more  of  them  come  from  the  national  field. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  a  regular  campaign  through  the  columns 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  LARGE  PAGE  —  REAL 
COVERAGE. 


EDITOR 


&  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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they  point  to  a  correspondingly  brighter 
outlook  for  sales. 

Among  leaders  in  the  industry  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  said  to  be  spreading  that  the  last 
half  of  1929  will  show  little,  if  any,  in¬ 
crease  in  production  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1928,  when  the  factories  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  turned  out 
2,274,621  cars  and  trucks.  In  fact,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  seasonal  de¬ 
cline  in  automobile  production  may  be 
slightly  more  pronounced  this  year  than 
last. 

Recent  sales  have  continued  generally 
favorable.  It  is  indicated  that  sales  of 
passenger  cars  in  Wayne  County,  Mich. 
(Detroit),  during  the  first  quarter  were 
26,614  units,  almost  double  the  record  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
when  14,32/  passenger  cars  were  sold. 


OSCAR  INVITES  A.  N.  P.  A 
TO  NEW  WALDORF 


financial  news,”  Mr.  Melamed  said. 

“Advertising  is  an  important  part  of  all 
commercial  and  home  life  today,”  said 
-Mr.  Davis.  “It  has  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  our  buying  habits.” 


NEWSPRINT  CONTRACTS 
CHIEF  A.  N.  P.  A.  TOPIC 


(Copttinufd  from  page  8) 


Famous  Host  of  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hopes  Publishers  will  Continue  36- 
Year  Association  by  Meeting  at 
New  Hotel  on  Park  Avenue 


INJURED  IN  FIRE 

C.  J.  Cooper,  of  the  Huron  (S.D.) 
li-.  cning  Huronitc  staff,  was  among  those 
injured  last  week  in  the  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Hotel  Kirkwoo<l.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  which  six  guests  lost 
their  lives  when  the  famed  Civil  war  hos¬ 
telry  burned.  Mr.  Cooper  escaped  with 
minor  injuries.  He  was  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  IVaterloo  (la.)  Ercning 
Courier. 


following  tests :  Determination  of 
centage  of  groundwood  and  sulp 
percentage  of  ash ;  thickness ; 
weight ;  bursting  strengfth ;  u 


As  the  ass«jciation  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association  and 
the  old  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel  on  34th 


AUTO  SALES  PUSHED  TO 
MOVE  STOCKS 


FRATERNITY  CELEBRATES 


Production  Figure*  Higher  in  First 
Three  Months  Detroit  Pas¬ 
senger  Car  Sales  Almost 
Double  1928 


■trength :  stretch 


way  for  indivklual  concerns,  no  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  scope  and  magnitude  has 
l»efore  been  attempted.  One  subject  to 
which  very  particular  attention  will  be 
directed  is  that  of  strike-through  or 
sliow-th  rough.  This  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  for  many  years  Isetween 
publishers,  ink  makers  and  paper  makers, 
lint  no  satisfactory  or  generally  accepted 
<  xplanation  has  yet  been  forthcoming. 

“The  investigation  of  the  deterioration 
of  type  metal,  undertaken  more  than  a 
year  ago,  is  just  about  complete<l  and  it 
is  expected  that  E.  O.  Reed,  teclinical 
director.  Government  Printing  Office, 
will  make  a  final  reiwrt  at  the  A.  N'.  P.  .\. 
Mechanical  Conference  this  .summer. 


Street  nears  its  close  with  the  last  con¬ 
vention  of  the  publishers  to  l)e  held  in  the 
famous  building  about  to  get  under  way. 
Oscar  of  the  \Valdf>rf,  who  has  reigned 
over  the  hostelry  for  .16  years  exteixled 
an  invitation  to  the  newspaper  men 
through  Euitor  &•  Pi  iilishek  this  week 
to  resume  their  association  at  the  new 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  upper  Park  avenue 
when  it  is  completed. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  publishers 
again  this  year,  as  I  have  been  for  the 
past  36  years.”  Oscar  said,  “and  I  hojK' 
to  welcome  them  in  the  future  at  the 
new  Waldorf-Astoria.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  this  new  hotel,  which  we 
think  will  properly  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  dismantling  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  on  34th  Street.” 

Oscar,  whose  full  name  is  Oscar 
Tschirky,  has  been  a  favorite  of  the 
publishers  for  36  years,  during  which 
time,  as  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf,  he  has 
helped  make  many  publishers'  banquet- 
pleasant  and  charming  occasions.  He 
keeps  among  his  collection  of  menus, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  menus 
from  every  dinner  of  the  A.  N.  P.  -A., 
since  he  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
association. 

At  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  banquet 
next  Thursday  night  Oscar  will  ad«lress 
the  publishers  in  memory  of  “auld  lang 
syne”  and  will  personally  invite  them  to 
continue  their  long  association  with  him 
at  the  new  Waldorf. 


G<X)D.BYE  “PEACOCK  ALLEY ’—ADIEU ! 


have  aroused  so  much  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  that  this  event  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  annual  feature  of  the  A.  N'.  F’. 
program.  This  year’s  conference  will 
prf)bahly  be  held  early  in  June  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  exact  place  for  the  meetini! 
has  not  yet  been  selected.  V^ery  likely  it 
will  go  s(»mcwhat  further  west  than  last 
year,  in  order  to  shorten  the  trip  for 
representatives  of  newspapers  in  the 


affected  either 


Foundation  Sponsors  Contest 

.A  contest  which  will  seek  to  re 
Itersrms  who  have  risen  to  proinim 
through  difficulties  has  been  star 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Harry  K.  I 


ADVERTISING  INSPIRES  ACTION 


Minneapolis  Speakers  Praise  Selling 
Power  of  Newspaper  Space 

Advertising  through  the  newspaper 
medium  inspires  immetliate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  more  quickly  than 
any  other  kind,  it  was  agreed  by  two 
speakers  before  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  luncncon 
clubs,  April  11.  The  speakers  were 
I»uis  Melamed,  vice  president  of  the 
Corning  Advertising  .Agency,  speaking 
before  the  Business  and  Professional 
Men’s  club,  awl  Quentin  David  of  the 
David  compaiiy,  wlio  addressed  the  Y 
Men’s  club. 

“Newspaper  advertising  gets  results 
chiefly  b^ause  the  women  read  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  a  newspaper  with  as 
great  interest  as  men  read  the  sport  and 


contest  will  close  May  2.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  list  of  10  (KTsons 
in  any  New  England  town  and  city  who 
have  given  service  to  the  community 
after  an  inauspicious  start  in  life.  .Awards 
will  bo  given  for  the  best  set-  of  14 
biographies.  There  will  In'  15  prizes  of 


EARLY  EDITIONS  DROPPED 

The  Tulsa  World  and  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  have  both  discontinue<l  their  6 
o’clock  Sunday  evening  bulldog  editions. 
Both  Sunday  editions  of  Tul.sa  news¬ 
papers  go  on  the  streets  at  8;.lfl  p.  if- 


The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  at  Fifth  Ave.  and  34tb  St.,  New  York  City,  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  conventions  this  year  for  the  last  time. 
The  historic  hostelry  will  soon  be  razed  to  make  way  for  an  office  building. 


700  HOLLYWOOD  STORES 
X)1NED  IN  HUGE  SALE 


chased  the  Minmaf'olis  Tribune,  assuni- 
.  ing  charge  in  1884.  Then  with  his  part¬ 
ner  he  purchased  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
disposing  of  botli  properties  in  1888.  He 
repurcliased  the  Tribune  in  1889,  and  a 
few  months  later  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  entered  the  banking  field  then 
and  in  18%  went  to  the  west  coast  and 
purchased  the  Seattle  Times.  He  died  in 
.Seattle  in  191.s. 

^  William  Hkrri  0848-1917) — William 
Berri’s  lifetime  was  sjient  in  BrtXHiklyn 
^  business  circles.  He  started  out  in  his 
father’s  business  a  a  rug  merchant.  Later 
"  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Urooklyn  \ 
*  Stamlard  I’nion,  and  founded  a  number  I 
of  Brooklyn  trade  papes.  Ht  was  born  | 
“  in  Brooklyn,  and  became  a  printer  at  an  j 
early  age.  The  dtmble  type  casting  ma- 
chine  was  invented  by  Ilerri.  He  was 
'■  very  much  interested  in  politics,  partici-  i 
pating  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  : 
and  was  active  in  banking  and  club  . 
’■  circles.  He  died  in  Brcxiklvn  in  1917. 

'1  Da.v  K.  Han.na  (186<)-192n— Mr. 

<1  Hanna  was  born  in  Cleveland,  and 
■■  died  at  his  country  estate,  “The  Croft." 
Vorktown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1921.  He 
was"  the  son  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna, 

•5  founder  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  iron, 

'■  ore,  mining  and  Great  Lakes  shipping 
'c  Operators.  He  was  educated  at  Ken¬ 
yon  College,  fiambier,  O.,  and  joined 
his  father's  interests  after  leaving  col- 
lege.  He  was  member  of  the  M.  A. 

’*■  Hanna  concern  from  1891  to  1915, 
S'  when  he  withdrew,  concentrating  his 
'd  time  and  interests  in  fancy  stock  grow- 
ing,  operating  large  farms,  traveling, 
and  newspaper  publishing. 

He  acquired  from  Charles  A.  Otis 
and  other  interests  the  old  Cleveland 
rs  Herald,  Xeu’s  and  Evenino  Plain 
xi  Dealer,  these  being  merged  into  what 
IS  is  now  the  Clervland  .Vctr.r. 

■f'  He  controlled  the  Cleveland  Com- 

ss  pany,  publishers  of  the  Leader  and 
St  News,  until  his  death. 

'ft  He  never  held  political  office :  was 
devoted  admirer  of  Roosevelt  and  Gen. 
y*  I^mard  Wood,  being  a  heavy  financial 
ftf  contributor  to  Wood’s  primary  election 
ss  campaign. 

he  VValt  Whitman.  (1802-1847)  — 

W'hile  a  boy,  Walt  Whitman  was  a 
hs  printer’s  apprentice,  first  on  the  Lonp 
t-  fslattd  Star  and  later  on  the  Long  Island 
‘tt  Patriot.  At  the  age  of  11,  he  began  writ- 
to  ing  “pieces  for  the  paper”,  which  were 
accepted.  But.  some  years  later,  he 
fts  taught  school  for  three  years,  and  with 
tff  the  money  he  saved,  bought  a  press  and 
type  and  began  publishing  the  Long 
I. dander  at  Huntington,  Long  Island. 
Most  of  the  work  of  getting  out  this 
rs  paper  he  did  himself,  even  to  delivering 
Is.  it  on  horseback.  New  York  finally 
If*  called  him,  where,  after  working  for 
The  Aurora  and  The  Tattler,  he  received 
“tt  a  good  position  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
“s  with  which  he  remained  two  years.  After 
“s  two  years  of  tramping  through  the  coun¬ 
t’s  try.  he  landed  on  the  staff  of  the  Nerv 
Orleans  Crescent.  He  returned  to  Brook- 
l.vn  after  a  year  and  started  The  Free¬ 
man.  Much  of  the  type  of  the  first  edi- 
tion  of  the  famous  “Leaves  of  Grass” 
a  was  set  up  by  the  author  himself, 
in-  W.  Bradford  Merrill  (1801-1928) 
ir-  — Bradford  Merrill  was  born  in  Salis- 
i\s  bury,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  a  Congre- 
er  gational  minister.  He  studied  law  in 
he  Boston  and  finished  his  education  in 
ng  Paris.  In  1879  he  became  a  reporter  on 
p.  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  and 
ice  within  a  year  was  made  telegraph  editor, 
ti-  Within  another  year  he  was  dramatic 
critic.  He  resigned  several  years  later 
_ ,  to  write  a  book  on  railroads.  At  23  Mer¬ 
rill  was  managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  which,  under  his  tutelage 
built  up  a  celebrated  staff,  including 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  In  1891  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Press.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  later  financial  manager, 
of  the  Nnv  York  World,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  six  successful  years.  He 
joined  the  Hearst  organization  in  1908 
as  manager  of  the  American.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  made  general  man¬ 
ager  of  all  the  Hearst  papers.  Hosts  of 
noted  newspapermen  were  made  by  Mer- 
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The  Evening  iTrihunej 
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URGE  IOWA  TEMPLE  OF  JUSTICE 


IMPERIALIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


,  Threaten*  Pmtponement  of  Action  on  Bank 


Des  Moines  Makes 
It  Unanimous 


The  des  MOINES  register 

and  the  Des  Moines  Evening  Tribune 
in  Iowa  represent  another  city  of  “Imperi' 
alized”  newspapers. 

Here  is  another  example  of  all  newspapers 
in  a  city  depending  upon  Imperial  Type 
Metal  and  the  Imperial  Metal  Plus  Plan 
as  the  most  dependable  and  economical 
means  of  caring  for  type  metal.  No  matter 
how  far  apart  two  or  three  newspapers 
in  any  city  may  be  on  editorial  policies, 
yet  they  get  together  unanimously  oh  the 
question  of  type  metal  operations. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why 
thousands  of  newspaper  publishers  agree 
on  Imperial.  They  know  it's  the  ideal  type 
metal  arrangement  to  secure  the  maximum 
freedom  from  metal  troubles,  finest  plate 
work  and  lowest  metal  costs.  They  agree 
heartily  that  it  beats  buying  metal  from 
anybody  so  long  as  it’s  a  traction  of  a  cent 
less.  It's  time  for  you  to  investigate  Imperial. 

Send  for  a  cof^y  of  the  Plus  Plan 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metal* : 

UNOTYPE  tfk  MONOTYPE 

ELROD  Wjg  1  LUDLOW 

INTERTYPE  A  STEREOTYPE 

LINOCRAPH  THOMPSON 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  U.  S.  PRESS 
PIONEERS 


(Continued  from  page  98) 


Col.  a.  J.  Blethf.n  (1(^1915)— A1- 
<len  J,  Blethen  was  born  in  Knox,  Me., 
“od  educated  in  the  schools  of  that 
*(ate,  receiving  a  master’s  degree  in  1872. 
Afterwards  he  studied  law  and  went  to 
•^sas  City  with  the  intention  of  prac- 
bcing.  Instead  he  purchased  an  interest 
the  Kansas  City  Journal.  He  worked 
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The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  20,  1  929 


COL.  CHARLES  HAINES 
DIES  IN  FLORIDA 


Florida  Capitalist  Who  Launched 
International  Press  Foundation 
Idea  Succumbs  to  Throat 
Infection  April  1 1 

Col.  Charles  D.  Haines,  former  con- 
pressman  from  New  York  state  and 
author  of  a  plan  for  an  International 
Press  Foundation  in  Florida,  died  at  his 
home  at  Altamonte  Sprinps,  April  11, 
following  a  short  illness.  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  in  Orlando,  Saturday 
morning,  the  body  being  placed  in  a  re¬ 
ceiving  vault,  to  be  shipped  later  to 
Hudson  F'alls,  N.  Y.,  for  interment. 

Col.  Haines  died  at  the  age  of  72,  after 
an  active  life  in  New  York  state  and 
Florida.  He  had  been  a  Florida  resident 
for  some  25  years.  In  New  York  he 
was  particularly  active  in  railroad  man¬ 
agement  and  development. 

Having  l)een  for  many  years  ardently 
interested  in  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  Col.  Haines  some  years  ago  con¬ 
ceived  the  desire  to  make  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Press  Foundation 
and  Newspapermen's  Home,  to  be  located 
in  Seminole  county,  Florida,  a  few  miles 
from  Orlando.  Col.  Haines  and  his  wife, 
Kathryn  I,.  Haines,  gave  a  large  tract 
of  land  near  the  community  of  fieneva, 
and  $.50,000  in  cash,  to  start  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  plan  was  set  in  formal  motion 
at  a  meeting  in  Orlando,  Feb.  3.  1026,  at¬ 
tended  by  newspapermen  from  all  over 
the  country.  A  list  of  notable  publishers 
were  elected  officers,  hut  when  informed 
of  their  election,  most  of  them  declined 
to  serve. 

It  was  the  dream  of  Cfil.  Haines  to 
unite  the  newspapermen  of  the  world  into 
a  group  that  would  lie  a  powerful  force 
for  World  Peace.  The  plans  for  a  home 
for  newspapermen,  which  was  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  Foundation  project,  called  for 
the  development  of  a  tract  of  1,000  acres 
in  Fieminole  county  into  suitable  quarters 
for  an  elalwrate  community  of  journal¬ 
ists.  The  project  collapsed,  during  the 
post-boom  period  in  Florida. 

The  last  illness  of  Col.  Haines  was 
very  brief.  He  was  stricken  earlier  in 
the  week  with  an  infection  of  the  throat 
and  death  came  suddenly.  Until  his  last 
illness  he  had  been  in  unusually  good 
health,  having  made  a  trip  to  Miami,  only 
recently.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Kathrvn  L.  Haines,  by  three  brothers. 
Col.  D.  S.  Haines.  .Andrew  C.  Haines 
and  R.  F.  Haines,  and  by  one  sister,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Morris. 


BEQUESTS  TOTAL  $200,000 


Ckaritie*  and  Relatives  Get  Bulk  of 
D.  B.  Heard  Estate 

P>equests  of  nearly  $200,000  for  chari¬ 
table  institutions  and  for  relatives  aside 
from  his  widow  were  made  in  th"  will 
of  the  late  Dwight  B.  Heard,  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican. 

Gifts  of  $20,000  each  to  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  St.  Luke’s  home  of 
Phoenix ;  $.50,000  to  Dwight  B.  Heard  on 
his  35th  birthday  anniversary,  and  $2.5,- 
000  to  both  grandchildren,  were  made. 
Mrs.  Heard  was  given  $75,000  to  give 
to  any  Phoenix  benefaction  she  may 
choose. 

The  widow  receives  an  income  of 
$5,000  and  the  son,  Dwight  B.  Heard, 
receives  one-third  of  the  residue  of  the 
estate. 


ALBERT  LEVERING  DIES 

Albert  Levering,  artist  and  illustrator, 
died  in  New  York  City  April  14.  After 
leaving  school  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  Mr. 
Levering  studied  architecture.  After 
eight  years  of  practice  he  joined  the 
Minneapolis  Times  as  a  staff  artist,  later 
going  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  went 
to  New  York  in  1896  and  joined  the  old 
New  York  Journal.  He  left  newspaper 
work  after  several  years  and  devot^  his 
tinue  to  weekly  magazines,  returning 
later  to  do  a  Sunday  page  for  the  old 
Netv  York  Tribune. 


JAMES  R.  ALEXANDER 

James  R.  Alexander,  60,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Zanesville  (O.)  died 

suddenly  at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  April  15, 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Presbytery.  Heart  failure  caused 
death.  F’or  a  year  he  had  been  publicity 
director  for  the  Ohio  Good  Roads  Feder¬ 
ation  and  maintained  headquarters  in 
Columbus,  O. 


©faituarp 


HII.  Sturges,  67,  veteran  Iowa 
•  newspanerman,  for  20  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Charter  Oak  (la.) 
Times,  before  he  became  associated  with 
his  son,  Carl  C.  Sturges,  in  the  Corrcc- 
tioHville  (la.)  News,  died  in  his  home  in 
t'lc  latter  city  April  7,  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness  of  heirt  disease.  His  widow,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  Carl  and  Hal, 
the  latter  at  Atlantic,  Iowa,  survive.  His 
brother,  H.  A.  Sturges,  is  editor  of  the 
Arlington  (S.  D.)  Sun. 

F.  \V.  Sturtevant,  76,  brother  of  J. 
L.  Sturtevant,  publisher  of  the  lYansan 
(Wis.)  Daily  Record-Herald,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  for  a 
time  employed  f>n  the  Record-Herald. 

Ai-iPio  C.  Bartholo,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  O’ Independent,  first  Portu¬ 
guese  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  died  in  that  city 
recently  at  the  age  of  t>0.  Bartholo  was 
later  editor  and  president  of  the  Alves- 
rado,  first  Portuguese  daily  published  in 
New  Bedford.  His  wife  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  and  one  son  survive. 

Lewis  Niees  Roberts,  formerly  of 
Boston,  and  correspondent  in  Koiimania 
for  the  London  Times  at  one  time,  dierl 
in  France  recently.  He  was  the  son  of 
I>ewis  A.  Roberts  of  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston  publishers. 

Edward  Baer,  26,  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Totvn  Tidings,  a  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  society  and  club  publication, 
died  in  a  hospital  in  that  city  after  he 
had  been  found  unconscious  in  a  garage 
with  the  motor  of  his  car  running. 

David  Birchman,  staff  photographer 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  died 
last  week  in  Bellevue  Ho.-pital  of  urae¬ 
mic  poisoning.  Prior  to  his  entry  into 
newspaper  work  three  years  ago,  Birch¬ 
man  was  a  schoolboy  athletic  star.  He 
is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris  Birchman,  two  sisters,  Celia 
Birchman  and  Sarah  Blecher,  and  a 
brother,  Phillip,  who  is  a  salesman  for 
International  Newsreel. 

Carl  H.  Lorenz,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Post  reporter  in  Webster,  Mass., 
died  April  10  at  the  Worcester  Memorial 
Hospital  following  an  operation.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Worcester  Times. 

Talbot  Steward,  80,  who  installed  a 
rotary  press  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
40  years  ago,  died  March  26.  Steward 
represented  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  of  New 
York  when  he  came  to  Calilornia  to  in¬ 
stall  the  Times  press.  He  remained  on 
that  paper  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  dietl  at  the  home  of  his  sister.  Mrs. 
Isabella  Cauteren,  and  was  buried  in  ’he 
Evergreen  cemetery  of  Los  Angeles. 

William  Sanh^rd.  former  member  of 
the  Pall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  editorial 
staff  and  later  associated  with  New  York 
pap<-rs  and  magazines,  and  then  engaged 
in  publicity  work  in  California,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  El  Certo,  Cal. 

Major  Mortimer  Remington,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  “Rock  of  Gibraltar”  trade 
mark  and  slogan  of  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  for  20  years  as- 
.sociated  with  the  j.  Walter  Thompson 
.\dvcrtising  Agency  of  New  York,  died 
recently  in  Montclair,  N.  J..  at  the  age 
of  62.  He  was  one  of  the  few  military 
men  who  ever  received  the  naval  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal,  the  award  be¬ 
ing  for  service  with  the  Transport  Corps 
during  the  World  War  as  a  member  of 
the  personal  staff  of  Major  General 
David  C.  Shanks. 

Henry  Shew’ard,  veteran  printer  of 
the  Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Observer,  and  Civil 
War  soldier,  died  recently  in  his  home 
in  that  city  in  his  86th  year. 

Otho  Holland  White,  71,  former 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  advertising  office 


of  the  Hearst  publications,  died  in  his 
home  there  recently  following  a  heart 
seizure.  He  went  to  Buffalo  several 
years  ago  from  Baltimore,  where  he  had 
represented  the  Hearst  publications  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Henry  C.  White,  first 
Ambassador  to  England. 

Ira  Guy  Burnham,  formerly  of  the 
Riddeford  (Me.)  Journal,  died  recently. 
He  has  also  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Celia  L.  Anthony,  widow  of 
the  late  Benjamin  .\nthony,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Evening  Standard  and  Mercury,  died 
recently  at  her  home  in  New  Bedford. 

Francis  King  -Murray,  master  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  brother  of  Frederick  “Feg” 
Murray,  sports  cartoonist  and  writer 
and  son  of  Augustus  Taber  Murray,  min¬ 
ister  at  the  Friends  Meeting  House  in 
Washington,  attended  by  President 
Hoover,  died  April  2  at  an  Andover  hos¬ 
pital. 

Thomas  J.  Du.nn,  father  of  Edwaril 
J.  Dunn,  city  editor  of  the  Bo.slon  Post, 
died  recently.  Mr.  Dunn  was  one  of 
Boston’s  oldest  citizens. 

George  N.  Jamf~s,  father  of  Merle  D. 
James,  rotogravure  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express,  died  recently  in 
his  home  in  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  after 
a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Connor,  mother  of 
Thomas  W.  Connor,  former  member  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  died  recently  at  her  home  in 
Jamacia  Plain,  Mass.,  following  a  brief 
illness. 

Barbara  Old,  infant  daughter  of  John 
B.  Old,  former  sports  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
World,  and  Mrs.  Old,  died  recently  of 
pneumonia. 

Rev.  Dr.  Seth  Morrei.l  Wii.iox,  80. 
father  of  Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  assistant 
managing  cilitor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  until  his  recent 
retirement  assistant  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  town  on 
.\pril  11. 

J.  B.  Bi'tle:r,  73,  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  erlitorial  departments  of 
new.spapers  in  h'ort  Worth,  San  Antonio, 
Dallas,  Houston,  El  Pa.so,  Chicago,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  died  April  13  in 
San  -Antonio.  He  was  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  San  Antonio  F.xpress  for 
several  years. 

John  .\.  M.acDonald,  advertising 
man,  and  for  six  years  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Star  advertising  department, 
died  .^pril  16  in  Mifntreal,  following  an 
operation. 


James  B.  Butlfji,  former  editor 
the  old  semi-weekly  edition  of  the 
.Jntonio  Express,  and  subsequently  a, 
nected  with  the  Express  in  other  capi 
ties,  died  in  his  73d  year  at  San  Antrlr' 
•April  14. 

Henry  S.  White,  74,  formerly  a: 
date  editor  of  the  Popular  Mechanu 
magazine,  died  April  15  in  Chicago  o 
a  self-inflicted  bullet  wound.  His  s 
was  ascribed  to  despondency  over  sf  vt: 
years’  illness. 

Charles  H.  Harrington,  for  the  pa 
15  years  connected  with  the  cirrulati 
department  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  I..j  h 
died  suddenly  on  April  14.  His  .vid 
and  two  sons  survive. 


LAUNCHES  TOURIST  CAMPAIC 


Newspapers  to  be  Used  Exclusirel: 
by  California  Group 

Marking  the  beginning  of  the  ir! 
travel  season,  the  Humboldt  Count  ,  Cal 
Board  of  Trade  and  Eureka  '  li  d!;'- 
of  Commerce  have  launched  a  newspape 
advertising  campaign  directed  to  van 
tionists  and  tourists,  according  to  a.-> 
nouncement  by  R.  J.  Wade,  manager. 

“Newspapers  will  be  used  exclusive' 
in  the  campaign,”  Wade  stated.  “This  o 
the  fourth  year  in  which  we  have  fc’ 
lowed  this  policy,  and  results  have  bet- 
such  as  to  justify  a  substantial  increa<< 
in  the  appropriation  and  an  expansion  oi 
the  program  to  include  newspape:- 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  con* 
dently  expected  that  this  will  be  the  be?  |!  gn  the 
travel  year  in  the  history  of  Humbol(i!j'  ,affty 
t  ounty  and  all  the  Redwood  Empire.'' 
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PUBUC  INSPECTS  PLANT 


Bridgeport  Times,  Pott  and  Sundsyj: 

Pott  Hold  Open  House 

The  new  plant  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times,  Post  and  Sunday  Post 
which  was  occupied  two  weeks  ago,  wa- 
thrown  open  for  public  inspection  last 
week.  The  building  is  four  storie- 
high,  the  top  floor  being  included  for 
expansion.  The  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  are  IcKated  on  the  thir'l 
floor,  while  the  busines  department  and 
offices  are  located  on  the  ground  floor  | 

The  second  floor  houses  three  depart 
ments,  the  composing  room,  ad  alley  a: 
stereotype  departments.  Among  the  ne» 
equipment  is  a  20-page  Goss  press,  : 
five  units.  George  C.  Waldo  is  editor  oi 
the  three  papers. 
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DAILY  TO  BROADCAST 

The  Bluefield  (W.Va.)  Telegraph  i‘ 
installing  a  radio  broadcasting  station 
which  will  be  called  WHIS  in  honor  0i 
the  editor,  Hugh  I.  Shott,  who  is  also  a 
newly  elected  member  of  Congress. 


PAI 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 


LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 


Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders,” 
declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Masonic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"When  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 


OrJfr  from  the  Segrext  Agent  y 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


SAN  IRANCISt  O  f  HICAGII  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITEI).  TORONTO  2 
Reftretentstun  in  the  frtncipgl  Cittei  of  the  VTorld 


(-■"LINDTYPE-0 


F»442(^— linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gat  poti,  all  tnodeN 

(except  42  em)  . S40.90 

F-4422— 'Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric  pott,  all  m*>del* 

(except  42  em)  .  ...  $40.00 

(All  pricei  tuhject  to  chgmge  utthout  notice) 


LINOTTPCO  in  TNC  CaXAMOMO  FAMlir 
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a  monopoly  in  supplying  publishers  of  matters  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  interests  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

In  his  speeches  demanding  this  investi-  The  suspense  among  newsprint  ofhcials 
gation  Mr.  Schall  referred  to  testimony  and  publishers  attendant  to  the  expecta- 
of  Elisha  Hanson,  pointing  out  that  he  tion  of  International’s  price  announce- 
had  appeared  before  one  committee  as  ment  for  1929  ended  March  1,  when  that 
attorney  for  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  at  an-  company  made  known  a  new  arrangement 
other  as  attoniey  for  the  International  by  which  its  customers  would  be  allowed 
Paper  Company,  but  declared  that  when  freight  to  destination  on  all  new’sprint, 
Mr.  Hanson  was  appearing  for  the  bringing  prices  down  to  approximately 
A.  \.  P.  A.  he  had  asserted  that  he  or  ?55.iO  in  most  sections  of  the  country. 
Senator  Lenroot,  his  law  partner,  repre-  Together  with  the  price  arrangement  a 
sented  the  newsprint  industry.  new  five-year  contract  form  was  an- 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  a  statement  made  fol-  nounced  and  prices  and  contracts  were 
lowing  Senator  Schall’s  charges,  said  declared  to  be  retroactive  as  of  Jan.  1. 
that  he  had  represented  the  International  The  departure  from  established  meth- 
Paper  Company  for  several  years  on  (kIs  of  selling  newsprint  led  to  the  call- 


DISPATCH  SENDING  14 


ing  of  a  special  conference  by  the  paper 
connnittee  of  the  .-Xmerican  Newspaper 
Publishers’  .Association,  in  New  York. 
March  18,  from  which  advice  was  issue<l 
to  members  not  to  sign  the  new  contracts 
until  a  thorough  investigatiom  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  had  been  made  by  the  committee. 

The  .\.  N.  P.  A.  looked  with  disfavor 
upon  the  arbitrary  change  from  mill  to 
delivere<l  price  by  International  without 
conferring  with  publishers.  Tlie  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  the  whole  situation 
would  Ih'  analyzed  and  advised  publishers 
to  wait  until  after  next  week’s  conven¬ 
tion  before  signing  the  contracts.  It  is 
exinx-ted  the  analysis  will  be  presented 
at  the  general  .sessions  in  the  Waldorf. 


g,  P.  Wolf*,  Publisher,  Heads  Party 

Lsaving  Coluuibas  in  Special  Car 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  will  be 
((presented  at  the  American  Newspaper 
pnblishers  Association  convention  by  14 
jien,  including  Harry  P.  Wolfe  and 
R.  H.  Wolfe,  president  and  vice-presi- 
ilait.  A  special  comparement  car  has 
^  chartered  which  will  leave  Colum¬ 
ns  April  20. 

Others  in  the  Dispatch  party  are;  A. 
E.  Johnson,  editor  in  chief ;  C.  J.  Rieker, 
managing  editor;  William  A.  Ireland, 
arto<  mist ;  Ray  A.  Hoyt,  city  editor ; 
Hugh  Fullerton,  feature  writer;  E.  Pres¬ 
ton  Wolfe,  editorial  department ;  A.  E. 
Camptiell,  business  manager;  Harvey  R. 
Young,  advertising  director ;  Guy  H. 
Bollock,  assistant  advertising  director, 
ud  Ralph  S.  McFeely  and  Charles  D. 
Armel,  of  the  advertising  staff. 

J.  Reck  and  J.  A.  Meckstroth,  gen- 
tral  manager  and  feature  writer,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  are 
also  in  the  party. 

.Also  with  the  delegation  will  be  John 
A.  Kelley,  president  of  the  First  Citizen 
Corpor.ation ;  Robert  T.  Crew,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  Citizens  Trust  Com- 
piny,  and  Dr.  Milton  E.  Jones. 


No.  3  of  a  Series 
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BUILDING  SAFETY  ZONES 

Work  has  been  started  in  Toledo,  O., 
on  the  first  of  a  number  of  protected 
safety  zones  to  protect  pedestrians 
waiting  for  street  cars.  This  work  by 
the  city  is  the  result  of  a  campaign  by 
the  Toledo  Blade  undertaken  after  a 
number  of  persons  were  killed  in  a 
series  of  acidents  in  Toledo  streets.. 


Continuous  operation  of  line-casting  ma¬ 
chines,  essential  to  low  cost  production, 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  doing  away 
with  expense  factors  that  tie  up  machines 
and  cause  “downtime”.  Fouled  plungers, 
squirts,  fouled  throats,  damaged  moulds  and 
ejector  blades,  to  say  nothing  about  hollow 
slugs  and  low  lines,  are  some  of  these  “red 
ink”  items  eliminated  by  the  Monomelt  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  also  throws  out  that  old  nuisance, 
the  remelting  furnace.  A  constant  supply  of 
clean  metal,  at  ideal  casting  temperature,  is 
accomplished.  Continuous  operation  becomes 
a  reality.  Increased  production  and  reduced 
costs  are  the  results. 


CALIFORNIA  MERGER 

The  flealdsburg  (Cal.)  Tribune  and 
the  Ilealdsburg  (Cal.)  Enterprise  have 
been  consolidated  by  the  two  publishers, 
M.  Earle  Adams  and  R.  E.  Baer,  who 
will  hereafter  publish  the  Tribune  as 
co-owners. 


PAPER  TURMOIL  DOMINATED 
PAST  YEAR 


(Continued  from  page  104) 


the  first  day.  The  rumor  of  $55  as  the 
new  price  persisted. 

With  publishers  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
1929  prices  a  sub-committee  representing 
(Radian  manufacturers  conferred  in 
New  York,  during  the  week  of  Jan.  14, 
with  David  E.  Town,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Paper  Supply 
Company,  a  Hearst  subsidiary,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  Hearst 
prices  from  various  mills  as  a  basis  for 
general  prices  to  all  publishers.  The 
Hearst  company  was  getting  paper  from 
International  at  a  price  around  $50  and 
from  other  mills  at  a  price  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $58,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  informed  at  the  time,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  sought  by  which  International 
would  raise  its  price  to  Hearst,  if  other 
mills  would  retluce  theirs  to  effect  an 
iverage.  The  meetings  were  entirely 
•ecret,  not  even  the  places  of  conference 
being  disclosed,  but  they  ended  with  no 
apparent  result. 

Coincident  with  the  price  problem. 
Senator  Thomas  Schall,  of  Minnesota, 
pusherl  demands  for  a  Senatorial  investi¬ 
gation  of  an  alleged  newsprint  monopoly 
"harrassing  the  publishers,”  and  at  the 
wd  of  January  it  was  reported  that 
Hearst  had  agreed  to  pool  all  his  con¬ 
tracts  in  order  to  strike  an  average  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  the  1929  price. 

^  VV’hat  was  looked  forward  to  as  a 
showdown”  meeting  of  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  was  held  in  .Montreal  starting 
on  Wednesday,  Jan.  30,  but  brought  the 
situation  no  nearer  a  definite  settlement. 

On  Feb.  28  the  investigation  of  a  news¬ 
print  monopoly  demanded  by  Senator 
Schall  was  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  Feb.  28.  The  bill,  as 
adopted,  _  directed  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  hold  hearings  and  report 
whether  practices  of  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  newsprint  tend  to  create 


Tht  Mofwmtlt  SYitem  mrtar*  Iroubkt — one  of 

u’hich  u  here  lUuitrat^d.  WKm  metal  t<  at  the  low  ln<el  imii' 
cated  above  (wuhouc  MonomeU)  the  plufigrr  muit  force  out  four 
times  as  much  axr  as  when  it  ii  at  the  high  metal  line.  The  tvnti 
cannot  fiamile  the  excess  air  anJ  the  resmt  ii  a  hollovt  elug. 


Hundreds  of  newspapers,  large  and  small,  type 
compositors,  printers  and  publishers  in  U.  S., 
Canada  and  foreign  countries  have  eliminated  the 
metal  furnace,  speeded  up  production  and  stopped 
composing  room  leaks  by  installing  the  .Monomelt 
System,  which  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  one  year. 


Elertric  <»r  (ias  Mononielt  I  Hits  fnr  lAnntype. 
Intertype,  Uiiouenpli ,  Eiiilhnv,  EIrttd 
uihI  yUmotype. 


Another  result  of  low  metal  is  the  fouling  of  the  throat.  As  the 
metal  lei-el  lowers,  the  concentration  of  dirt  is  increased  and  the  dirt 
and  oxidised  metal  are  deposited  along  the  throat,  as  indicated  m  the 
diagram.  The  Monomelt  System  at*o^  both  these  costly  troubles  by 
maintaining  an  absolutely  constant  lei^el  of  metal  m  the  machine  pot. 


Why  melt  metal  twice  to  use  it  once? 


By  deliming  at  all  times  a 
sound,  solid  slug,  the  Mono* 
melt  cuts  dry  mat  troubles, 
sai*ei  make'ready  time,  de* 
creases  proofTeaders*  errors, 
gnes  a  clean,  high  ^lity 
reading  page. 


1636  Polk  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


THE  MONOMELT  CO 


J 


.Sole  agent  for  the  BritUh  Isles:  H.  W.  CA.SLON  A  CO..  Limited.  HI  Chlswell  Street.  l.ondon,  Knftland 
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COAST 

GROUP 


PUBLISHING 

REORGANIZED 


Two  California  Dailies  and  Fire 
Weeklies  Under  Control  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers,  Inc. — 
Morell  President 


Under  a  reorganization  completed 
recently  the  holdings  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Palo  Alto,  owner  of 
the  Palo  Alio  Times  and  five  other  re¬ 
gional  publications,  were  transferred  to 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorporated.  The 
holdings  of  the  new  corporation  include 
the  P^o  Alto  Times  with  its  building 
and  plant ;  the  Redwood  City  T ribtme 
with  its  plant,  both  dailies;  the  Mountain 
I'inu  Register-Leader  (weekly)  and 
plant ;  the  Peninsula  Beacon  of  Redwood 
City  (weekly),  the  South  San  Francisco 
F.nterprise  (weekly)  and  San  Bruno 
Recorder  (weekly). 

The  stockholders  of  the  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Incorporated  are  as  follows: 

£.  R.  Lovett,  business  manager  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Times. 

Dean  J.  Convert,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times. 

I.  Paul  Moore,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  outside  advertising. 

<»eorge  F.  Morell,  publisher  of  the 
Times. 

William  F.  Henry,  plant  superintendent 
at  Palo  Alto. 

Dallas  E.  Wood,  editor  of  the  Times. 

S.  H.  Winklebleck,  publisher  of  the 
Rerlwood  City  Tribune. 

Carroll  D.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

P.  Milton  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Mountain  View  Register-Leader. 

F-  E.  Bramble,  publisher  of  the  .South 
San  Francisco  Enterpri.se  and  San  Bruno 
Recorder 

.U1  of  the  stockholders  are  actively  en- 
gage-d  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 
The  ftfficers  of  the  new  corporation  are 
the  following  : 

George  P'.  Morell.  president  and  gen¬ 
eral.  manager. 

I.  Paul  Moore*,  vice  president. 

Dallas  E.  Wood,  secretary-treasurer. 


BILL  HITS  HANDBILLS 

Use  of  handbills,  shoppers’  news  sheets, 
trade  or  fraternal  orga'*'  or  {lapers  of 
uncertain  standing  for  publication  of 
legal  notices  would  be  prohibited  under 
a  bill  offered  the  Michigan  ho*  of 
representatives  during  the  past  -—ek  by 
Rep  ken  Feighner,  Nashville,  field  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  Press  .Association. 


CHAIN  PAPERS  NO  MENACE 
SAYS  KNOX 


(Continued  from  page  t>8) 


no  menace  in  work  of  that  kind,  and  I 
could  give  innumerable  instances  of  the 
same  nature. 

Nor  are  the  lienefits  of  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  nemspapers  merely  local  and 
temporary.  Their  most  beneficial  result 
i.s  in  awakening  the  pennanent  interest 
of  thousands  of  readers  in  one  part  of 
the  country  in  the  welfare  of  other  and, 
possibly,  far-distant  cities  and  states. 
They  tend  to  draw  the  nation  closer 
together,  to  do  away  with  sectionalism, 
to  make  the  United  States  more  truly 
than  ever  the  United  States. 

So  far,  I  have  tried  to  answer  the 
question  you  have  asked  me  by  stating 
facts  that  are  open  to  anyone.  May  I, 


in  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  add  a 
I)ersonal  word."  For  »>ver  a  year  I  have 
been  the  general  manager  of  the  largest 
group  of  personally-owned  newspapers  in 
the  world.  I  have  seen  no  menace  in 
that  chain.  In  other  words,  I  have  never 
received  an  order  or  a  request  from  my 
Chief  that,  as  a  publisher  and  a  good 
citizen,  I  would  not  be  glad  to  put  into 
effect  on  a  newspaper  of  my  own. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  the  question — 
“Is  the  chain  a  menace?”  Is  it  a  menace, 
not  only  to  journalism,  but  to  our  nation, 
our  traditions,  our  ideals,  and  our  institu¬ 
tions?  It  is  not.  Not  a  chain  binding 
newspapers  together.  I  have  no  fear  of 
that. 


The  only  chain  that  can  menace  our 
institutions  or  our  ideals  is  any  chain 
that  might  possibly  bind  a  newspaper  to 
sordid  interests,  to  selfish  and  un-Ameri¬ 
can  ambitions,  to  corrupt  and  dangerous 
politcal  machinations,  and  I  have  no  fear 
of  that  chain  cither.  For  I  do  not  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  something  they  may  have 
lost  in  picturesqueness  and  personality, 
the  newspapers  of  our  country,  whether 
in  groups  or  individually  owned,  were 
ever  better,  ever  more  hemest,  ever  truer 
to  themselves  and  to  their  readers— ever 
more  adequately  doing  their  part  in  the 
business  of  a  great  nation,  ever  more 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  trying  to 
lead  that  nation  on  to  its  high  destiny. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  NOW  MAYOR 

H.  El.  Bruce,  for  23  years  publisher 
Marquette  (Kan.)  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  Burbank,  Cal.  Mr. 
Bruce  relinquished  his  interests  in  Mar- 
rjuette  in  1^22  and  upon  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  ssKrti  electerl  to  the  Biirf>ank 
city  crrunril. 


there  is  httle  danger  of  this.  Reserve 
forces,  both  finarKial  and  in  personnel, 
can  be  called  on  until  the  battle  is  over 
and  the  paper  ha.s  tided  over  its  strain. 

Not  only  that,  but  a  chain  newspai^r 
can  in  another  way,  often  render  its  city 
and  state  valuable  service  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  part  of  a  chain,  l^t  me 
illustrate.  A  few  years  ago  .Atlanta 
started  a  campaign  designed  to  draw 
business  and  capital  tv)  that  city.  Our 
newspaper  there  rK»t  only  entered  actively 
into  the  campaign,  but  called  on  its  sister 
newspapers  for  editorial  assistance,  which 
was  cheerfully  given.  The  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  “boomed”  Atlanta.  They  insisted 
on  putting  it  “on  the  map.”  Now,  how 
much  they  had  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  campaign,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  campaign  was  a  success 
and  that,  as  a  result,  410  new  concerns 
came  to  Atlanta  and  increased  the  city’s 
pay  rolls  by  S20.000,000.  There  can  be 


It  Gets  Jobs! 


Nothing  is  surer,  in  the  newspaper  business,  than  that  the  paper  carrying  a 
great  array  of  “classified”  has  the  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  its 
community.  This  is  true  anywhere  and  everywhere — from  coast  to  coast,  and 
from  the  British  Columbian  border  to  the  tip  of  the  Florida  Peninsula.  It 
simply  HAS  to  be  so,  in  fact — and  buyers  of  “display”  space  universally 
know  it  and  rely  upon  it. 


Now  let  us  look  at  Editor  &  Publisher  from 
exactly  this  angle. 

We  see,  first,  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
carries  a  substantial  showing  of  "classified,” 
esj)ecially  in  the  lines  of  “Help  Wanted”  and 
“Situations  Wanted”;  and  not  spasmodically, 
hut  straight  along,  week  after  week. 

This  is  liecause  Editor  &  Publisher  is  a 
jmiven  success  at  getting  jobs  for  men  and 
women  who  want  them,  and  at  getting  com¬ 
petent  help  for  Publishers  who  have  posi¬ 
tions  ojien. 


We  confess  that  we  are  proud  of  this.  We 
are  happy  to  think  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  doing  .some  good  in  the  world  by  "placing" 
men  and  women  who  want  work — likewise  by 
giving  Executives  a  steady  supply  of  comjje- 
tent  helpers  in  all  departments.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  is  a  very  serious  thing — individually  or 
nationally.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  glad  to 
know  that  it  is  doing  its  full  share  to  keep  it 
down  to  a  minimum,  in  the  great  fields  of 
jnihlishing  and  advertising  in  this  country. 


an  unsuriKissed  medium  for  “display”  adver¬ 
tising. 

Every  space  buyer  knows  this  so  well  that 
he  needs  no  lengthy  argument  from  us  by 
way  of  emphasis. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  success  at  getting 
jobs  and  filling  jxisitions  because  it  is  closely 
read,  every  week,  by  people  who  have  learned 
by  experience  that  they  can  rely  upon  it. 
It  is  attentively  scanned  by  executives  who 
HIRE  and  who  buy — men  who  know  thor¬ 
oughly  not  only  the  labor  market,  in  their 
important  field,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  market  for  everything  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Daily  Newspaper,  in  its  widest  activities, 
is  either  in  the  market  to  buy  for  its  ow.n 
USE  or  to  SELL  to  its  millions  of  customers — 
readers  and  advertisers — spread  all  over  this 
broad  land — the  American  people! 


Of  course  all  this  has  its  plain  and  justly 
inijvortant  liearing  ujxin  the  high  and  fully 
demonstrated  value  of  Editor  &  I’ublisher  as 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  put  in  years  of 
$ound,  clean-cut,  intelligent  effort  to  gain  the 
CONFIDENCE  of  the  great  business  of  which 
it  is  the  undisputed  spokesman — that  of  the 
publication  of  the  American  Daily  Newspaper. 


This  is  not  here  said  boastfully,  but  merely 
as  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  constantly  giving  real  “service”  to  all  who  use  its  columns.  “Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.”  Right!  The  advertising  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher — whether 
“di>I>lay”  or  “classified” — are  open  to  you,  at  all  times,  and  on  the  only  sound  basis  of  all 
genuine  advertising,  namely,  that  of  results! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 


CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
Room  116  Astor  Gallery  Floor,  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
Week  beginning  April  22,  1929 


CIRCULATION  IN  EXCESS  OF  10,000  COPIES  A  WEEK 
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T^ID  YOU  ever  study  the  income  taxes  returns  of 
New  York  State  and  compare  it  with  the  rest 


of  the  country?  Do  you  know  that  out  of  e\ery 
dollars  worth  of  taxes  receix  ed  hy  Uncle  Sam  25% 
came  from  the  New  Yorker’s  pocket? 


People  who  pay  over  of  the  nation’s  income  taxes  must  be  earners 
of  tremendous  incomes.  That’s  why  you  will  find  the  world’s  best  buyers 
in  New  York  State.  That’s  why  there  is  a  market  for  every  known 
product  in  the  Empire  State.  That’s  why  price  is  not  generally  to  he 
considered  when  selling  the  New  Yorker.  No  matter  what  your  product 
may  be,  what  price  it  may  sell  at,  what  need  it  may  have,  what  service 
it  may  render,  or  what  purpose  it  may  serxe,  you  can  sell  it  in  the 
Empire  State. 


Out  of  its  eleven  million  consumers  you  will  find  ample  buying 
power  for  every  and  any  product  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
present  it  to  the  New  York  State  consumer  by  adv  ertising  its  value  in 
the  daily  newspaper. 


Albany  Evening  News . (E) 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (M) 

*AIbany  Knickerbocker  Press . (S) 

•♦Amsterdam  Recorder-Democra'  . (E) 

Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal. ...  (E) 

** Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . (E) 

** Brooklyn  Daily  E.sgle . (S) 

••Buffalo  Courier  Express . (M) 

••Buffalo  Courier  Express . (S) 

•Buffalo  Evening  News . (E) 

••Buffalo  Evening  Times . (E) 

••Buffalo  Sunday  Times . (S) 

••Corning  Evening  Leader . (E) 

ttElmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser ....(  Eft  M ) 

•Geneva  Daily  Times . (E) 

•Gloversvitle  ft  Johnstown  Leader 

Republican  . (E) 

••Ithaca  Journal-News  . (E) 

••Jamestown  Morning  Post . (M) 


••Newburgh-Beacpn  Daily  News  . (E) 

tvThe  Sun.  New  Yo'-k . (E) 

ttNew  York  Times . (M) 

ttNew  York  Times . (S) 

•♦New  York  Herald-Tribune . (M) 

••New  York  Herald-Tribune . (S) 

♦New  York  World . (M) 

•New  York  World . (S) 

•New  York  Evening  World . (E) 

•Niagara  Falls  Gazette . (E) 

••Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise  ...  (E) 

ttRochester  Times-Urion  . (E) 

♦Troy  Record  . (MftE) 

••Utica  Observer  Dispatch . (E) 

tt Watertown  Standard  . (E) 


*A.  II.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct  I.  I9ds 
tOovernment  Statement.  Oct.  I,  1928. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement.  April  1.  1929 
tttiovernment  Statement,  .\pril  1.  1929 
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AGENCY  RRST  TENANT 
IN  NEW  BUILDING 

Lord  die  Thomas  and  Lofan  Occupies 

Two  Floors  and  Part  of  Third 
in  Palmolive  Structure — 

500  Attend  Reception 

Lord  &  TlKjina-s  and  l>ogan  executives 
and  employes  were  ho>t  to  approximately 
.iOlt  advertising  and  newspa|)er  folk  at  a 
ret:eplion  I'riday,  April  12,  in  tlieir  new 
quarters  in  the  Palmolive  building,  919 
North  Michigan  avenue,  C'hicago.  The 
agency  fxrcupies  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  floors  and  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  floor  of  the  building. 

TIk-  oflices  were  fdled  with  flowers 
from  new.spaper  representatives  and  ad- 
vertLsing  people,  and  a  c<»nstant  stream  of 
visitors  was  greeted  and  iK-rsonally  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  new  (|uartcrs  ui  the 
agency. 

Tl»e  executive  offices  are  located  on  the 
eighteenth  flf*or,  with  an  executive  wing 
which  contains  the  offices  of  Alltert  U. 
I^sker,  A.  \V.  Sherer,  W.  15.  Itenton  and 
U.  V.  Sollitt ;  a  directors'  nwin  and  a 
private  waiting  room.  1'he  main  waiting 
rtKjm  on  the  eighteenth  fl«K»r  and  some  oi 
the  offices  have  walls  of  natural  pine  with 
lieautiful  wall  light  fixtures  of  hand- 
carved  .stained  pine.  Two  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  are  in  dark  oak  and  two  in 
natural  pine.  Hlack  and  white  squares 
of  Italian  marble  .WK)  years  old,  brought 
from  (iulxt,  make  a  striking  floor,  and 
antique  chandeliers  and  furniture  add  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  oflices. 

The  business  departments  of  Ixird  & 
'i'homas  and  ix>gan,  including  account¬ 
ing,  citecking,  txKikkeeping,  billing,  and 
cashiers,  are  located  on  the  .seventeenth 
floor,  as  are  the  media  men.  The  execu¬ 
tive  oflices.  all  of  the  art  offices  and  some 
of  tlK-  copy  offices  are  on  eighteen,  and 
the  traffic  department  and  errand  lioys 
are  on  nineteen. 

Ixird  &  I  homas  and  Logan  were  the 
first  tenants  in  the  Palmolive  building, 
thereby  carrying  on  a  tradition  estab¬ 
lished  when  they  were  the  first  to  move 
into  the  Mailers  building,  where  they 
had  their  quarters  for  nine  years,  and  in 
tlie  Wrigicy  building,  where  tliey  re- 
maitu-d  eight  years  until  their  move  into 
their  new  offices  this  month. 

Otlier  tenants  of  the  new  Palmolive 
building,  which  is  directly  opp<isite  the 
Drake  hotel,  are  the  Modern  Hospital 
Publishing  comjiany,  A.  \.  Marquis  Co., 
Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Paul 
Block.  Inc.,  McC'all  comiiany,  Crowell. 
Crane,  Williams  Co.,  the  Kxport  Ad 
vertising  company,  and  the  Celotex  com¬ 
pany.  The  last-namc<l  concern,  a  well- 
known  user  of  newspaper  space,  has 
*aken  three  floors  in  the  building. 

The  structure,  which  is  37  stories  high, 
will  lie  topped  by  the  Lindliergh  Beacon, 
to  guide  airplanes  across  the  city. 

INK  COMPANIES  MERGE 


Five  Firm*  Consolidated  Into  the 
General  Printing  Ink  Corp. 

Consolidation  of  five  printing  ink  com¬ 
panies  through  the  formation  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Cor|K>ratioii,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  printing  ink  and  re¬ 
lated  products  in  the  United  States,  was 
effect^  April  17.  The  new  corporation 
will  acquire  assets  of  George  H.  Mor¬ 
rill  Company,  F'uchs  &  l-aiig  Manufac¬ 
turing  t'ompany,  Sigmund  Ullman  Coni- 
tiany,  ICagle  Printing  Ink  C'ompany  and 
American  Printing  Ink  Company. 

The  new  rom|>aii\  will  manufacture  a 
diversified  line  of  products,  with  plants 
located  at  strategic  |>oints  throughout  the 
country,  aiKl  with  .l.S  sales  oflices. 

The  capital  structure  will  ciMisist  of 
45,000  sliares  cumulative  preferred 
^tiK'k  and  IK.s.OtlO  shares  of  no  par  value 
common  stock. 

DAILY  APPOINTS  MOGENSEN 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  liugcnr  (Ore.)  Register  in  the 
national  advertising  field,  it  was  an- 
iMiunced  this  week  by  Prank  .lenkiiis,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register. 


A.  P.  VOTE  ON  RADIO  NEWS  IS  EXPECTED 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


.-\t  a  meeting  in  New  York.  Feb.  5,  presidential  campaign  gave  us  an  oppor- 
the  nominating  committee  named  10  tuniiy.  At  the  national  conventions  of 
niemlK-rs  from  which  five  will  be  chosen  the  major  parties  at  Kansas  City  and 
to  succeed  those  whose  terms  expire.  Houston,  every  state  was  ’■'‘oresent^ 
The  Associated  Press  rule  requires  that  on  our  staff  which  numbered  75.  In  this 


Kent  Cooper. 


Frank  B.  Noyes. 


at  least  10  nominatictis  lie  made.  The 
noiiiiiiees  are  : 

John  .Stewart  Brjan,  Richmond 
l\a.)  Aeies-J.eader;  John  Cowdes,  Des 
Aloim’s  Register  and  Tribune  Capital; 
frank  !■..  (<aniiett,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

I  imes,  president  of  the  Gannett  news- 
pajiers ;  K.  1!.  Jeffress,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Seres;  Frederick  K.  Murphy, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  John  L.  Stewart, 
Washington  (  Pa. »  Obsen  er;  Robert 
.McI  .can,  frank  B.  Noyes,  .-'idolph  S. 
(X'lis,  and  B.  H.  .\nthony. 

'1  he  iioniinuting  committee,  which  was 
apiMiinted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  is 
comiHisetl  of ;  W.  V.  Morgan,  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kan.t  Seres,  chairman;  J.  S. 
Parks,  Jort  Smith  (.\rk.)  Times-Rec- 
ord,  .secretary;  F.  K.  t'hampion,  Schen¬ 
ectady  (N.V.)  I  nion-Star;  W.  T.  An¬ 
derson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph ;  R.  C. 
llarbison,  San  Rernardino  (Cal.)  Sun; 
(jeorge  1-..  (.iraff,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun;  and  Janies  M.  North,  Jr.,  Tort 

II  erth  (Tex.)  Record -Telegram. 

During  the  past  year  complete  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  administration  of  the 
Associated  Press  was  effected  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  progress  in  more  extensive 
covering  and  distribution  of  news  was 
exjicrieiiced,  according  to  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager,  who  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  to  Juhtor  &  Puulishlr 
this  week; 

“The  Associated  Press  has  exjierienced 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  past 
sear,"  Mr.  (  ooper  said.  "An  important 
forward  step  was  the  complete  nation¬ 
alization  of  the  administration,  the 
work  IxMiig  departmentalized  with  an 
executive  staff  in  charge.  Thirty-eight 
bureaus  were  made  strategic  centers, 
with  the  corrcsiKindents  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  general  manager,  and  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  service  in  their 
assignetl  territory.  These  corrcsiKindents 
assumed  duties  previously  devolving  on 
four  division  supi-rintendcnts,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  financial  disbur.sements 
and  accountings  were  centralized  in  the 
treasurer's  office  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Cooper  announced  that  a  year's  trial  of 
the  new  plan  has  iK-en  completely  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

''Tiiere  has  iK-en  a  closer  contact 
established  lietween  the  .staff  and  the 
memliers.  and  a  prompter  and  better 
collection  and  distribution  of  the  news,” 
he  said.  "There  also  was  an  inspiration 
for  better  work  on  the  part  of  the 
.staff  through  enlargement  of  their 
tipport  unities. 

“Our  news  stories  during  the  vear 
have  been  better  in  quality,  and  there 
have  lieen  efforts  to  cover  stories  of 
outstanding  iniportance  in  a  larger, 
more  comprehensive  fashion.  The 


way  we  were  able  to  give  our  members 
not  only  the  general  story  but  also  that 
of  the  activities  of  their  state  delega¬ 
tion. 

“.Several  women  writers  were  assigned 
to  give  the  feminine  iKiint  ot  view,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  woman's  participation  in  the 
campaign  ap|>eared  to  be  an  important 
factor.  I'or  the  same  reason  a  woman 
reporter  was  assigned  to  each  of  the 
party  presidential  candidates — the  first, 

I  lK-li;ve,  ever  so  assigned  by  a  press 
association.  Their  work  was  uniformly 
ixcellent. 

“The  tremendous  growth  of  public  in¬ 
terest  in  financial  news  has  made  it 
neces.sary  for  us  to,  in  many  cases, 
double  and  triple  our  wire  facilities  to 
meet  the  demand  for  complete  reports 
of  the  New  York  stock,  bond  and  curb 
exchanges. 

“More  than  160,000  miles  of  wire  now 
are  reipiired  to  deliver  the  complete  ser¬ 
vice  and  even  this  would  be  inadeciuate 
were  it  not  for  the  greater  speed  obtain¬ 
able  through  the  use  of  the  automatic 
printer,  which  the  Associated  Press  in- 
troduce<l  into  the  news  transmission  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  craving  for  news  of  sports  seems 
to  grow  with  the  years.  The  reiiorting 
of  regional  sport  events  has  been  one 
of  the  developments.  More  and  better 
amateur  sports  reporting  has  been  re¬ 
quired  and  more  space  has  lieen  given 
to  the  human  interest  phases. 

“More  than  four-fifths  of  the  12.50 
newspapers  in  the  organization  sub.scribe 
for  the  Feature  Service.  During  the 
year  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in 
the  department  and  complete  separate 
services  for  morning  and  evening  papers 
are  now  going  out.  Also,  it  has  been 
neces.sary  to  establish  regional  ixiints  of 
distribution  to  in.sure  better  delivery,  es- 
Iiecially  of  the  news  picture  mats. 

“A  serious  beginning  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  the  development  of  the 
News  Photo  Service.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  having  unanimously  recognized 
pictures  as  news  and  having  sanctioned 
their  collection  and  distribution  as  a 
proiHT  function  of  the  Associated  Press, 
the  management  proceeded  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  department.  New.sphoto 
bureaus,  manned  with  our  own  staff  of 
cameramen,  are  functioning  at  several 
strategic  points  and  the  development  of 
the  ciKqierative  exchange  of  pictures 
aiiKing  the  memliers,  similar  to  the  ex¬ 
change  of  news,  is  going  rapidly  forward. 
The  service  is  on  a  world-wide  liasis 
and  we  are  keeping  pace  with  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  picture  transmission  by 
telephoto,  radio  and  other  modern 
methixls. 


AGENCIES  REQUESTING 
SPECIAL  POSITIONS 


Growing  Attempt  to  Regul  ete  Their 
Own  Copy  n*  Well  ns  Compet¬ 
itor*  Noted  Without  Paying 
Position  Rate* 


A  growing  number  of  agencies  are 
attempting  to  control  the  position  of 
their  ads  as  well  as  competitors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  current  Bulletin  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers’  .Association.  "One 
agency  asks  that  their  cigarette  copy  does 
not  appear  in  the  same  issue  with  large 
copy  of  a  competitor  and  permits  the 
publisher  to  insert  on  other  days,”  the 
Bulletin  continues.  “Other  agencies  re¬ 
quest  that  their  copy  not  be  on  pages 
opposite  competitive  advertising.  One 
cigarette  advertiser  wanted  sport  page  in 
years  past,  but  now  requests  other-wise 
possibly  with  the  appeal  to  female 
smokers  in  mind  who  do  not  closely 
follow  the  sport  page. 

“It  is  fair  to  say  that  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  among  newspapers  in  each  city 
seem  to  control  the  action  on  such  re¬ 
quests  from  advertisers.  Publishers  may 
not  be  encountering  much  difficulty  now 
in  meeting  all  such  requests,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  will  grow  and  the  number 
of  different  agencies  making  such  re¬ 
quests  will  increase.  The  time  may  come 
when  there  will  not  be  enough  pages  in 
an  ordinary  paper  to  care  for  all  the 
special  positions  and  requests.  Mind  you, 
none  of  these  advertisers  are  paying  for 
the  special  positions  although  such  a 
provision  may  be  in  the  rate  card  of 
publishers. 

“Some  special  representatives  are  dis¬ 
playing  interest  in  having  their  papers 
comply  with  such  rcouests  and  the  policy 
may  become  so  established  that  it  will 
lie  hard  for  some  publishers  to  disturb 
the  improper  conditions  later.” 


TO  HONOR  EDITOR-CRITIC 


Gene  Howe,  Who  “Razzed”  Chicago 
Opera  to  be  Dined  by  Amarillo  Folk* 

Citizens  of  .Amarillo,  Tex.,  bristling  at 
the  alleged  unfairness  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  (.'ompany  in  not  presenting 
the  complete  original  version  of  “Thais" 
in  which  Mary  Garden  recently  sang  the 
title  role  at  a  performance  in  their  city, 
announced  their  intention  this  week  of 
giving  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Gene  Howe, 
eelitor  of  the  .dmariilo  Nervs-Globe,  who 
recently  roused  the  ire  of  the  city's  music 
lovers  by  criticizing  the  opera  and  its 
star  unmercifully  in  his  personal  column. 

Mayor  Thompson,  of  Amarillo,  speak¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  16  local  business  men. 
who  acted  as  guarantors  for  the  show 
and  who  now  refuse  to  nay  a  balance  of 
51.600  claimed  by  the  opera  company, 
said : 

“\Ve  intend  to  show  that  .Amarillo  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Toonerville  and  that  it 
is  populated  by  intelligent  folks  who 
know  what  is  opera  and  what  isn't.  We 
plan  to  give  a  banquet  favor  of  Gene 
Howe  to  show  wc  appreciate  an  editor 
who  isn't  afraid  to  speak  out.” 

.After  the  recent  opera  performance 
Howe  had  said  in  his  colqnm  that  it  was 
“terrible  that  the  opera  had  been  cut 
shamelessly,  that  all  the  stars  who  had 
voices  saved  them  and  that  Mary  Garden 
is  so  old  that  she  actually  tottered.” 
I>ocal  music  clubs  attemnted  to  boycott 
the  News-Globe  following  this  expression 
of  feeling. 

Miss  Garden  answered  Howe's  criti¬ 
cism  this  when  she  told  reporters  she 
had  never  heard  of  him  and  then  said' 

“One  thing  I  do  know,  though— this 
Mr.  Howe  does  not  kiviw  anything  .aliout 
music.  We  gave  the  best  performance 
there  we've  ever  given  anywhere.  TIk 
trouble  is  there  seems  to  fie  a  few  dis¬ 
gruntled  people  in  that  town — a  feK 
Howes.” 

SYNDICATE  TO  MOVE 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  will  nio't 
its  hearlquarters  in  New  York  from  the 
old  Tribune  Building,  1.54  Nassau  St.  to 
the  World  Building,  one  block  north  al 
63  Park  Row,  .April  21. 
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SAYS  IT’S  TIME  PRESS 
“WEANED”  LINDBERGH 

Austin  Paper  ReteaU  Famous  Fly¬ 
er’s  Disregard  for  Newspapers 
— Calls  Him  “Spoiled  In¬ 
fant  of  Press” 

The  Austin  (Tex.)  American-Slatcs- 
man,  which  printed  the  news  story  _  of 
UndberRh’s  statement  at  Brownsville. 
Te.x.,  that  he  “regretteil  the  press  by  an 
unanthorizetl  statement,”  etc.,  apparently 
is  about  fed  up  on  the  continuous  pub¬ 
licity  given  the  dyer.  "Weaning  time  has 
come,"  it  said  editorially  this  week. 

The  editorial  follows: 

‘‘.•\n  experienced  mother  tells  you  when 
a  child  hwonies  two  years  old  and  has 
been  spoiled,  it  is  high  time  to  quit  pam¬ 
pering  it  and  teach  him  the  lessons  of 
life. 

"Two  years  ago  the  .\merican  press 
and  people  figuratively  adopted  a  child 
and  spoiled  him,  but  his  recent  demeanor 
indicates  weaning  time  has  come. 

"When  an  infant  is  spoiled,  the  fault 
is  with  the  parents.  They  make  the  mis- 
Uke  of  humoring  him  in  every  whim, 
and  in  keeping  him  on  the  milk  hottle  too 
long. 

".\merican  newspapers,  proud  foster 
parents  of  this  young  Ixxrhinvar  who 
captured  the  hearts  of  millions  through 
headlines,  yielded  to  his  faintest  whims. 
Ami  Col.  Charles  A.  I.indtiergh.  spoiled 
infant  of  press  and  public,  has  thus  got¬ 
ten  the  worst  disposition  toward  his 
admirers  of  anv  hero  in  a  century. 

"When  the  two-year-old  infant  begins 
slapping  the  milk  Inittle  and  biting  the 
fingers  that  feed  his  mouth,  it  is  time  to 
put  the  bottle  up  and  make  him  feed 
himself. 

"Likewise  when  the  juvenile  idol  snaps 
at  his  foster  parents,  it  is  a  time  to  with¬ 
draw  the  hero  stuff  he  so  apparently 
covets  and  let  him  earn  what  he  gets 
henceforward. 

“Last  week  at  Brownsville,  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh  adopteil  the  figurative  role  of  the 
bottle-slapping  infant.  When  told  of  the 
nat-mal  anxiety  for  his  safety,  and  the 
airplanes,  autos  and  citizens  poised  to 
hunt  him,  he  threw  a  fit  of  tempera¬ 
ment. 

“The  colonel  knows  from  e.xperiencc 
that  his  being  overdue  creates  such 
anxiety.  .\pp;irently,  he  considers  him¬ 
self  invulnerable.  But  nobody  else  does 

"Irritated,  he  said,  ‘1  regret  very  much 
that  the  press  has  seen  fit,  by  an  un¬ 
authorized  statement,  to  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  anxiety  for  my  .safety.’ 

“He  has  been  overdue  many  times. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  telegraph  and  telephone 
tolls,  in  extra  editions  of  newsp:ipers,  aiul 
in  the  organization  of  large  searching 
parties  to  seek  him.  But  he  jiersists  in 
taking  off  on  flights  refusing  to  tell  where 
he  is  going  so  he  could  t>c  hunted  if  he 
ever  g(K*s  down.  .\nd  some  very  great 
flyers  have  gone  down. 

“Winning  fame  is  one  thing — accepting 
it  graciously  is  something  else.  Col. 
LindlK-rgh  was  admirably  e(|ual  to  the 
former  task — a  miserable  flop  in  the 
latter.  He  has  fame,  hut  he  lacks  the 
fines.se  to  hold  it. 

"Weaning  time  has  come.” 


PRIZES  FOR  AD  PROGRAMS 


Springfield  Paper  Offer*  $1,000  for 
Beat  Community  Plant 

The  Sprinqfietd  (M  ass.)  S  u  u  d  ii  y 
Union- Re  public  an  last  week  offered 
li.noo  in  prizes  for  the  fn-st  civic  adver¬ 
tising  plans.  This  follows  the  action  of 
the  .Associations  of  ChamlKTs  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Western  Massachusetts  'ome 
time  ago  of  endorsing  community  a<lver- 
tising. 

It  is  exjiected  that  from  S2,s,(XK)  t<i 
$10fl,(X)0  will  be  expended  on  community 
advertising  in  Western  .Massachusetts 
this  year.  The  competition  will  close 
Mav  15  with  the  hope  that  the  plan 
evolved  may  lie  developeil  aiul  put  into 
effect  in  time  to  reach  the  annual  rush 
of  tourists. 


COLOR-GRAVURE  NEW  TREND 
IN  DAILIES 


(Continued  from  page  102) 


a  variety  of  plants,  but  would  assure 
more  uniform  results. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  pointed  out  that 
more  than  3U0  advertisers  are  using  color 
in  the  national  magazines  and  that  a  very 
small  jiercentage  of  these  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  use  color  in  the  newspapers. 
The  central  liureau  in  New  Vork,  be¬ 
sides  expediting  the  color  plate  work, 
will  endeavor  to  show  advertisers  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  color  gravure  advertising  in 
the  dailies. 

Later  on  it  is  expected  that  the  bureau 
will  lie  able  to  cooperate  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  with  an  editorial  service 
for  color  gravure  by  .sending  out  expert 
color  photographers  to  the  cities  tliat  use 
the  process,  and  by  having  an  expert 
photographer  make  the  color  separations 
and  the  retouching  for  editorial  subjects. 

K.  M.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Intaglio  Corporation,  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  representative  of  the  Tiefdruck 
Syndicate,  is  in  back  of  this  movement. 

Mewspapers  in  this  country  now  using 
tile  color  gravure  process  are  the  Nrto 
York  World,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  .Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Buffalo  Times,  Syracuse  Herald,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Omaha  World 
Herald,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  The 
Chicago  Daily  Mews  issues  a  weekly 
tabloid  supplement  in  two-color  gravure. 
The  Detroit  Tree  Press  and  the  .Memphis 
Commercuil  .Ippea!  are  among  those 
newspapers  which  have  issued  one  or 
more  special  editions  using  the  four- 
color  process. 

Two  Canadian  paiK-rs,  Montreal  I. a 
Presse  and  the  Toronto  ,S'tar  also  use 
the  process  in  a  weekly  supplement. 

Many  Kuropean  papers  have  taken  up 
the  practice.  The  latest  was  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Herald-Tribune,  which 
starteil  last  summer. 

Color  gravure  was  the  logical  next  step 
from  roto  gravure,  which  is  now  ac¬ 
cepted  universally,  and  which  was  haileil 
at. the  time  of  its  adaptation  to  rapid 
press  work,  as  the  most  im|)ortant  de¬ 
velopment  since  the  application  of  the 
stereotyping  process  with  half-tone  il¬ 
lustration. 

On  Oct.  27,  l')17,  Kiutor  &  Pubi.ishkk 
signalized  the  advent  of  rotogravure 
with  a  special  edition. 

Dr.  Kclward  Mertens,  of  I’rieburg,  (ier- 
many,  a  chemist,  is  generally  credited 
with  having  constructed  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  new.sjKiper  gravure  outfit.  He 
brought  out  his  invention  in  IdO.s.  The 
.American  rights  were  purcha,scd  by 
Julius  Merman,  New  A'ork  lithographer 
aiul  printer.  The  first  rotogravure  press 
installment  in  this  country  was  in  the 
printing  office  of  the  National  Cash 
Kegi>ter  t'ornpany,  Dayton.  O.,  in  1910. 
The  first  newspaper  to  install  its  own 
gravure  plant  was  the  .\Vu’  York  Times, 
although  the  Cleveland  I.eader,  Philadel- 
pliio  Public  f.cdoer,  Boston  Herald  aiul 
the  Chicago  Tribune  were  close  in  the 
race  for  the  premier  use  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Merman,  in  an  interview  with 
Kiutok  iSr  Pi'Iii.ishkr,  stateil  that  "the 
next  rievelopment  will  be  gravure  print¬ 
ing  in  colors-  photographs  sluiwn  in  the 
natural  life  colors.” 

The  first  color  printing  aiipeared  in 
that  famous  ohi  psalter  printed  in  Mainz, 
Ciermany,  in  1457.  that  lias  a  gwul  many 
“firsts"  to  its  credit :  the  first  ornamental 
initial,  the  first  dated  book,  and  the  first 
luxik  printing  the  printer’s  name.  The 
colophon  of  that  edition  states : 

"The  present  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
adorned  with  lu-auty  of  capital  letters 
and  snfticiently  marked  with  rubrics,  has 
iK-en  thus  fashioned  by  an  ingenious  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  and  stamping  with¬ 
out  any  driving  of  the  pen,  aiul  to  the 
worship  of  Ciful  has  been  diligently 
brought  to  completion  by  Johann  Fust, 
a  citizen  of  .Mainz,  and  Peter  .Schoeffer. 
of  Gernsheim,  in  the  vear  of  our  l.ord 
1457  •  *  * 

It  was  the  direct  result  of  competi¬ 
tion.  The  manuscript  trade  of  the  day 
vsas  flourishing — so  much  so  that  Fust 


and  Schoeffer  were  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
a  market  for  their  printing  efforts,  to¬ 
wards  which  everyone  loiikcd  dubiously 
anyhow.  And  so,  even  as  tixlay  when 
everything  from  fountain  pens  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  sold  in  bright  hues,  color  be¬ 
came  the  big  selling  ihmiU. 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the 
application  of  the  colors  in  the  old 
P.salter— but  that  it  was  printed  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  Some  .say  that  the  ini¬ 
tials — they  were  red  and  brown — were 
inked  after  they  had  been  placed  in  the 
forms,  and  some  say  that  they  were 
stamped  on  the  page  afterward. 

Keil  had  been  used  previously  to  a 
great  extent,  but  never  printed.  It  had 
been  inked  in  after  the  jiages  were 
printeil.  This  usually  applied  only  to 
ornamental  initials. 

.Another  l.sth  century  instance  of  color 
printing  is  a  work  by  Jean  du  Pre,  of 
Paris,  who  used  a  two-color  border  in  a 
"Book  of  Hours.” 

When  the  chiaroscuro  methiul  came 
into  notice  in  the  Ibth  century,  great 
advances  had  been  made.  This  method, 
which  employed  a  black  key  block  and 
was  supplemented  by  a  series  of  tint 
blocks,  was  ns«l  by  famous  artists,  not¬ 
ably  Raphael  and  Titian,  who  found  in 
this  metluul  a  vehicle  for  their  art.  Only 
the  somber  tints  were  used,  aiul  the  final 
results  were  always  embossed  because  of 
the  great  pressure  used  in  reproduction. 
This  process  is  most  generally  credited 
to  I’go  da  Carpi,  an  Italian,  although 
there  are  strong  contentions  against  his 
claim. 

Little  ailvancc  was  made  during  the 
following  hundreil  years,  although  the 
copper  plate  was  first  brought  into  use 
in  color  work,  marking  the  lieginning  of 
the  intaglio  process.  The  results,  how¬ 
ever,  were  negligible,  as  only  one  color 
was  userl  in  addition  to  black  while  the 
other  colors  were  jiainted  in  after  the 
print  had  been  made. 

Color  printing  was  liest  developeil  dur¬ 
ing  the  18th  century.  Scientific  discov¬ 
eries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  I>r. 
Thomas  A'oung,  evolving  the  theory  of 

Primary  colors,  lerl  I.  C.  Blon,  of 
'aris,  to  invent  the  three-color  mezzo¬ 
tint.  This  process  is  the  same  in  prin¬ 
cipal  as  that  used  tiulay.  except,  of 
course,  they  did  not  use  the  camera  in 
those  ilays.  Le  Blon  first  used  his  in¬ 
vention  in  London,  with  no  success,  and 
so  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  carrierl 
on  his  work. 

.At  aluiiit  the  same  time.  Dr.  K.  Vogel 
in  Germany  and  1'.  K.  Ives  in  America 
were  working  on  the  same  theory,  de¬ 
veloping  it  mechanically.  Ives  invented 
the  cross  line  screen  aiuj  it  is  to  his  re¬ 
searches  that  the  three-color  block  pro¬ 
cess  became  possible. 

(liromo-lithography,  or  the  printing  of 
colors  from  stone,  came  into  being  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the 
invention  of  Senefelder.  Due  of.  the 
earliest  known  brujks  to  use  this  process 
was  the  Durer  Prayer  Book  which  userl 
.several  colored  inks,  although  they  were 
not  on  the  same  page.  All  the  colors 
were  drab  tints. 

It  WM  not  until  1848  that  the  super- 
imposition  of  colors  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  method  of  printing,  (ieorge  Bax¬ 
ter,  who  was  considererl  the  most  im- 
IKirtant  color  printer  of  his  time,  useil 
this  methrul  with  some  success. 

A  contcmfuirary  of  his,  (ieorge  ('. 
Ixighton.  however,  prorluced  the  first 
colored  plates  for  a  newspaper.  Th^t 
was  in  1855,  and  the  Jllustrated  l.ondon 
News  carried  the  first  results  of  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

There  were  still  some  difficulties  in 
the  superimposition  of  colors,  but  by  this 
time  they  had  been  solved.  The  worst 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  pioneers  of 
the  process  was  the  smudging. 

.Since  that  time  there  have  lieen  no 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  prim  iph’s 
of  color  printing.  The  mechanical  side 
has  been  greatly  developed,  as  the  color 
section  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
now  testify.  Sp<-<‘d  has  tieen  acquired 
lioth  in  jireparatioii  of  the  plates  and  in 
the  printing,  and  a  more  clean-cut  re¬ 
sult  has  come  about,  but  the  process  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  invented  bv 
le  Blon. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


li 


“FIRE” 

To  HinTOR  &  Publisher:  I  read  your 
editorial  in  your  issue  of  April  1.1  on 
"Fire”  with  considerable  interest.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  far-reachin^;  sub¬ 
jects  before  newspapers. 

For  example:  forms  for  Use  and  Oc¬ 
cupancy  insurance  do  not  cover  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  at  all,  as  I  see  it.  I 
believe  most  newspapers  are  paying  very 
large  premiums  to  be  covered  by  this 
important  branch  of  insurance.  Another 
line  of  importance  is  that  of  liability 
involved  in  motor  car  accidents.  I 
question  if  newspapers  have  all  of  the 
representatives  in  their  employ  who  ilrive 
motor  cars  under  coverage. 

For  instance :  a  man  lias  a  personal 
car  that  he  drives  to  the  office  and  then 
he  is  asked  by  a  superior  to  go  on  a 
certain  mission.  Me  goes  in  his  car  and 
has  an  accident.  Then  comes  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  newspaper  is  not  in¬ 
volved  on  the  grounds  that  the  man  was 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  newspaper. 

Also  another  important  matter  involved 
in  motor  liability  is  that  the  policies 
carried  on  each  individual  car  are  prob¬ 
ably  for  amounts  smaller  than  juries 
wfxild,  assess  against  a  corporation. 

I  know  many  in  the  business  who  just 
let  the  insurance  representatives  tell  them 
what  they  should  have  and  many  of 
these  insurance  experts  so-called  are 
simply  agents,  and  arc  not  capable  of 
digging  into  proper  coverage  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

I  think  you  have  a  great  subject  and  1 
hope  to  see  more  about  it. 

Regi  lar  Reaiier. 

CHURN  CAUSED  DAMAGE 

To  Eiutor  PuBLiSHW : — Please, 

won’t  you  give  a  p<K>r  but  honest  (and 
sober)  country  boy  a  break? 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  quite  thrilleil 
with  the  .■\pril  6  narrative  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  have  befallen  my  hajiless 
left  arm  in  recent  months.  However,  one 
paragraph  said  that,  while  disporting  my¬ 
self  in  the  wilds  of  .Arkansas  (that  part 
right  there  is  O.K.)  I  fell  on  a  liottle, 
thereby  causing  serious  damage  to  the 
said  off  wing.  However,  after  reading 
the  article  eight  or  nine  times,  a  horrible 
thought  penetrated  my  brain. 

“Most  people,"  I  said  to  myself,  “will 
read  that  and  say,  'Well,  it  serves  the 
drunken  bum  right.’  ” 

.So  I  hasten  to  get  the  record  straight. 

It  wasn’t  a  bottle  at  all.  It  was  a 

churn — you  know  what  I  mean? . 

C-h-u-r-n.— One  of  those  things  your 
mother  made  you  pump  the  handle  of,  if 
you  were  raised  up  in  the  country.  Any¬ 
way,  you  put  milk  in  ’em,  and  then  you 
pump,  and  after  a  while  you  have  butter, 
to  say  nothing  of  buttermilk.  If  you 
weren’t  raised  up  in  the  country,  maybe 
you  have  an  old  first  reader  around  the 
house  somewhere  with  a  picture  of  one  in 
it.  Rut  anyway,  that’s  what  it  was. 

•And  I  didn’t  fall  down.  That  is,  my 
reduction  from  vertical  to  horizontal 
wasn’t  of  the  stumble  variety.  I  had  the 
churn  in  my  arms,  and  I  stepped  off  the 
back  porch  onto  a  stone  step,  and  the 
step  was  wet  and  I  had  on  rubber  heels. 
The  chum  was  an  absolute  loss. 

And  I  hadn’t  even  had  a  drink — then. 
The  doc  gave  me  one  later.  He  was  a 
regular  guy.  that  doc. 

And  that’s  how  it  happeneil.  Won't 
you  please  print  it.  so  that  if  at  some 
time  in  the  future  I  ask  a  man  for  a  job 
he  can’t  fling  a  finger  in  my  face  and 
snarl  “Drunkard!’’  at  me? 

J.  P.  Feet*  HI*. 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 


A  WARNING 

To  Kiutor  &  Publisher  ;  The  (Thinese. 
once  the  most  highly  civilized  people 
in  the  world,  allowed  their  wonderful 
forests  to  be  destroyed  before  they 
realized  what  was  happening  and  I  pre¬ 
dict,  by  the  same  teJeen  we  on  this 
continent  will  do  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

In  these  days  of  selfishness  and  greed 
we  do  not  expect  the  public  to  have  any 


regard  for  jiosterity,  but  we  would 
naturally  think  that  the  immediate 
needs  of  their  own  w<x)d  using  industries 
would  at  least  arouse  their  concern. 

With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  area  on  the  Pacific  slope  we  are 
Uxlay  to  a  large  extent  cutting  mere 
sapling  poles  that  belong  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  and  not  to  us.  In  other  words, 
we  are  usurping  our  children's  patri¬ 
mony.  A  leading  newspaper  recently  re¬ 
marked  “What  adds  to  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  most  of  the  tiinlier  destroyed  now 
is  so  young  as  to  lielong  to  generations 
not  old  enough  to  jirotect  it."  .An  even 
more  serious  phase  is  that  while  we 
have  from  a  commercial  standpoint  only 
about  six  years'  wood  supply,  from  a 
climatic  slainliHiint  the  tree  sliortagc  is 
already  uixm  us.  Tlic  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  recurrence  of  HoikIs,  droughts  and 
wind  storms  In-ars  ample  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  last 
commercial  tree  will  lie  cut  in  six  years, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  time  will  then 
have  arrived  when  even  the  layman  will 
he  force*!  to  realize  that  we  can  no 
longer  annually  continue  cutting,  on  less 
tlian  one-half  of  this  continent,  the 
United  States,  a  .solkl  pile  of  wood  four 
feet  high  and  four  feet  wide  that  would 
encircle  the  gbibe  fifteen  times  (the 
greatest  wood  pile  in  the  history  of  the 
world)  an<l  then  in  addition  to  this  burn 
thirty-eight  million  acres  and  suffer  a 
loss  of  as  much  more  through  insects 
and  disease.  Our  governmeuts  should 
have  reached  this  conclusion  long  ago 
liefore  it  was  too  late.  It  is  another 
case  of  IcKking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.  The  figures  are  quotefl 
from  government  statistics  and  are,  as 
to  the  cut  aiKl  the  amount  of  the  burn, 
under  the  mark,  as  all  fires  are  not  even 
yet  reported,  neither  is  the  amount  ot 
the  rut  anywhere  near  the  actual  figure. 
These  are  all  net  losses  in  our  forests 
as  wind  alone  with  its  increasing  recir- 
rence  and  greater  force  now  destroys  an 
amount  equal  to  the  gross  growth.  F*)r- 
est  conditions  are  the  same  on  Ixith  sides 
(>i  the  line,  for  while  the  annual  deple¬ 
tion  is  less  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  stipplv  is  proportionately 
smaller,  conse<iuently  the  final  analysis 
will  show  exactly  the  same  results  in 
lioth  countries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  can¬ 
not  continue  destroying  such  a  vast 
forested  area  without  creating  havoc 
with  our  climate  and  weather  conditions. 
W'e  are  changing  the  whole  physical 
condition  created  by  nature  and  arc  only 
too  rapidly  approaching  c<Miditi(Mis  that 
exist  in  CThina,  where  flixxl,  famine  and 
pestilence  hold  perinMual  sway.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  destruction  which  I  have  enu¬ 
merated  arc  comixntnding  all  the  time. 
The  more  we  cut  the  more  we  burn,  and 
the  greater  our  loss  through  wiiul.  in¬ 
sects  and  disease. 

The  only  possible  hope  for  the  future 
is,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  reduce  the 
cut  immediately  and  at  the  same  time 
inaugurate  slash  disposal  regulations  and 
effective  fire  preventative  measures.  This 
is  not  only  a  national  but  an  interna¬ 
tional  necessity  since  climatic  conditions 
know  no  boundaries.  If  these  regula¬ 
tions  were  made  national  or  even  inter¬ 
national,  and  they  should  lie,  it  would 
injure  no  one.  .All  would  be  in  the 
same  boat  and  any  added  cost  wouhl 
simply  be  passed  along  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  public,  to  whom  it  rightly 
lielongs  aiul  who  would  benefit  beyond 
measure.  No  amount  of  reforestation 
will  even  alleviate  the  situation  for  the 
present  generation,  trees  take  too  long 
to  grow,  though  planting  on  a  huge  scale 
is  imperative  for  posterity. 

The  protective  measures  already  inaug¬ 
urated  will  help  to  reduce  the  fire  loss 
during  wet  seasons,  but  in  a  really  dry 
hot  summer  when  the  sun  apparently 
generates  an  inflammable  gas  from  the 
forest  litter  and  with  a  high  wind  blow¬ 
ing.  .such  as  forest  fires  help  to  create, 
all  the  protective  measures  in  the  world 
will  count  for  nothing,  except  perhaps 


to  add  to  the  death  toll  of  the  fire 
rangers.  (I  have  seen  forest  fires  when 
the  very  air  seemed  to  lie  ablaze.)  When 
that  day  next  comes  we  all  know  what 
will  happen  just  as  well  as  before  as 
after  it  is  all  over. 

Immediately  after  the  I’orciiiiine  (On¬ 
tario)  forest  fire  in  which  some  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  jieople  lost 
their  lives,  a  prominent  government  offi¬ 
cial  wrote  me,  in  recognition  of  the 
warnings  that  I  had  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  saying  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
buried  the  Inxlies  he  would  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  forest 
conservation  that  1  was  advocating,  but. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say,  by  the  time 
the  two  huiulred  an<l  twenty-four  bodies 
were  all  buried,  this  gixKl  resolve  was 
also  buried.  i)r<»bably  not  to  be  resur¬ 
rected  till  a  worse  calamity  occurs. 

Canada’s  remote  wocxled  areas  cannot 
Ir*  utilize*!  lK*cause  they  are  too  far  away, 
too  scattere*!  an*l  conse<|uently  tfX)  costly 
to  ojR-rate.  In  (lie  meantime,  these  trees 
arc  becoming  older  an*l  more  diseased 
and  are  lR*ing  blown  <lown  and  burned 
iiji  very  rapidly.  Therefore,  we  might  as 
well  mark  that  mirage  off  now  as  to  wait 
for  it  to  *lisapiR‘ar.  This  leaves  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  strip  of  wo*Kled  area 
across  ('ana*la  which  is  iR-ing  *>bliterated 
as  fast  as  it  is  jRissible  for  man  and  the 
elements  to  complete  the  task. 

In  the  face  <ii  all  these  appalling  facts 
and  figures,  the  paiRT  iiuiustry  which  de- 
IK’iids  upon  a  continuous  siqiply  of  w*xk1 
is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per 
cent  annually.  The  present  artificial 
price  control  of  newsprint  will  not  in  my 
opinion  last  very  long,  in  view  of  the 
present  over-expansion  of  the  industry 
and  of  the  fact  that  at  least  three  new 
mills  now  uiuler  construction  (with  more 
to  folhiw)  will  s<M>n  he  clamoring  for  an 


outlet  for  their  product.  It  is  also  con¬ 
trary  to  economic  law  which  in  the  end 
must  prevail. 

(iovernment  control  of  cutting  would 
immediately  reduce  the  output  of  wood 
and  do  away  with  the  nightmare  of  over¬ 
production  of  pulpw'xxl,  paper  and  lum¬ 
ber  and  through  an  increase  in  price  of 
these  commodities,  which  would  naturallv 
follow,  put  all  these  industries  on  a  sfnind 
basis  and  save  them  from  the  bankruptcy 
towards  which  at  pre-ent  they  all  seem 
to  l>e  heading. 

No  further  investigation  is  necessary. 
The  governments  have  all  the  informatk'iii 
they  need  in  their  own  archives.  The  re- 
jKirt  of  the  R*iyal  Pulpwixid  Commission 
alone  is  sufticient  to  call  for  immediate 
action,  when  it  states  among  many  other 
startling  things  that  Canada  is  dissipat¬ 
ing  her  fiirest  resources  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Within  the  next  year  or  so  I  should 
not  want  to  be  one  of  those  who  for 
political  or  mercenary  reasons  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  hide  from  the  people  the 
real  situation  regarding  our  forests  and 
forest-using  industries. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  the  said  saiis- 
faction  of  again  saying  to  the  Canadian 
jjeople  “I  told  you  so”  more  than  once 
*luring  the  next  year  or  two.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  bring  back  any  of  the  lives 
sacrificed  to  cupidity  and  apathy ;  neither 
will  it  replace  any  of  the  forests  de¬ 
stroyed,  make  gocid  any  of  the  large, 
monetary  losses,  nor  return  the  rivers  to 
their  old  channels  or  volume. 

Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum. 
Montreal,  April  8,  1929. 


INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

The  Naugatuck  (Corm.)  Daily  Sens 
has  increased  its  page  columns  from 
seven  to  eight  and  installed  a  new  press. 


Supplies- Equipment^ 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy*  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO.  Worcester 


NEWSPAPER  PRlNTlNiG 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS— 40,000  per  hr.  The  hesrleet 
and  most  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Bqnipp^  with  latest  Quieh 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  AutopUite  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materiala,  steela.  brontes.  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  eogineeriof  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  3G.000  running 
■p^  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the*  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unit-designed;  built 
in  8  pg..  V2  pg.,  16  pg..  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  site  can,  by  adding  unita.  be 
increased  in  its  capacity. 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 
*rtnts  from  the  roll  and  cut$,  /olds  and  deliven  perfected  newspapers. 
6,  8,  10,  12.  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  6.000  to 
6.000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writt  as  your  pros#  needs — Let  ns  help  yon  soipe  yonr  pressroom  probfsms — 
Our  sto#  is  mi  yonr  servics 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tim*  — .SO  par  Una 

3  Timas  —  AO  par  Una 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .75  par  Una 

4  Times  —  .60  per  Una 
Count  six  words  to  the  Una 

ti^te  space  charca  at  same  rata  par  Una 
itr  Insertian  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
i^on.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Uitor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  ritht  to 
dassifyf  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


ittilsble  Evenin*  Paper,  ercliiMlve  Oeld;  goCKi 
MOlpuiriit;  parniny  Uiviilpnils  In  followlnc  states: 
Irlionn,  California.  Florida,  Illinois,  Massacbn- 
lett*.  North  Carolina,  I'ennaylvanla;  also  some 
nn  dealrable  weekly  and  wml-weekly  papers. 
}  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg..  New  York. 


Kiddle  West  Properties— ExclnslTe  listings.  No 
damaging  publicity.  Personal  aerrlce  In  erery 
deal.  Everything  confidential.  Clyde  H.  Knox. 
ISl  Board  of  Trade.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wi  Hsts  Clients  ready  to  buy  for  cash,  news- 
faper  properties  from  $50,000  to  $5,000,000;  also 
kave  large  or  small  properties  for  sale.  Louis 
■ddy,  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Met.  Theatre 
BMf..  Los  Angeles. 


Attomoblle  Onide  Books,  established,  well 
kaoVD.  up-to-date,  available  tor  $10,000.  Pub- 
Uiker  having  dlatrlbutlo.i  facilities  could  baa- 
dlt.  Harris-Dibble  Company.  11  West  d2nd  at.. 
New  York  city. 


N*w*p*p«r  Finnncinf 


Oaily  Publishers  who  need  financing  and  want 
Heir  properties  built  up  In  cities  over  20.000 
aay  c.-ofit  by  writing  to  me.  All  eorrespond- 
isfe  confidential.  References  furnished.  C.  L. 
James.  81  Corson  sve.,  Akron.  Ohio. 


Nawspaper*  for  Sale 


IW.OOO  caah  buys  control  best  weekly  opi>or- 
twnitj  111  America,  ('omplete  partirulara  uiion 
ffuranty  of  ability  to  handle.  Addre^a  C-044, 
Iditor  &  Pabliaber. 


News  Serrice  For  Sale 


Uaagual  Opportunity  —  Well  eNtabliahed  Newn 
ittfrlce  Id  Waaliiiigton,  I).  C.,  covering  foreign 
tffatrR.  aervlng  outMtandlng  iiewKpapcra.  growing 
Nrioe'oi.  Groaa  Income  $.S.0(g)  yearly,  profit  $4.- 
100.  Wll  i*en  for  iri.ribO.  owner  taking  over 
lirfer  profierty.  Write  Box  0  dM,  Editor  A  Tub- 
Utber, 


Printing 


IPKitlty  Printery  -Kavea  money  for  ayndlcatea 
relcgMe  |tr<N)fM.  exploitation  matter.  IlandleR 
■ailing  direct  to  clleiitM.  Overnlglit  from  New 
Terk.  Newa.  Eilenton.  N.  C. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotiona 


htetnt  Orlvas  net  4.000  to  15.000  new  snbscrlb 
art.  Weeklies  and  dallies.  Former  pnbllsber. 
sMerstands  pnbliahera’  problems.  Hudson  De 
Meat.  P.  O.  Box  771.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


At  World's  Largsst  Circnlatloa  Rnlldlng  Organ- 
hitlsD — The  only  clrmlatloa  building  service  is 
Hewtpeperdom  famishing  publishers  affidavits 
•f  the  exact  results  of  Its  svery  campaign.  Tbs 
Cksriea  Partlows  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indiana  polls. 


Rrcslstlon  Bnlldere — Blair  A  Anatln,  2S0  North 
lixtii  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originstors  of  fisiss. 
Uasship  Club  Cam|>slgns. 


As  W,  S,  XsndsU  Company,  104  N.  Ballsy  avs- 
••e,  I»ulsvlllo,  Ky. — Superior  ClrmlsHon  Bnlid- 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  the  Kendall 

non. 


EDITORIAL 


Syndic*!*  F**tur*s 

l^piaoss  Problems  I.elters  from  readers  and 
Wl'fal  comments.  Pierre  Lyon.  14."  Franklin 
New  Rochelle,  N.  ^ , 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Want*d 


Advertising— .\  man  of  mature  Judgment  and 
some  creative  ability,  preferably  marrle<l,  who 
can  sell  space  and  write  goo<l  copy  for  a  |>er- 
luaneiit  position  on  exceptionally  live  eastern 
newspaper  in  town  of  150,0iN>.  Keply,  giving  ex 
lierience  and  present  connection,  also  reason  for 
desiring  change,  to  Box  C-IVVl,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  -Are  you  the  man?  Wanted  t»y  one 
of  New  England's  fastest  growing  newspapers, 
a  live  wire  automobile  advertising  solicitor.  If 
you  are  a  pnslucer  In  this  classification  we  want 
you  for  a  permanent  position.  C-fl45,  Editor  A 

Puhlisher.  _ 

Classifled  Kan  .^'Wantetl  by  evening  ncwspai>er 
(no  Sunday  edition),  near  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Tlie  right  man  is  probably  earning  not  less  than 
$4r,  $.'M)  I>er  week  and  it  a  salesman  of  proved 
ability— not  Just  a  solicitor.  We  prefer  a  man 
wliose  ex|»erience  (luallfies  him  to  liandle  the 
real  estate  group,  both  display  and  agate.  Write 
in  confidence,  giving  full  purtlculsrs,  to  Box  C- 
Editor  &  publisher.  Position  now  availably 

Clssaifled  Advertiaing  Managers,  two,  wanted  by 
a  group  of  Ohio  newspaiH^rs.  Prefer  men  who 
have  bad  exi>erlence  In  medium  sisc  cities.  .\d 
dress  "Ohio  Group."  Editor  and  Publisher^ _ 

Clasilfled  Telephone  Supervisor  wanted  fur  cen- 
tral  New  York  dally  and  Sunday.  Must  be  s 
producer.  Reply,  stating  particulars  fully  as  to 
age.  experience,  positions  lieid,  salary  desired 
and  encloae  iKistal  slse  photo.  C-fi2;i,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

Saletman-  -Young  man,  aggressive  syndicate 
salesman  preferred,  to  sell  exceptional  premlnm 
opiKirtnnlty  to  circulation  managers  of  news- 
It.-ipers,  Exclusive  rights  given  for  each  town. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  a  live  wire  man. 
C-642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertixiiif  Executive- -With  ImihIiiom  inanajrc 
ment  training,  wanta  to  meet  publlnhcr  < during 
A.N.IVA.  concentlon),  needing  the  aervlcea  of  a 
conalatent  producer.  Suceeastful  110  year  record. 
.\ddreBH,  confidentially,  C  062,  Editor  A  Puh¬ 
lisher _ 

Advertlting  Baleaman,  with  exceptional  record  on 
New  York  Pity  dally  tiesires  new  connection. 
Exi>erlence  covers  Financial,  Ileal  Estate  and 
general  accounts.  Young,  married,  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  Available  two  weeks  notice  to  present 
employer,  ('-turi.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  solicitor;  high  grade;  can  handle 
regular  and  st>ecial  accounts;  organUe  and  con- 
diict  special  department:  business  review  pages 
and  special  editions;  seeking  iH*riuanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  large  growing  coiiiinunlty,  with  gtssl 
Industrial  luickground.  .Address  ('  Editor 

A  Piibliaher. 

Advertising-Business-Promotion  ^  Executive  and 
high  grade  permmal  prtMiucer.  Now  general  man 
ager  in  hundred  thousand  city;  seeking  change 
actxuint  e\|)e<tant  sale.  Age  40.  Metroixdltan 
and  pntvinclal  exiwrlence.  Exceptional  record. 
Salary  aiul  Itonus  on  Increase  proposUIttu  pre- 
ferretl.  Atidress  lUix  P  I-Mlt^tr  A  I  ubilsher. 

Advertising  Manager,  young.  7  tears'  ex|S‘- 
rlence:  married;  employefi:  gcMsI  copy  writer 
and  la.TOUts.  Best  reference.  Wish  connection 
with  paiHT  In  city  istpulaietl  to  .i0,oc*o. 

Would  consider  position  as  advertising  solicitor. 
Write  P  61'l,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  who  lias  proven  h!s  abil 
ity  to  build  lM>th  linage  and  g<NMl  will,  wants 
to  make  a  change.  Fifteen  years  executive  expe¬ 
rience  developing  Im'sl.  national  and  classified, 
on  both  metropolitan  and  smaller  dallies.  Thor¬ 
ough  organixer.  leader  and  |>ersonal  producer. 
Prefer  setMind  or  third  paper  In  city  under  lOU,- 
Only  lnterf*sted  In  (lermanent  connection 
where  results  will  lie  recognised.  For  record  or 
interview,  address  Box  ('  Etlitor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

AAvartiaing  Salesman  desires  position.  Age 
tbirt.v  six.  Ex|>erlenced  In  classified,  «pe<inN 
and  dtspla.v.  P-640,  h^ltor  A  Publisher. 

Assistant  to  Publisher  or  advertising  manager: 
familiar  with  make  up.  prcslnctton.  corresiNtml 
ence:  also  write  copy;  ex|Hrt  sienttgraphcr  P 
«b,V».  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

AeeUtant  to  Publisher  tine  who  in  addition  to 
relieving  busy  executive  of  iiisny  matters  which 
could  lie  delegated  to  an  assistant,  can  take 
('oinplete  su|»ervlsloM  as  mechanical  sii|>erin- 
tendent  or  pixsltictlon  manager  acriualnted  with 
iii'Nlerti  prmliictlon  practises  and  economies. 
Eight  years*  intimate  connection  with  business 
eiitl  of  new-spaiiers.  <*  .Vfi*.  Elltor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  Ten  years'  ex|N‘rience  with 
all  phases  of  clivMilatlon.  would  like  to  make  a 
ch.iiige.  Pan  furnish  liest  of  references.  .\ge  110 
ami  a  go  getter.  P-621.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — ('Irculatlon  assistant  on 
dally  of  KNMNni  desires  (Ntsition  as  Pirculution 
.Manager  or  .\sslstant  on  pn|ier  not  le<xs  than 
2*».tNH*.  He  knows  all  details  <if  carriers,  wdi- 
cltors,  street  sales  and  mall  promotion.  Ten 
.▼ears'  experience.  High  school  graduate,  mar 
rled,  aged  20.  a  harti  worker  and  a  proOuier 
at  low  coat.  Will  not  t'Oiisider  any  |M>sltioD  less 
than  $r),0Oti  |ier  year.  At  present  einployetl 
Services  available  three  months  after  accept 
ance  of  offer.  P  612,  h^lltor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situadont  Wantad 


Circnlmtion  Man.  age  2^.  msrr  etl.  desires  posi 
tion  as  circulation  manager.  KoeommendHttons 
from  present  emph»ycr  (liwi.us)  circulation!.  Ex 
perienced,  street  sales,  stand,  promotion,  car 
rler.  organixation.  PtMti.  Editor  A  Ptibllsher 


Circulation  -Young  man  <2"*».  tlesire<  connection 
In  circulation  department.  Kmir  years  exi»erience 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  handling  carriers  and 
promoting  circulation.  Not  afraid  of  work  and 
long  hours.  Best  of  references.  P  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  young  married  man,  with 
long  experience.  No  swivel  chair  warmer;  will 
go  out  in  field  when  ne(v*>sHry.  Consider  an.v 
thing.  Write  <*  tk:7.  Editor  A  I'lildlsher. 


Circulation  Manager,  empbiyed.  with  18  month 
re(*nrd  of  g<MMl.  low  cost  Increase,  breaking  aM 
local  re<’ords.  wants  change  Young.  result'* 

with  boys.  Willing  to  also  work  news  desk.  P 
♦’*♦21.  B*I!tor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  and  Promotion  Manager  desires 
ehange.  Thoroughly  ex|H*rience*l  on  alt  pha'te'* 
of  circulation  and  pixtiiiotion.  Fourteen  year'*' 
ex|>erfence  on  large  and  smaller  dallies  from  the 
ground  up.  Now  loi'ated  East,  but  will  go  any 
where.  Age  .‘iO.  luarrietl.  Iiest  references,  salary 
secondary  until  ability  proven.  If  you  need  a 
substantial  increase  in  your  figure,  wire  or 
write.  P-tWIO,  K<litor  A  Publisher. 


Copy.  City  or  Telegraph  Desk  Papable  exec 
iitive.  l«i  years'  ex|H*rlem‘e.  desires  future. 
Knows  news  and  how  to  play  it.  .\mbitlous. 
reliable.  P-i'i«17,  Editor  »V:  i*ubll'*her. 


l>etk  Man.  telegrafdi  edit<»r.  make  up,  etc.,  first 
class  ex|sTlence.  wants  isisitloii  on  Southern 
afternoon  <laily.  t'-tUKi.  E<tit*ir  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Experienced  s|N‘cia)  a'^signment  man 
st'eks  position  in  East  or  Mobile  West.  Five 
years  on  dallies,  three  In  Pallfornla.  Desk  and 
rewrite  ex|>erlence.  Aged  21.  unmarried.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $.KM!  month.  P  tVlb.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — Ex|ierience  gained  on  Isith  coasts  as  rc 
porter.  e<litorial  writer.  «*«»py  rca*ier.  city  editor, 
publicity  man,  nnlver**lty  professor  of  Journal 
Ism.  Ktielle  writer:  adept  with  bine  pencil;  un 
derstands  psythologv.  tyisigraidiy,  IIIm*!.  tirig 
Inal,  adaptable,  tactful.  Vti  exe<utlve,  Woiibl 
handle  news,  editorials,  paragraplitiig.  .\vall 
able  In  »niminer.  Your  *‘hance  for  stnne  new 
bpNsl.  P  6<«6.  E<litor  A  Publi«ber. 


Editorial  Atxiatant.  tra<le  paisr  and  general 
magaxine  experlem'e  available  for  Immediate 
einplo.v  menf.  iitstd  writer.  P  Editor  A 

Pul'lisher. 


Editorial  Young  W'«inian,  2(u  etdiegc  gradiiave. 
'I\  year**  with  newspapers  and  syndicates  as 
re|M»rter  and  feature  writer:  cultural  back 
ground:  versatile;  knows  New  York;  wishes 
{Kisitlon  with  niaga/lne  <ir  new’spaper  with 
prospect  of  writing  advancement.  P  tUiH  E<lltor 
A  Piibllsljfr. 


General  utility  man.  ex|>eriencc<l  in  reporting, 
copy  reading,  make  up.  feature  and  editortal 
writing,  ehildren's  page.  et*-.  Now  employed 
but  seeks  change.  <’  F^litor  A  Publisher. 

General  Manager— Ad  writer  with  knowledge  of 
buslnees  ailmlnlstratlon.  now  managing  e<litor. 
wants  position  as  general  manager  on  F*astem 
evening  paper.  Pan  make  small  investment. 
P  .VM,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor--  Young  publisher.  wh<»se  plant 
has  lieen  destroyed  by  fire,  seeks  iKMiltlon  as 
managing  editor,  business  manager  or  general 
manager  of  eastern  dally.  Twelve  years  experl 
ence.  college  ethicatlon  and  niurrird.  Formerly 
managing  e<lltor  of  McKees|)ort  tPs-l  Journal 
ami  of  .Altoona  Tribune;  several  years  with 
ScHpjis-Howard.  tJood  references  Will  come 
for  Interview.  Thomas  V.  laungdnn,  .T4Ii  She 
naiigo  Bird.,  Farrell.  Pa. 


Mocimnical  Suporintondant  .\ttentbiii  Pub 
Ushers!  Do  you  want  t<i  iit)|iri»vr  the  printing 
of  your  newspaper?  Well  printed  cuts  and  ad 
\ertlslng  can  lie  delivered  every  day  by  using 
up  to  flate  metlwMls.  Mechanl*  al  SutH>rintendent 
*tf  iiietr<»|Nditati  newspapers  m»w'  available.  Pan 
guarantee  sfteeily  an<l  eeonomlcal  production. 
Knows  details  of  everv  tlepsrlment,  0  611, 
Kilitor  A  Ihiblisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Newt,  City  or  Managing  Editor,  Eaxtern  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  city  20.(M!0  to  T.'V.OOO.  Ten  yean*  ex- 
perleme,  retsirter  to  full  newa  charge  dallies. 
Now  night  e«IUor  leading  A.  M.,  over  'three 
years.  News,  make  up,  staff  and  editorial  ex- 
(HTt  No  bluffer,  soft  snap  hunter.  Not  above 
handling  copy,  writing  story.  High  ret'ommen- 
dations.  inarrletl.  ;u>,  goml  mixer.  City  muat  be 
growing  town.  pa|N>r  one  people  respect.  Job 
permanent.  Thorough  Investigation  and  Inter¬ 
view  rtspiiretl.  Willing  to  await  opportunity, 
so  file  thi.s  a<l.  Sole  reason  for  change,  night 
work.  P  61S,  EKlItor  A  Publlslier.. 


Newspaperman,  now  etiiploye<l  on  New  York 
ilally,  seeks  to  t-over  aiieclul  aaalgnmenta  in 
New  York,  for  out  of  town  newspapera.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ex|H>rience.  C  »V)2,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsiifr. 


Reporter  Available  Immetilately  for  moderate 
salary  SoIht.  university  trained,  aggresalve, 
iinuii)rri«*ii.  Industrioiis,  tactful.  Knows  news 
and  writes  convincingly.  Now  in  South.  tV6A2. 
Etiitor  A  Publislii'r. 

Reporter.  university  graduate.  experienced, 
wants  permanent  Job  with  middle  western  or 
eastern  *lall>.  P  blH,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  or  Desk  Man,  first  class  experlem'e 
and  av.itlatde  immediately.  Prefer  aniall  dallies 
anywhere  West  *if  Alleghanles.  Age  24;  col* 
b*ge  graduate,  f  .‘♦HH,  F^illtor  A  Piibliaher. 


Sports  Editor  or  Writer-  -Kxperl«nce<|  In  all 
s|N>rts.  tiso  oondiict  Intereating  aports  rolunm 
if  dt'sireii  P  E«|ltor  A  Publisher. 

Telegraph  Editor,  now  employetl,  wnnta  day¬ 
light  Job.  Eastern  *  lty,  salary.  0  615,  Editor 
A  Publisher 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sal* 


Job  Prouei.  Paper  Cutter*,  WIr*  StUoli*r*,  rtr. 
—A  rnniplete  line.  (iTertiauled  and  gnarantoed 
marhln.a  at  hargaln  prlcra.  Kaaj  tarma,  Ilelf- 
man  T7|a>  A  Kiigravlng  Co.,  114  B.  IStb  it.. 
New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  piiiilpiiirnt  for  lala.  Complata 
plant  or  any  part.  Miloa  Marblnery  C*..  480 
Wont  Uroailway,  N.  Y.  0. 


For  Bale:  Caollng  Box,  in  good  condition.  Box 
COIN  Kdltor  A  I'lihllabcr. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted:  Fir-,!  •  lasM  I'aaling  Box.  Give  foil  In 
roniiatlnn.  Box  cmo.  Mdltnr  A  Ihibllabar. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

.‘\II  iicKotiatioii.s  confidential 

PALMER.  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Buiincia  Ettabliihod  in  ItM 
350  Madison  Aea.  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  RaproMntatitra ; 

M.  C  Moor*.  272  North  Ro4«>  Drira 
Bevarl,  HUM.  Calil. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

S|)r«'iali/.inj(  in  confidential  ne- 
frotiiition!!  for  the  purchaiic, 
snip  and  consolidation  of  n«w»- 
paiMTH,  magazine*  and  trade 
|>iil>licationi(. 

\N'e  also  welcome  consultation 
on  newsimper  financing  and  sp- 
prais.'tls.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  these  line*  ex 
tends  over  IN  year*. 

Write  or  call  at  the  nearest 
office 

Comer  Building  Times  Building 

Birmingham.  AU.  New  York  City 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


On#  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


The  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News 
uses  a  special  page  in  boosting  used 
car  advertising  at  times  in  which  used 
car  dealers  carry  their  regular  advertis¬ 
ing,  all  ads  being  set  adjacent  to  one 
another  and  with  a  center  boxed  off  gen¬ 
eral  ad,  giving  no  information  as  to  who 
is  selling  them,  of  the  best  buys  in  the 
advertisements.  These  specials  stimulate 
readers  to  scan  all  of  the  classified  or 
display  ads  in  search  of  the  dealer  sell¬ 
ing  the  bargains. — E,  W.  F. 


A  series  of  page  ads  could  be  built 
around  the  various  servicing  needs  of  cars 
in  the  spring.  One  day  feature  the  need 
for  renewing  the  oil  cartridge  in  the 
purifier,  with  ads  on  the  page  built 
around  this  idea.  The  next  day  fea¬ 
ture  removing  carbon,  with  various  gar¬ 
ages  and  stations  (|uoting  prices  on  this 
work.  .\nothcr  day  painting,  another 
wheel  aligment,  etc. — U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


Because  of  educational  publicity,  few 
women  these  days  bake  their  own  bread, 
but  when  it  comes  to  cakes  and  fancy 
pastry,  hordes  of  women  still  doubt  that 
the  products  of  the  bakeshop  equal  their 
own.  To  combat  this  prejudice,  why  not 
line  up  the  bakers  of  your  city  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  by  means  of  a  spec¬ 
ial  page  featuring  an  imaginary  woman 
character  whose  talks  to  women  would 
expound  the  convienience,  economy,  and 
quality  of  the  fancy  products  of  the 
local  bakeshops?  Ostensibly,  the  imagi- 


^HE  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  has  a 
small  one-column  box  at  the  bcjttom  of 
the  first  column  of  page  one  in  each 
edition  called  “The  Sun  Daily  News 
Test.”  .\t  the  top,  just  below  the  caption, 
is  the  question,  “How  closely  do  you 
follf)w  the  news?  Each  question 
counts  ten.”  In  the  feature  are  ten 
questions  on  news  matter  in  the 
front  page  of  the  edition  of  the  day 
before.  Usually,  on  who  certain  people 
are  and  what  c^ces,  men  of  prominence 
in  the  nation  hold.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  Imx  is  a  notation  that  the  answers 
may  be  found  on  the  classified  page. 
Usually  a  good  average  for  the  questions 
is  place<l  in  the  page  one  box.  The 
classified  box  is  similar  to  the  one  on 
page  one  except  that  it  contains  the 
answers  instead  of  the  questions. — W.  F. 
Clark.  _ 

What  obsolete  laws  does  your  state 
still  have  on  the  statute  books?  A  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Dcs  Moines  (la.) 
Sunday  Register  recently  found  that 
Iowa  has  laws  against  fighting  duels, 
staging  bull  fights,  baiting  bears,  carry- 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 

DAILY  POST  442,438 

SUNDAY  POST  384,957 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Special  Repretentattvc 
Graybar  Building.  NEW  YORK 
211  West  Wackcr  Drive.  Chicago 
New  York  OUcago 

Phlladalphia  Detroit 

Boatoo  AtUnu 


nary  character  would  be  an  authority  on 
baking.  However,  she  need  not  be,  if 
the  copy  for  her  weekly  talks  is  prepared 
by  some  woman  who  “knows  her  stuff.” 
— V'ictor  X.  Vetromilc. 


To  boost  modem  farming  methods  in 
your  community,  and,  incidentally,  imple¬ 
ment  advertising  in  your  paper,  run  a 
weekly  pftwer  farming  page  or  section. 
This  page  should  contain  news — legiti¬ 
mate  news — of  savings  effected  and  big 
crops  raised  by  farmers  using  modern 
tools.  It  would  contain  also  news  of 
the  farm  bureau,  hog  auctions,  demon- 
stratifins,  etc.  The  views  of  the  city's 
bankers  about  loaning  to  farmers  with 
good  equipment  would  be  quite  apropos. 
Implement  dealers  would  naturally  find 
the  page  valuable  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Interest  in  such  a  i»age  might  be  stimu- 
latwl  by  running  a  letter  contest  on  some 
of  the  following  or  similar  subjects ; 
\\  hy  I  use  a  tractor.  How  I  use  a  trac¬ 
tor.  How  I  increased  profits  with  mod¬ 
ern  e(|uii)ment. — G.  C.  McX’utt. 


X’ew  opjvirtunity  for  securing  poultry 
I)roducers,  egg  dealers,  feed  organizations, 
distributors  and  grocers  as  advertisers 
is  offered  in  "National  Egg  Week”  to 
be  celebrated  May  I  to  7  this  year.  Filler 
on  egg  recipes,  and  new  ways  of  serving 
for  mtxlem  hostesses  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  interspersed  with  ad  copy. — 
(’.  M.  L.  Seattle,  Wash. 


ing  concealed  swords,  fast  driving  of 
bicycU  s,  and  engaging  in  any  sport  be¬ 
fore  3  p.  m.  on  Decoration  day. — L.  G.  M. 


“My  First  Jol)”  is  the  title  of  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  is  used  every  Sunday  in  the 
I'eoria  (Ill.)  Star  to  introduce  to  its 
readers  business  men  and  others  of  the 
city  who  arc  .seldom  mentioned  in  the 
•laily  run  of  news.  Many  other  good 
stories  have  l)ecn  developed  from  the  in- 
tervietvs.  and  it  is  an  excellent  methcxl 
of  building  up  the  “morgue." — 1.  L. 
Ke  Veal.  _ 

In  all  the  large  cities,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  pers<tns  in  occupations  that  re¬ 
quire  them  to  work  Sundays.  Of  course, 
such  persons  have  a  day  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  An  interesting  special  story 
can  be  woven  about  a  number  of  inter¬ 
views  from  the.se  persons — that  is  a  few 


More  New  U.  P. 
Members: 

The  C.hirapo  Daily  Journal 
has  just  enteretl  into  a 
long  term  rontrart  fttr 
I  nitetl  Prt'ss. 

I  he  /.,  o  li  i  sv  i  I  le  T  i  m  o  .t 
startetl  I  iiiteil  Press 
service  .4pril  Bth. 

Vi  ith  u(hliti(»n  of  these 
III  embers  the  total 
number  of  newspapers 
receiving  United  Press 
is  increased  to  1.1. vS. 


interviews  from  exponents  of  this  class 
who  are  of  some  prominence — as  to  how 
they  spend  the  midweek  day  off. — Victor 
N.  Vetromile. 


The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  DemocrcU  is 
running  a  series  of  silhouettes  of  well 
known  local  characters  without  captions. 
An  award  of  one  dollar  is  given  to  the 
person  naming  each  correctly.  The  first 
correct  answer  received  is  chosen. — E.  B. 
Clarke. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  NAMED 


Yenching  University  Advisory  Group 
Appointed  by  Dean  Williams 

Dean  Walter  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Peking,  China,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Yenching  University 
and  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  announced  this 
week  members  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  They  are : 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  K.  P.  Scripps  of 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company;  W'.  'T.  De¬ 
ward,  publisher,  New  York  Sun;  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher,  .\’ew'  York  Times; 
James  Wright  Brown,  publisher.  Eiutor 
&  Publisher;  George  B.  fk-aley,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dallas  Morning  News;  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  publisher,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  Marcellus  F'.  Fo.ster,  eilitor. 
Houston  Press;  C.  M.  Palmer,  of 
Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer  and  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press ;  and  Oswald  Garri¬ 
son  Villard,  editor  of  The  Nation. 

Other  memliers  are:  F.  W.  Kellogg. 
Pasadena,  Cal.;  Charles  H.  Prisk,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-Nezvs;  C.  E.  Broughton,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press;  Gardner  Cowles. 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune-Capi¬ 
tal ;  Frank  P.  (ilass,  Montgomery  (.\la.) 
.ddvertiser;  H.  H.  Bliss,  Janeszille 
(W^is.)  Gazette;  K.  R.  Harrison,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Ed  Howard. 
IViehita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times;  and  G.  B. 
Williams,  Geneza  (W^is.)  Times. 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


i  LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 


South  America  s 
Greatest  Newspaper 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
!  250  Park  Avenue  •  New  York 
'  14  Cockspur  Street  •  London 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  eaeh 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


1 

VACATIONS  FOR.  PRINTERS  j 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Will  Reward 
Thoce  With  5  Years  Service 

(jcorge  M.  Rogers,  general  manager  of 
the  Clei-eland  Plain  Dealer,  rccenth 
announced  that  this  year  vacations  win 
be  given  all  employes  in  the  mechanic^ 
departments  having  a  continuous  service 
of  five  years. 

Those  in  service  ten  or  more  years  will 
be  given  two  weeks  on  pay.  A  total  of 
177  employes  are  affected,  the  composd^ 
room  leading  with  87  slated  for  vacation 
There  are  53  in  the  ten  year  class.  Five 
year  men  will  be  given  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  _ 

PLANNING  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Colunilnu,  Ohio  Slate  Journal,  is 
planning  to  add  a  rotogravure  section 
to  its  Sunday  edition.  Publication  will 
probably  begin  in  May. 


Stocks  and  Bonds 
in  New  York 

1=] 

Financial  adver¬ 
tisers  have  for  years 
used  more  space  in 
The  Sun  than  in  any 
other  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

1 

DO  YOU  NEED 

A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Dirwtor 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 

0 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
1706— 1790 

New  England  Gxirant — Pennsylvania  Gazette 


DEDICATED  TO  PIONEERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FREE  PRESS 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER 

Cl  <^^^3 

Ik  i.L 

The  Foi  rth  EvState 

f  ■ 


'W'WPf!< 


Rotogravure  Supremacy 


THE  ROTOGRAVURE  Picture  Sections  of  the  Sun. 
day  edition  of  The  New  York  Times  offer  adver 
Users: 


Beauty  of  reproduction — prestige — the  style  interest  attach* 
ing  to  all  New  York  publications — a  discriminating,  responsive 

audience  in  the  metropolitan  and  sub* 
^^ravure  urban  district  of  the  world’s  greatest 

market — immediate  sales  response 
lowest  milline  rate  for 
^  rotogravure  class  mediums.  TTie 

W  net  paid  sale  of  the  Sunday 

edition  of  The  New  York  Times 
^  exceeds  750,000.  The  New  York 

^  Times  publishes  more  roto- 

wJB.  gravure  advertising  than  any 

^  e-  other  newspaper  in  the  world 

— 1,449,275  agate  lines  in 
1928 — twice  as  much  as  any 
other  New  York  news* 


IV 


DANIEL  DE  POE 

iMi  (r>-i7Ji 

WBOTE  POUT  Serial  for  an 
American  newspaper 


JOHN  R.  MCLEAN 

IMS-IRU 

CiNONNATi  Enquirer.  New  Yorr 
JOURNAL  AND  WASHINGTON  POST 


PHILIP  PRENEAU 

1752-ISU 

POUNDER  national  GAZETTE 


HENRY  VILLARO 

ISJS-ISM 

New  Yorr  Evening  Post  and  The 
NATION 


HENRY  JARVIS  RAYMOND 

IlM-IM* 

New  Yorr  TuiEt  and  new  yorr 
Tribune 


JOHN  DIEDRICH  SPRECRLES 

tSSI-IMI 

San  PRANCisco  Call  and  San  Diego 
tribune  and  Union 


CHARLES  SAMUEL  JACKSON 

PEMILETON  (ORE.I  EAST  OREGONIAN 
AND  PORTLAND  (ORE.)  JOURNAL 


HON.  WHITELAW  REID’ 

MJ7-I>I1 

New  Yorr  Tribune — ambauador 
TO  England 


/.  THURLOW  WEED 

I7«7-ISM 

Albany  iN.  Y.)  Evening  Journal 


i  1 

-  m 

>  ■* 

# 

L.— 

CARL  SCHURZ 

lltN  1906 

St.  Louis  Westliche  post  and  New 
Yo«k  Evening  Post 


NOAH  WEBSTER 

ir5t-lS43 

American  Minerva,  new  York 


MLIRAT  HALSTEAD 

IS29-I90S 

CiNctNNAD  Commercial 


K; 


ARUNAH  S.  ABELL 

IXOO-ItU 

t=OUNDER  PHILADELPHIA 
PUBLIC  Ledger  and 
Baltimore  Sun 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CHILDS 

ltM-11194 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

1 794-1 S7* 

UNITED  States  review  and  new 
York  Evening  Post 


JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT.  JR 

IS4I-I9IS 

NEW  York  Herald 


JOHN  A.  COCKERILL 

1145-1*97 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  AND  NEW 

York  world 


WILLIAM  ROCKHILL  NELSON 

IS4I-I9IS 

Founder  Kansas  City  star 
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GAIL  BORDEN 

ItOMVO 

Dean  op 

TEXAS  JOURNALISTS 


MICHEL 

HARRY  DE  YOUNG 

It4ll-I«25 

San  FRANCISCO 
CHROmCLE 


JAMES  EDMUND  SCRIPPS 

ISJ5-I9M 
DETROIT  News 


FRANCIS 
PRESTON  BLAIR 

I7*I-II76 

Founder 

Washington  globe 


BENJAMIN  RUSSELL 

Founder 

Massachusetts  Centinel 


ft  -V  -'  A 
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SAMUEL  BOWLES.  III. 

Famous  editor  Springfield  (Mass.) 
republican 


CHARLES  HOPKINS  CLARK 

ll>4S-l«2* 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courart 

<  PlMo  by  Marcyan> 


JAMES  WATSON  WEBB 

IM2-ISM 

New  Yorr  morning  Courier  and 
NEW  Yorr  Enquirer 


GEN.  CHARLES  HENRY  TAYLOR 

IA4S-»«.'l 
BOSTON  CU.OBE 


GEN.  HARRISON  CUIAY  OTIS 

I*i7  1917 

Los  ANGELES  Times 


LAFAYETTE  YOUNG 

IS4S-I92S 

Des  Moines  (Ia.)  Capital 


•  r 


ISSS-1924 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  record- 
Herald 


HERMAN  HENRY  KOHLSAAT 


/ 


F  J  ^  w.  M,  'r  L  ^  / _ a _ it  *a  t  a  9  a 


JOSEPH  PULITZER 

1847—1911 

New  York  World — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


\ 
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GEORGE  JONES 

itii'ini 

NEW  Yokk  Times 


DCH4  MELLETT 

IMI-lfM 

Canton  (O.)  News 


BENJAMIN  HENRY  DAY 

ISIA-IM9 

NEW  York  Sun 


JESSE  BUEL 

i;rA-it.t9 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus 


DELAVAN  SMITH 

IS6l-l*Ji 

INMANAPOLU  NEWS 


COL.  HENRY  WATTERSON 

1M0-I9SI 

Louisville  (KT.)  Courier- Journal 


COL.  JAMES  EL  VERSON.  JR. 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


CHARLES  H.  GRASTY 

IMJ-IM4 

BALTIS40RE  NEWS.  BALTIMORE  SUN 


FRANK  IRVING  COBB 

IB»»-I*S) 

New  York  world.  Detroit  Free 
PRESL  DETROIT  NEWS 


WILBUR  F.  STOREY 

ltl*-ISS4 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot.  Detroit 
Free  press.  Chicago  Times 


WILLIAM  COLEMAN 

First  editor  New  York  Evening 
post 


C  P.  J.  MOONEY 
ia*s-i*2* 

Memphis  CosuiERaAL-APPEAL 
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SAMUEL  BOWLES.  IL 

17*7  1131 

FOUNDCa  SPBWCFIELO  REPUKLICAN 


J.  C  HEMPHILL 

lasn- l«27 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier 


FRANCIS  BRET  HABTE 

im-im 

San  francuco  chroniclb 


f  JULIUS  CHAMBERS 

IS3»-I*M 

/  NEW  Yorr  Herald.  New  Ycrr 
World 


EUGENE  HELD 

U30-IM5 

Kansas  City  times— Denver  Tri¬ 
bune — CHicAeo  Daily  news 


HOMER  CALVIN  DAVENPORT 

■■•i-itu 

Celemated  Political  Cartoomut 
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JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT.  Sr 
1795— 1872 
New  Yoric  Herald 


VICTOR  FREMONT  LAWSON 
1850—1925 

Chicago  Daily  News 


Color  Gravure  Combined  with  Dominant  Circulation 
An  Irresistible  Selling  Force  in  America’s  5th  Market! 


There  are  409,000  families  in  Pittsburgh’s  Trading  Population. 

The  cirriilalion  of  the  Sunday  Pittsburgh  Sun*Telegraph  among 
these  families,  is  so  much  greater  than  its  competitor^  there  is 
no  comparison. 

Practically  all  of  the  people  in  <jdl  of  these  Sun- 
Telegraph  families,  read  the  Color  Gravure  Sec- 
tion  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  each  Sunday. 

(!olor  Gravure,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  y 
newspaper,  demands  100%  reader  attention. 

And  reader  attention  in  America’s  5th  Market,  \ 


where  per  capita  buying  power  is  exceeded  by  only  one  other  city 

....and  where  people  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  spenders 
....means  reader  response . 

-  -  ..  ....response  so  great  as  to  overshadow  the  added 

cost  of  color  gravure — in  fact  makes  the  cost  in- 
-  signiBcant  in  comparison. 

,  Color  Gravure,  with  its  opportunities  for  illustra- 

1^  tions  and  the  attention  it  commands — combined 

r'  with  a  dominant  and  growing  circulation — is  an 

irresistible  selling  force  in  America’s  5th  Market. 


Sunday  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 


National  Advertuing  RepreteiUaUve^  Paul  Blocks  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Omt  ihs  nMmty-Eigkt  HmrU  Nmmfmfmt  Rmd  by  Mar*  TVm  TwmUy  Mittiam  PmpU 


CIUCVLATION  LAUGEST  EVER  ATTAINER  BY  ANY  PITTSBURGH  NEWSPAPER 


PITTSBURGH’S  "GOLDEN  TRIANGLE”  ^  ^  HEART  OF  A  MODERN PROSPEROUS  ^  MAJOR  MARKET 


Sell  Greater  Pitteliurgh 
with  Color  Gravure 
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The  Post- Standard 
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MINNEAl>OIIS  JOURNAL 
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ALCO'GRAVURE  .  Inc. 

SIX  PLANTS,  SO  LOCATED  AS  TO  INSURE  RAPID 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  ALL  CITIES  from  THE  ATLANTIC 
to  the  ROCKIES  frorn  THE  GREAT  LAKES  to  the  GULF 


•  .•  ■> 


ALCO  SERVICE 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

MIDWEEK  FEATURES 


fbe  llaftfirfft  fonrtnt 


- - 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SUNDAY  STAR 


:~a^THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


ALCO-GRAVURE,  Inc. 

NEW  \  ORK-  CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  -CLEVELAND  -BALTIMORE- KANSAS  CITY 
NOW  PRINTING  WEEKLY  GRAVURE  SECTIONS 
FOR  TWENTY  THREE  NEWSPAPERS 
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CHAVURB 


Colorgravure  in  The 
Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
attains  its  maximum 
effectiveness  as  a  regular 
feature  of  one  of  the  most 
modern  newspapers  in 
this  country. 
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/N  the  past  ten  years.  The 
Htiffalo  Times  has  more 
than  douhled  its  circulation, 
both  evening  and  Sunday. 
Such  astounding  growth,  in 
a  big  newspaper,  is  further 
evidence  of  the  progressive 
spirit  that  identifies  The 
Buffalo  Times  as  the  lone 
pioneer  in  every  modern 
newspaper  development  in 
this  section  of  the  country 
.  .  .  now,  it  is  Color¬ 
gravure. 
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Colorgravure  is  one  of  the 
more  recently  acquired 
qualitative  features  being 
published  exclusively  in 
The  Sunday  Times.  Color¬ 
gravure  offers  the  advertiser 
the  maximum  in  reader 
interest  and  effectiveness 
at  an  incredibly  low  rate. 
Colorgravure  assumes  even 
greater  value  with  each 
succeeding  issue  through 
the  astonishing  circulation 
gains  of  this  paper. 


T HE  Buffalo  T imes 
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rrom  tront  cover  to  back,  the  tinest 
magazine  section  on  the  market.  Ask 
about  it  at  the  NEA  exhibit  at  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  convention. 
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NEA  Service,  Inc, 

12CX)  West  Third  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HEA  COMieS  MEAN  aReULATlOH 
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roductive 
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After  all  is  said  and  done  the  larger  the 
circulation  of  a  medium  the  greater  the 
results  to  be  expected,  which  is — 


The  Reason  Why: 


Eastern  Plant 
175  East  Broaduvy 
Now  y'ork  City 


IVestcrn  Plant 
Kedtie  Ave  and  13/At  St. 
Chicago.  III. 


— The  Forward  carries  the  largest  volume  of 
national  and  local  advertising. 

— The  Forward  produces  more  results  per 
advertising  dollar  than  any  contemporary 
Jewish  daily. 

Nothing  we  can  say  about  the  pulling  power  of  the 
Forward  will  prove  as  convincing  as  the  voluntary 
expression  of  a  large  local  advertiser,  who  writes: 


.  .  and  it  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know 
that  after  a  very  careful  check-up,  we -find 
that  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  has  produced 
better  results  for  us  than  any  other  Jewish 
newspaper  which  we  have  used  in  our  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Vim  Electric  Co.  Inc. 


And  what  is  true  of  black  and  white  is  doubly  true  of 
Rotogravure  advertising.  The  Forward  is  the  only 
Jewish  daily  which  publishes  a  special ,  Sunday  Roto¬ 
gravure  supplement. 

In  its  artistic  make-up  and  excellence  of  subject-niatter, 
it  compares  well  with  the  best  Roto  traditions.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  200,000  at  a  minimum  rate  of 
70C  per  line  renders  it  indeed  one  of  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  buys  in  the  foreign  language  field.  - 

Jewish  Daily  Forward 

“The  Gateway  to  the  Jewish  Market** 
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UJins  unanimotisaltention 
and.  sales  in  more  than 
4  out  3  Milwaukee  homes 


COLOR  attracts  the  eye.  Pictures  tell  their 
story  instantly.  Milwaukee  Journal  colorgra- 
vure  combines  these  advertising  advantages  with 
faithful  reproduction  in  nature’s  own  colors  and 
a  high  quality  of  art  printing  hitherto  unknown 
in  newspapers. 


This  unparalleled  selling  appeal,  added  to  posi¬ 
tion  in  an  exclusive  part  of  the  paper  and  impressive, 
memorable  presentation  of  your  message  <—  is 
further  backed  by  the  unequalled  market  coverage 
and  selling  power  of  Wisconsin’s  leading  paper. 


Four  out  of  every  five  Milwaukee  families  read 
The  Journal.  Year  after  year,  The  Journal  prints 
far  more  advertising  then  the  other  two  Milwau¬ 
kee  papers  combined — which  has  established  this 
newspaper  as  the  major  market  place  of  the 
prosperous  Milwaukee  -  Wisconsin  trading  area. 


Complete  Advertising  Service 

Black  and  White— Colorgravure 
Monotone  Rotogravure— Color  Magazine 


Build  maximum  sales  at  one  low  cost  through 
Journal  colorgravure  advertising. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
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^  Rotogravure 

Section 

that  combines  reader  interest  and 

advertising  lineage  because  of 
perfect  picture  printing 


Nor  have  we  stopped  with  per* 
fiect  printing'-^ 

For  long  ago  we  realized  that  in 
order  to  serve  our  newspapers 
best  we  must  help  them  get  the 
maximum  of  reader  interest  and 
the  largest  possible  advertising 
lineage  in  rotogravure. 

This  meant,  for  one  thing,  that 
dead'line  and  publication  date 
must  be  brought  closer  together, 
for  pictures  must  be  timely  and 
advertisers  given  every  aid. 

So  we  are  giving  our  newspapers 
service  in  this  direction  offered 
by  no  one  else.  Thirty  hours 
from  receipt  of  final  copy  to  de' 
livery  at  the  baggage  car.  This 
makes  possible  a  section  of  com* 
pelling  interest  and  gives  the  ad^ 
verdsing  department  that  late 
deadline  they  find  so  necessary. 


Moorr  inirrest  micfi  at  u  lUuttroicd  abow  means  real  returns  on  your  roeograourt 
investm^C  A  Mctioffiy  bcowti/MlI^  prinsedt  commands  imtnediase  atSention,  Tlte  ttx 

papers  pictstred  below  are  getting  reed  rotogravure  reproduction  weMy  from  our  pUmu 


STANDARD  GRAVURE 

724  W.  BRECKENRIDCE 

Louisville .  Kentucky 
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BIG  RESULTS 

in  Youngstown... Ohio 
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These  are  tno  of  the  houses 
sold  recently  with  a  single  ad 
in  The  Sunday  Vindicator 


I  •>! 

•  ^ 
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Spent  in  Rotogra^ 
vure  advertising  in 
The  Sunday  Vindi^ 
cator  sold  houses 
and  lots  to  the  value 

*170, 000 

within  a  single  week 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


/ 


ANSWERING 

the  new 
call  for 
color,  fi  ! 


N  ^ 


convemence 


0«i  la  taack 
wHIi  aar  mtvtr- 
tlulac  ra^rcarat- 
attvra  1 1  •  «  •  « 
herawMIi.  IWr 
win  ka  kM  ta 
faralah  raa 
w  1 1  k  ea»l*a. 
ratca,  ata^  bb4 
tall  raa  kaw 
thia  aMraeUaa 
a  a  w  aia^laai 
aaa  ka  Mtat 


ta  raar  aafca* 
ala  far  Cfclaaaa. 


^le  Chicago  Daily  News  offers  its  readers  a  new 
publication  ,  .  .  convenient  in  size,  beautiful  in  r^ 
production,  colorful  in  text  and  appearance  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  offers  its  advertisers  a  new 
medium,  low  in  cost,  high  in  attention^vahie,  fresh 
and  forceful  in  its  appeal  to  a  wider  audience  .  .  . 

MIDWEEK 

FEATURES 

The  two-color  photograrure  uMoid 
issued  each  Wednesday  as  a  part  of 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  Home  Newspaper 


Adwtrtisimg 
RwpnttuttSivit : 


wnw  TOSS 
t.  n.  Waa<wai*. 
IM  K.  CM  M. 


anc.%ao 

WaatfwanI  M  Kallr. 
S«*  N.  WaUsaa  Aaa. 


DBTROrr 

WaaAwari  A  KalD, 
AM  rlac  .\rta  MM- 


•  N.  MMUsaa  Aaa.  AM  Flae  .\rta  MM-  I 

Memktr  tf  Tkt  lOOjMO  Gr9Up  •/  Americm  CUin 


■AW  rwANcnco 
C.  Oaa.  Erantaa 
Craakar  lat  Na*  I  naak 


ATIJtNTA 
A.  D.  ttraat 

Olaaa  BatMai 
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Title  Evolution  Tells  Story  of  Editor  &.  Publisher’s 
Place  In  History  of  American  Press 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

A  NEWSrArER  rOK  THE  MAKERS  OF  NEWSFAPERS 
X-  •  „  ^  — .—.^r  .  Hiw  »o««.  THUUiMT.  a*(CH  I.  itp*  ".SSr  »•  S  <.*..VTt 

Tr~^  '  publishers  meet. 
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THE  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 

THE  JOURNALIST 
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qaj  Foukth  Estate 

SoiTi  1700  Times  Bou-cmnc.  Timrs  Square.  New  York 
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J  Start  the  New  Year  with  the  best  fiction! 


WHKN  Kiiituk  &  Pi'Hi.isHKR  pur- 
cImsmI  aiHl  cuiiMilidatcil  with  The 
/■'oiirfh  lislaie  imi  DcclitiIkt  I,  1927, 
thert-  was  crcatwl  a  composite  publica¬ 
tion  wliich  has  no  exact  |>arallcl  in  the 
liclil  of  cla.'is  or  trade  (lapcrs.  From  the 
hies  of  the  three'  journals  tliat  have  been 
piirchasexl  ami  mer};ed  in  the  present 
l^ll^^oM  Pi  in.isiiKR  tin-  oriKinal  titles 
have  been  colU'CtexI  ami  are  herewith 
re'proiluced  as  an  historic  docume'nt. 

The  facsimile  of  the  title  of  The 
Jiiiinialul  is  from  iIk'  first  luimlier  of 
that  inihlication.  is.sued  March  22,  1K84, 
nmler  the  virile  islitorship  of  Allan 
I'orman.  It  was  addressexi  to  news  ami 
exiitorial  men.  The  |Nirchase  aiMl  cihi- 
solidation  of  this  famiHis  |)a|K'r  by 
Immi'or  &  Pi'iii.isiiia  (Kcurrexi  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  l'f07,  ami  "The  Journalist'’  was 
made  a  sub-title  in  the  issue  for  Janu¬ 
ary  2f»  of  that  year. 

News/'iif'i'rtloiii  was  first  issuixl  in 
March,  1J^>2,  as  a  monthly  and  ilesiK- 
nated  itself,  "A  trade  |>a|)cr  for  tlu* 
makers  of  newspa|K‘rs.”  Its  able  editor 
was  the  late  C  harles  S.  F’atlesi.'n.  In 
I'>I2  New'spa|M'rdom  was  purrhased  by 
iIh'  late  H.  C'raiK  Dare,  who  chaiiKed 
the  papiT  to  a  fortniKhtly  ami  prmtnced 
a  publication  that  not  only  coinmamkxl 
the  resiKX"!  of  tlie  field  but  miMlerately 
prosiiereil.  In  January,  l'>2.s,  N'ewspa- 
|M-rdoni  was  pnrcliased  by  James  WriRlit 
ilrown.  Its  name  was  chaiiKixl  to  .hi- 
^•erlisiiit/  and  it  was  ciHititimxl  as  a 
fortitiKhlly  ittilil  July  of  that  year  when 
it  was  cotisolidated  with  KturoR  &  Pt  ti- 
t.isttKK,  iIm-  tiauH'  for  a  time  heittK  cott- 
tinited  as  a  sub-title  as  is  sljown  by  the 
facsimile  «»f  the  Kimtor  Ik  Pi  Ht.tsitsut 
title  for  July  IX.  I')2.s.  .Strictly  speak¬ 
ing.  includinK  .XdvertisitiK,  tlw  present 
pitlilication  repre.sents  a  titular  total  of 
five  jiHtrnals. 

The  I'ourth  K.state‘s  first  number  was 
datetl  Thur^alay,  March  1,  1X94.  folhtw- 
ittK  New's|>a]H-rdotn  by  exactly  two  years 
an<l  the  Jouritalist  by  exactly  ten  years, 
and  tti  1927  it  was  purchased  by  KtitroR 
A  Pi  Bl.lSItKK. 

KniToR  &  I*t  in.tsitEH,  it.self,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  facsimile,  hrouKht  out  its 
Vid.  1,  \t>.  1,  <Mi  June  2'>,  I'KH,  pub¬ 
lisher!  by  J.  15.  Shale,  then  also  pres¬ 
klent  of  the  Publishers'  Press  Associa- 
tHMi.  Kimtok  \  Pi'Ht.istttJi  was  pur- 
chasixl  from  .Mr.  .Shale  by  James  Wright 
l5rown  in  .April,  1912. 

Tints  in  the  veins  of  tlw  present  pub¬ 
lication,  there  runs  the  hltKKl  of  the 
leadiiiK  journalistic  aiMl  advertising  jour¬ 
nals  that  have  servrxl  the  press  of  the 
n.itiiHi  for  4.S  years. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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In  1928  Chicago  Tribu  ne 

COLOR  PAGES 

Jumped  463 


over 


1927! 


During  1928  the  Chicago  Tribune  printed  107 
pages  in  color  rotogravure  —  an  increase  of 
463%  over  19271 

And  continuing  the  pace  on  into  1929,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  of  January  27  broke  all  Tribune  records 
for  color  rotogravure  advertising  with  six  full  pages 
in  color,  including  a  smashing  double  truck  I 
Lending  magic  to  whatever  product  it  portrays. 
Tribune  color  rotogravure  is  the  most  beautiful 
high-speed  color  printing  yet  devised.  But  the 
tremendous  success  which  accrues  to  advertisers 
using  Tribune  color  rotogravure  is  not  due  to  its 
beauty  alone. 

As  the  Sunday  Tribune's  overwhelming  circu¬ 
lation  surges  upward,  attaining  to  new  heights  of 
efficiency  as  an  advertising  medium,  the  time-tried 
truth  that  pictures  reach  everybody  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  actuality  throughout  the 
Chicago  Territory. 

In  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Tribune  color  roto 


advertisers  already  reach  practically  every  fanuly 
with  money  enough  to  respond  to  these  messages 
that  speak  swifter  than  words.  For,  with  773,038 
Sunday  Tribunes  reaching  75%  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago's  families,  this  powerful  medium,  without 
aid  from  any  other  whatever,  can  place  almost  all 
of  the  buying  power  of  this  gigantic  market  at  the 
advertisers'  disposal.  And  in  addition  to  this 
splendid  coverage  of  Chicago  is  the  Sunday 
Tribune's  amazing  circulation  among  20%  or  more 
of  the  families  in  1262  cities  and  towns  throughout 
Zone  7. 

Now  more  than  ever  before,  a  Tribune  color 
rotogravure  campaign  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  a  national  advertising  campaign.  And  advertis¬ 
ers  acknowledge  it  with  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
color  pages  with  which  they  are  smashing  across 
their  selling  messages  to  more  than  1,273,615 
prosperous  families  of  Chicago  and  the  five  great 
states  of  Zone  7. 


(Shuaga  tEiUmne 


THE  WORLD'S  CILEATEST  NEWSPAPEK 

FEBRUARY  CIRCULATION:  1,273,615  NET  PAID 
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